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THE THEOSOPHIST. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 

PAHE watch-tower on the 2nd day of August, 1909, is set up in 
New York City. Looking eastward, I see over a grey mass 

l of water the England I have left behind, and the last ten days of 
| English work. On July 16th the Masons met in the afternoon, 
from Leeds and Manchester as well as from Bradford, and I gave 

x an address, after which we gathered at a modest banquet of tea 
Y and cakes and fruit, and then away past fields and over hills and 
HU dales, through the pleasant air and beneath the setting sun 
| to Harrogate, with Mr. Leo's skilful hands on the wheel of the 
E motor car. At Harrogate the Northern Federation was gathering, 


|| * and we had a crowded Lodge meeting that same evening, and I 
E gave another address. On Saturday, the 17th, the Federation met 
in Conference, and Lieutenant Powell, R. E., opened with a very 
well constructed and useful paper on the care of the physical 
body. After the usual photograph and tea, we all re-assembled 
for my lecture. On Sunday we had E. S. meetings m the mornmg 
and lectures in the afternoon and evening ; the audiences were fair 
but did not fill the large Opera House. On Monday London was 


reached by 2-15 p.m. and 4-30 p.m, found me at the Earl of 
Ὁ Plymouth's London house, where I gave my last London lecture 
' to a group of guests invited for the occasion. It was a pleasant 
ending to the strenuous and successful work done during the 
summer in England, and promises much for the near future. 
χε 

Wednesday, July 21st, found many good Theosophists gather- 
ed in the Church of the Annunciation to see Mr. Herbert Whyte 
and Miss Ethel Mallet, faithful friends for many years, made man 
and wife. These two people have long labored for Theosophy, 
and their names are well known, especially as Editors of the Lotus 
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Journal. May they have together many happy years, years of 
ever-increasing usefulness to the cause they love ! 
x*x 

The 24th dawned greyly as usual: Sürya Deva has not smiled 
much on England this year. Many friends gathered at Waterloo 
to bid farewell, and Mrs. Sharpe and Mrs. Lander travelled down 
to Southampton with me. At Southampton we were met by Miss 
Green and her brother, and by Miss Green’s good offices, the 
friendly word of the American Consul, and the kindness of the 
American Line, I found myself transferred from my modest cabin 
to a large and comfortable ‘state-room,’ wherein I spent nearly all 
the time of the crossing. The Atlantic was not kind—it rarely 
is—but the complete rest was pleasant after all the crowded work, 
and I read Georges Sand's Consuelo and La Comtesse de Rudolstadt 
with much interest, and found time to finish up the printer’s copy 
for the London lectures, thus getting them off my hands. The 
weather remained cold and cheerless until we were within thirty 
hours of New York, and then the sun peeped out. 

xk 

The sunshine was brilliant as the Philadelphia drew slowly 
alongside the dock on Saturday, July 31, and a crowd of friends 
with kind faces and outstretched hands greeted my landing, to 
say nothing of four or five cameras, avid for photographs for the 
press. The New York Herald had the following quaint para- 
graph : 

Mrs. Annie Besant is expected from England at the Park Avenue 
Hotel to-day. So many of her admirers arranged to meet her at the 
ship that the steamship company refused to issue any more permits. 
There is a new drink at the Park Avenue Hotel called “ A bunch of 
violets.” It is to be taken after coffee, and consists of cream of violets, 
flavored with benedictine and lemon peel frapped. 

I am amused to find “a new drink” and myself linked by the 
Park Avenue Hotel; however, one is not obliged to drink the 
drink, and the Hotel is a charming and quiet one, with a central 
court filled with trees and flowers, and a gallery running round it 
in which meals are served. Mr. Warrington and Mrs. Kocher- 
sperger have kindly taken eharge of me, and we eat our simple 
- meals of vegetables and fruits in these pleasant surroundings. 
Many of the faces at the wharf were very familiar—Mr. Warring- 
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ton, Mrs. Holbrook, Miss Poutz, Mr. Whitty, Mrs. Farley, and 
others too numerous to mention. .Mr. Harry Hotchner brought 
Mr. Fullerton’s regrets that he was too feeble for the waiting at the 
docks, and I called upon him the same evening and spent with him 
a pleasant half-hour. He is distinctly better than when I saw him 
two years ago, though unable to move about freely, and was much 
more like my old and valued friend than on the somewhat melan- 
choly occasion of our last meeting. He enquired affectionately 
after “the great man,” as he always calls Mr. Leadbeater. ‘There 
was the usual gathering of reporters an hour after my arrival, and 
the interviews reported in the Sunday papers were less inaccurate 
than many I have seen on other visits. Knowing that the New 
York reporter must have something out of which to make fun and 
construct big headlines, and wishing to avoid subjecting serious 
and sacred matters to airy ridicule, I meekly offered up a respect- 
able and harmless ghost to the wolves of the press. As I hoped, 
they all fell upon him, tossed him about, worried him, jeered at hin, 
and, satisfied with this to lighten up their work, they recounted 
more soberly the matters I wished treated with respect. 
xx 

Poor Mrs. Tingley has wasted much money that might have 
been more usefully employed, in an endeavor to stir up the 
American press against me ; but, mindful of the law which causes 
evil speech to return, as a boomerang, to the utterer thereof, I can 
only feel pity for her for the unhappiness she is creating for her- 
self. The world has not realised the meaning of the great Teacher 
who remained dumb in the face of the accusations hurled against 
him, and answered nought. Apart from the duty incumbent upon 
all who seek to lead the spiritual life, not to do anything to in- 
crease the painful re-action upon those who do them wrong, there 
is worldly wisdom in refraining from reply and so avoiding a quarrel. 
The would-be injurer soon exhausts his shafts when they are met 
with silence, whereas he can always make fresh arrows out of the 
material used in answers. More important than this is the fact 


that the knower of the Law sees under the mask of the assailant a. | 


friend who is relieving him from debts still owing, and thanks him. 


in his heart for thus forwarding his liberation at the cost of E 


— ae 
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by the actions of those who really serve while seeking to strike 
one may be able to help them in the future when they are suffer- 
ing under the bad karma they have made. 

xk 

On Sunday afternoon we held a Masonic meeting for the 
initiation of two men and one woman, the Deputy of the Supreme 
Council in the United States having fraternally granted ine the 
power to act within his jurisdiction. An interesting and wholly 
unexpected item in the ceremony of my formal reception as a 
high official of the Order was the singing of a hymn written by 
myself in days long gone by. A photograph was taken after the 
closing of the lodge, to add to the lengthening series of pictures 
gathered from many parts of the world as the movement spreads. 

x" 

On Sunday evening I had a long and very interesting con- 
versation with the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, President of the 
American Institute of Social Service. The object of the Institute 
is to gather information on all economie and social questions in all 
civilised countries, to tabulate it, and to place it at the disposal of 
auy who need it, in order that experience may be made common 
property, and mistakes made in one land may be avoided in others, 
The conception is a noble one, and it appears to be carried out 
with much self-sacrifice and great ability. Dr. Strong hopes to 
visit India ere long, and desires to help in the prevention of the 
evils which have so far accompanied the introduction of the 
western industrial system wherever it has gone; he wishes to place 
at the disposal of the public the information which would enable 
India to utilise any advantage which moder 
her, and to avoid the mist 
fallen. Dr. Strong thoug 


n methods may bring 
akes into which western countries have 
ht that our Theosophical Order of Service 
and the Order of the Song and Daughters of India might find use- 
ful much of the work of the Institute, and might be willing to co- 
operate 1 its extension to India; also they might be able to send 
him much valuable information. His useful work certamly 
deserves our sympathy and help. i 
There was a meeting of πο New York Lod 

| tho } ^o ges on Monday, 

August 2nd, in the Carnegie Lyceum, and the members mustered 


in force, though I am told that many are out of town at this time 
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of year. I spoke tothem of the new sub-race and the coming of 
the great Teacher, and it was good to see the intent interest and 
to feel hearts thrilling in answer to the thoughts expressed. But 
I felt a little sad at the absence of a few faces, faces of those who 
have fallen away from the promise of their earlier years in the 
Society, and who have rejected the great opportunity offered in 
this happy time. 


The practicality of Americans strikes one whenever one visits 
America. Travelling by the subway, I noted that at every station 
there was no need to search for the name of the station as in the 
London Underground; it is not only on the wall with a large 
space free from advertisements round it, but is printed in brief on 
every one of the numerous light pillars supporting the roof, so 
that it glares in at every window of the train. The stations have 
no booking-offices: the tickets are sold in packets all over the 
town, and the passenger drops one into a box set at the entrance 
to the platform, at which a single official sits, and through which 
only one passenger can pass at a time. ‘There are four lines of 
rails, two for trains stopping at each station and two for expresses 
stopping at rarer intervals. If you are going far and are not 
starting from one of the express stations, you take the first stopping 
train, step out at an express stopping station, and step into the 
next express from the other side of the same platform. Having 
to go to the White Star shipping office, Mr. Warrington and L 
went by the subway and duly performed these evolutions ; on the 
other hand, for noise, clatter, darkness and general weirdness it 
was really a symbolical journey through Hades. We came back 
by tram-car, and this would have been comparatively pleasant, 
were it not that the cigars of two young men in the seat in front 
sent an ill-smelling cloud through the atmosphere. I noted with 


amusement, as we passed the end of Wall Street—the great gamb-_ 


ling place of brokers or their clients—that the end faced a church on 


& ην 


the other side of the road, au apt illustration of the proverb: he 


nearer the church, the further from God.” We walked, on leaving 


the car, along Madison Avenue, to look at the old home of the. 


Section. As we came near I thought to myself: ** How fond Judge 
was of New York;" “And am still,” said a quiet voice, and there 
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he was, walking beside me, as he and I had so often walked i in the 
E nineties. He will help much in the work of this tour, for he loves 
the American people, and is ever eager to labor for their benefit. 
ος 

On the 3rd of August we crossed the river to take train to 
Newark, the sixth city in population in the States. A lecture 
there had been decided on at the last moment, and quickly 
arranged, and, to my surprise, about five hundred people gathered, 
in spite of summer weather and short notice, to listen to a lecture on 
“The Power of Thought.” On the following day the New York 


o a > © 


E Lodges, greatly daring, had taken the large Masonic Hall for a 

; lecture on Reincarnation. I had not intended to lecture in New 
: York, as August is not a lecturing month; however, the hall had 
z been taken, and I could not refuse. A furious rain-storm set in, 


worthy of India, and the streets ran with water. But despite 
— Angust, and the absence of ‘everyone,’ and the drenching down- 
= pour, tho hall was well filled, and the wetness did not exert any 
: depressing effect on the interest of the audience. It was all 
eagerness, life, intentness—and I felt that the tour had begun 
under the benediction which has been on the work since it started 


this year in London. To-day we have only E. S. meetings, and 
to-morrow, August 6th, we start for Syracuse, which has taken 
the place of Albany on the tour-programme. 
Pur 

Syracuse did not turn out much of a success. We had 
uan: Lodge meeting in the afternoon, but the public evening 
eeting was small, and the audience one of the heaviest I 
2 addressed. An American audience is generally alert 
nd bright, but my Syracusan hearers were the reverse. Well, . 
es all sorts to make a world! We had a little E. S. meet- 
on the 7th, and by 10 a.m. were in the train for 
Rochester has two Lodges, and they met together 
> a talk. At 8-15 p.m. came the public lecture, 
its Meaning and Value.” There was a large 


ing saw us in the train for Buffalo, where 
oon, and were welcomed in the beautiful 
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| home of Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar. Απ unexpected thing, how- 
ever, had happened. The .local representatives of the Scottish E | 
Rite had let their hall for the lecture with a written agree- 
ment and had taken payment; the day before the advertised 
meeting they decided to close the hall and gave mo notice 
of their intention. "The Lodge heard of it late on that day, 
unofficially, and were compelled hastily to hire another hall, and on 
the following evening to post members at the door of the Masonic 
Hall and send the public to the new one. Masons are supposed to be 
just and upright, but that is evidently not the rule of the Buffalo 
Scottish Rite members of the fraternity, who have dishonored by 
their breach of faith the knightly degrees they nominally work ; 
they cannot even have learned the most elementary meaning of 
the symbols of the square and compasses, taught to the rawest 
apprentice. Perhaps they resented the coming of a woman Mason, 
and wished to show how ill masculine Masons can behave. But I was 
not going to lecture on Masonry. May they some day learn what 
Masonic honor means. and not show their fellow-townsmen so bad an 
example! However, they did not prevent our having a very good 
meeting, as they did not succeed in keeping their secret, and in 
leaving us to fiud their doors locked when we arrived. We ought 
to have a Co-Masonie Lodge in Buffalo, if only to set a better ex- 
ample. 


* 
* 


I read in the train the following account, which is interesting 
asa sign of the times. At New Haven, on August 6th, in the 
Superior Court, Judge Williams sentenced a man to twenty-seven 
years’ imprisonment for a series of brutal crimes, and also con- 
demned four others to various terms of imprisonment. The 
detectives stated that the arrest of the head of the gang and one 
of the members was due to a dream of Mrs. Etta Cocavalu ; in her 
dream she saw two men, whom she recognised, rob and murder an 

' old man, and on the following day she accused one of them of the l 
crime. Mrs. Cocavalu's statement set the police on the track of 
one of the criminals, and he gave a clue which led to the arrest of | 
the chief, and the investigations, says the New York Sun, 
“in a large measure substantiated the facts brought out by 


Mrs. Cocavalu's dream.” 
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MYSTERIOUS TRIBES.: 
THREE MONTHS IN THE EUR MOUNTAINS NEAR MADRAS 


RADHA Bir. a. P. B.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXX, Part IL, p. 6776.) 
3 1 CuarrER III. 

HOW I BECAME PERSONALLY ACQUAINTED WITH THE TODAS. 

Y story begins in Madras during the first half of July, 1883. 
PA Every morning at seven o'clock arises a west wind which 
only dies away ¢ about five in the afternoon. This happens regularly 

4 for six weeks and will last until the end of August. The thermometer 

shows 108? in the shade.. As one rarely knows in Russia what 
tho west wind means for Southern India I will endeavor to give 
the reader, in a few words, a faint idea of this relentless enemy of 
the European. All doors and windows opening in the direction 
of this evenly blowing, mellow wind are covered with mattings of 
the aromatic Kuskus grass. Every rift is carefully closed, every 
aperture stopped with cotton wool, as this is considered the best 
protection against the west wind. Futile attempts ! These pre- 
cautions do not hinder it in the very least from blowing everywhere, 

- even through things which no water could penetrate. Indeed, 16 

goes through walls, and its quiet and regular flow causes a curious 

phenomenon : all books, newspapers, manuscripts, papers of every 
description begin, as if they were alive, to move in a direction 
osite to its course. Leaf after leaf is raised as by some invisible 


arable sultry atmosphere until at last it shapes itself into a 
roll which only shivers softly at every fresh current of air. 
jects are covered by a thin layer of dust, imperceptible at 
but rapidly i increasing in thickness. If it settles down on any 
brushing will ever get it out again; if the furniture is 
ry hour, the dust will cover it to a quite incredible 
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down is it possible to inhale the pure, though strongly heated, air 
out of doors. 

Following the example of the officials the European Society of 
Madras moves regularly in March into the Blue Mountains and 
remains there until November. 1 also decided to go for some time 
into the hills, but did not make up my mind before the middle of 
July, after the west wind had already scorched my bones to the very 
marrow. Accepting the invitation of some good friends of mine, 
General Morgan and his family, I quickly made all the necessary 
preparations and, half parched with thirst, took train on July the 
17th, at 6 p.m. By the next morning I was in Metapalem at tho 
foot of the Nilgiri. 

Here I was faced at every step with the Anglo-Indian extor- 
tion, called at home civilisation. It was here I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Sullivan, member of the Council and son of the late 
Collector of Coimbatore. The exploitation was not long in showing 
itself. I had paid in advance in Madras for a closed carriage 
on springs, and now I was met by a horrible box on two wheels 
crowned by a tower-like top-piece covered with ticking. Mr. 
Sullivan appeared to me like the guardian angel of the mountains. 
But though he wields great power in the hills rising in front of us, 
he is as impotent as myself with regard to the cheating of British 
private speculators at the foot of the Nilgiri. All he could do was 
to cheer me up. After having introduced himself, he said he was 
leaving his plantation to return to the bosom of the Government, 
where his presence was wanted. He then gave me an example of 
meek equanimity by stepping without a word of remonstrance 
into another of those horrid boxes on two wheels. Though a 
member of the Council, he did not say a single word of repri- 
mand to the dirty assistant of the “ Agent for the transit of travel- 
lers and goods from Madras to the Nilgiri,” though the fellow 
declared impertinently that it was still raining in the mountains A 
and he did not wish to spoil the fresh varnish of the closed carri- = — — 
ages, and the travellers might just as well use the open two- 


wheelers. a 
There was nothing todo. We settled down in the miserable 
cart, which bears the same relation to a Tonga that the dog's - 


Ev. 
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began to ascend. Our cart was drawn by the sad skeletons of 
two former post-horses. We had not travelled half a mile, when 
one of the skeletons began to jerk his hindlegs, and fell to the 
ground dragging the two-wheeler and my humble self after him. 
This happened on the edge of a precipice—fortunately not a very 
deep one. By the way, I did not tumble into it, but came off with 
a mere fright and a rent in my dress. 

An Englishman whose cart had stuck in the red clay kindly 
came to my reseue. He discharged his wrath on the coachman, 
to whom, as a matter of fact, neither the cart nor the dying horse 
belonged. I had now to wait until another two-wheeler with 
another pair of horses could be sent from the station. How- 
ever, the time thus spent in waiting was not wasted. Πο begin 
with I improved my aequaintance with the member of the Council: 
we had both been cheated by the Madras agent, and this created 
a sympathetic link between us; then I also entered into a conver- 


sation with the other gentlemen present. Thus, as chance would 
j have it, during my compulsory wait I came to know many fresh 
3 details about the discovery of the Nilgiri and Mr. Sullivan’s 
father, as well as about the Todas. Tater I often met these digni- 
taries in Ooty. 


After an hour it began to rain and my cart transformed itself 
into a bathroom with a shower apparatus. The cold became very 
keen as we ascended. On our arrival at Hotagiri, from which 
place we had still anhour’s drive to Ooty, I shivered in my furs, 
Tt so happened that I came to the Blue Mountains during the 
rainy season. A current of muddy water, colored red by the 
soaked soil, poured down to meet us,and the beautiful panorama 
m both sides of the road was veiled in mist. Even under such 
‘orable conditions the view was splendid, and the cold moist 
à real treat after the sultry atmosphere of Madras. It was 
uted with the smell of violets and the wholesome resinous 
the woods, which cover all the slopes of these mountains 
as with a soft emerald carpet. How many secrets may 
not these woods have heard whispered in their long life! How 
penings may not these centenarian trees have 
3 deep Sylvan solitude of the Blue Mountains, which 
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For a long time legends have been out of fashion. One calls 
them phantasms nowadays. We must not wonder at this, for “a 
legend is a flower which grows only on the soil of faith,” and faith 
is dying out amongst men of the civilised West. ‘Therefore the 
beautiful flowers of faith are withering, killed by the deadly touch 
of modern materialism and general unbelief. 

This rapid change of climate and surroundings, and indeed of 
the whole of nature, appeared quite miraculous tome. T forgot all 
about the cold and the rain and the horrible cart with its top- 
piece of ticking, under which I was sitting on my spoiled and 
broken boxes, and did not get weary of breathing m the pure, 
cool air I had been missing for many along year. It was only 
about 6 p.m. that we reached Ooty. 

It was a Sunday, and we now began to meet groups of people 
returning home from evening service. ‘They were mostly Enrasians 
—luropeans whose mixture of ‘native’ blood made them into 
living passports, carrying their “special characteristics” with - 
them from the cradle to the grave in their nails, their profile, their 
hair and their complexion. 

But I did not look at these hybrids. Let them wade in their 
high boots through the sticky red mud of Ooty. Neither do I look 
on the clean-shaven missionary who, from beneath his umbrella, 
preaches to the void, and gesticulates pathetically with his free 
hand before the dripping wet trees. No, those whom I looked for 
were not there; the Todas do ποῦ loiter in the streets, they hardly 
ever visit the precincts of the town. My curiosity was in vain, as | 
I soon came to know. It could only be gratified a few days later. 

I had spent the previous night in the train almost suffocated | 
by the unbearable heat and sultriness. Now, I shivered under my 
feather-bed, unaccustomed as I was to the cold, and during the 
whole night a fire burnt in my grate. 

For three months, until the end of October, I was busy gather- 
ing information about the Todas and the Kurumbas. T visited the 
first at their grazing-places, and made the acquaintance of almost | 
all the elders of both these mysterious tribes. Mrs. Morgan and Y 
her daughters (who are all of them born in these mountains and 
speak both Tamil and Canarese, the language of the Badagas) 
helped me greatly in my endeavors, and shrank from no trouble 
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S 
to increase our store of facts daily. Everything which I have 
heard orally from them and from others, as well as what I have 
gathered from written notices, I now put before the reader, that 
he may judge for himself. 

Surely, there is no people on the globe like the Todas. 
When and where, one asks oneself, did there ever exist a tribe of 
whom the next-door neighbor knew practically nothing? For, it 
is a fact that they cannot tell us more about them than the 
inhabitants of Mysore, or the Dravids of the distant shore of the 
Indian Ocean. These latter ‘neighbors’ had never known any- 
thing about the existence of the Todas, until the day of their 
discovery sixty years ago. The Badagas—who, I don’t know 
why, are now going by the name of * citizens ’"—are unable to give 
us any information about the past history of the Todas, neither 
are they acquainted with the language of their suzerains, whom 
they respectfully call the ‘Lords of the Hills)! From the very 
first day they settled in these mountains, the Badagas began to 
tend the numerous herds of buffaloes belonging to the Todas, and 
— to work for these latter voluntarily, and without pay, worshipping 
_ them, according to their own avowal, as superhuman, celestial 
- beings. Questioned by the English they answered confidently : 
“<The Todas are Devas, Gods, sent on earth by Brahma” and they 
rmly stuck to their conviction. 

— "The story of the unexpected discovery of these tribes, wholly 
unknown in India until then, as well as of the country in the 
terior of the Blue Mountains, above Coimbatore, gives the 
reader the impression of a fairy-tale. The opening of these 
plands was for Madras what for the world at large had been the 
very of America. It created no small excitement amongst the 
le of British India. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
neither Muropean nor Indian had the least idea that there 
¢ ii a little distance above their scorched towns and 
ges, only a few thousand feet above the Dravidian furnace of 
real Switzerland with a cool and even climate and a 


different nature ; with a flora and fauna and with a people 


Until quite recently the English used to pay a 
giri, in the form of a yearly sum of money; 
e no longer. 


odas were also called by this title by the Anglo- 
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in every respect unlike the races of India. Amongst all the 
books I have read which have been published during the last 
fifty years about the Nilgiri and the Todas I met with none which 
did not begin and end with the query : “ Who are the Todas?” 
Indeed, who are they, and whence do they come? From 
which country did these giants, these Brobdingnagians of 
Gulliver’s realm of giants proceed hither? From which of 


the many branches of humanity, extinct and fallen to dust long, 
long ago, has this strange and wholly unknown blossom been 
blown into the Blue Mountains? For the Indians generally, 
and for the superstitious Malabar and Mysore people particularly, 
they are the direct progeny of the Devas, or the Gods of 
these wonderful mountains, and they worship them without in- 
quiring into their origin, just as the ancient Cretans worshipped 
their Kabirs. But for the European resident of Southern India the 
Todas are an unexplained and unexplainable phenomenon. As 
already mentioned one pondered over them, disputed about them 
and put forward the most improbable and singular hypotheses 
with regard to them, until of late years the whole question has 
been laid aside, as is genérally the case with unsolvable pro- 
blems. Now that the English have lived over forty years in their 
vicinity and gathered all available information about them (which 
amounts to next to nothing) the Madras officials have somewhat 
quieted down, and changed their tactics. ‘They now say: “There 
is no mystery behind the ‘Todas, hence none could be brought 
to light. There is nothing strange about them and never has been. 
They are men like others. Even the influence which they exercise 
over the Badagas and Kurumbas, which at first sight appears in- 
comprehensible, can be easily explained by the superstitious awe 
which their tall stature and handsome physique as well as their 
moral superiority awakens in both theso primeval men and ugly 
dwarfs. Ergo, the Todas are well-built though rather dirty 
savages without any religion and any knowledge of their past 
history.” 

True, all government officials, landowners and planters, 
—all those who have been settled for many years in Ooty, 
Ketagiri (Hotagiri) and other towns and hamlets on the 
slopes of the Nilgiri—view this question very differently. The 
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residents of so called “rest” stations! know many things of which 
the newly-arrived official has not the remotest conception, but they 
are sensible enough to keep quiet; one does not generally like to 
make oneself the butt of ridicule. Yet there are some who do not 
hesitate frankly to admit what they know to be true. 

Amongst the latter is the family which has invited me and 
which has lived now for over forty years permanently in Ooty. It 
is the family of General Rhodes E. Morgan, comprising, besides 
himself, his amiable and cultured wife and eight sons and 
daughters, who, all of them, have formed their own opinion about 
the Todas and the Kurumbas, but especially about the latter. 

“My wife and I have grown old in these mountains," I 
repeatedly heard the dear old General say. “Both our children 
and we have a full mastery of the language of the Badagas and 


understand the dialects of the other tribes of the neighborhood. 

Hundreds of Badagas and Kurumbas work on our plantations. 

They are accustomed to us and like us. They consider us as 

belongimg to them, and rightly are of opinion that we are their 

truest friends and protectors. If therefore any people in the world | 
are acquainted with them and know their daily life, their mannersand 

E" customs it is we—myself, my wife and my eldest son, who is the 4 
af Collector of this place and who has continually to do with them. 

Relying on facts which have often been proved in Court I am therc- f 

fore in a position to say that the Todas and the Kurumbas actually 

and unquestionably possess powers and wield faculties of which 

our ‘wise’ men have not the slightest idea. It I were superstitious 

it would be an easy thing for me to solve this riddle’. I should 

for instance say, as our missionaries do, that the Kurumbas are 

hellish imps and the direct progeny of the devil, while the ‘Todas, 

although they too are heathen, represent their antidote ; they were 

; ο sent E Bode into the world to curb the power and 4 


called all towns in the hills of India like Simla, Darjeeling and 
eri; and soldiers are sent in order to regain their ο, 


, Showing great respect for the so-called scientific 
't Spencer and kindred philosophers. 


1 


* report of the Toddabeta Theosophical Society in Ootacamund * was read at the — 
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enough to reject them this is mainly due to the fact that itis 
unable to explain and classify them». I have had too many 
evidences of the existence and the influence of such a power— 
unexplainable to us—for me to do anything else but condemn the 
scepticism of science in this regard 2," » 


One could fill volumes with the phenomena which my friend 
and host had witnessed amongst the Todas and the Kurumbas. I 
will only instance one case for the present, for the veracity of 
which the General and his whole family vouch. This story proves 
how deeply vooted is the belief of cultured people in the sorcery E" 
and the devilish power of the Mala-Kurumbas. 

In her book Witchcraft in the Nilgiri, Mrs. Morgan says : 

As I have lived for many years in the Nilgiri and mixed with 
hundreds of natives, of all the different tribes, whom T kept as laborers 
on our plantations and with whose language I am well acquainted, I have 
had the very best of opportunities of observing their way of living and 
their customs. I therefore know that they frequently make use of ` 
witchcraft and of the powers of demons in their mutual intercourse. 
Especially ave the Kurumbas wont to do this. The Kurumbas are 
divided into three branches, the first of which (thereal Kurumbas) con- 


sist of forest folk who often hire themselves out as laborers ; the second are " 
the Teni-Kurumbas (Teni is derived from Tein= honey) who live on honey «η 


and roots; the third comprises the Mala-Kurumbas. These latter are 
more frequently met in the civilised uplands and in the European 
settlements than the 'leni-Kurumbas. Many Mala-Kurumbas live in 
the woods along the Wynaad. "lhey ave good bowmen and passionately 
fond of hunting the tiger and the elephant. Folk-lore will have it, and 
it has often been proved that the Mala-Kurumbas, as well as the Todas, 
wield power over all wild animals, especially over tigers and elephants. 
Folk-lore even asserts that they are able to assume the form of these 
animals at will. By the aid of lycanthropy they commit many a foul 


1 It is interesting to compare the opinions of the sceptical English General 
with those of the Russian priest Beljustin, who has often written in the papers of » 
S. Petersburg about Russian popular beliefs with regard to sorcery aud witcheraft, 
It is also worth while to compare them with those of N. S. Liseow. As will be 
seon later on, there are still more points of contact between the conceptions of the | 
Priest and the General. 

*The above is taken from a manuscript of Major-General Morgan. Itis à -— 
report made to the committee appointed by the Theosophical Society to investigate 
the religions, manners, customs and superstitions of the Dravidian Hill-tribes. This 


Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, Madras on December 27th 
1883, before an audience of some three thousand people. The family of General M 
is well known all over Southern India, and enjoys the greatest esteem am ng 
authorities and the whole European Society. I call them by their real nam 

introduce them with their fullest consent as witnesses. The sceptical at hon 
requested to communicate directly with the General if they wish to hear his o} 
about the sorcery and the witchcraft of the Mala-Kurumbas. | E = 

* In the Convention report of 1889 is given th λ à 
President of the Toddabeta Society in Ootacamun 
behalf of his Lodge is also given, b 
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crime with impunity. They are wicked and revengeful. The other 
Kurumbas avail themselves of their aid...... If a native wants 
to wreak his vengeance on an enemy he addresses himself to a 
Mala-Kurumba ..... 

Some time ago I had among the laborers on my plantation near 
Ootacamund a number of Badagas, about thirty hale and strong young 
fellows who had grown up on our estate, where their fathers and 
mothers worked before.them. Unexpectedly and without apparent 
reason theirnumber began to dwindle down. I noticed daily that one 
Á or another did not come to work, and on making inquiries I heard that 
E that the missing men suddenly fell ill and died. 

3 á On a market-day I met the elder of the village to which my 
κκ laborers belonged. When he saw me he came near, salaamed and said: 
ES “Mother, Lain sad and in great distress.” 
ὯΝ “Why ? What is the matter ? ” 
κ, * All my young men are dying one after the other, and I am unable 
E - to help them or stop the wicked spell..... The Kurumbas kill them!” 
E T understood him and asked for the reason of their wrath. 
f “ They go on exacting more and more money. We give them almost 
all our earnings, but they are insatiable. Last winter I told them that ge. 
: we had no more money, and that I could not possibly give them any- AP 
7 ' thing. They answered : ‘ Very well. Do as you like. We will not fail to (x 
PS get our dues!’ When they speak thus we know what it means. These 
κ words infallibly entail the death of some of our laborers...... At 
= night when every one sleeps we suddenly awake, all of us at once, and 
see standing in our midst a Kurumba. Our laborers sleep all together 
E in à big barn, as you know, Mother." 
* Why don't you lock the door ? ” 
* We do, but what's the use of lock and key ? A Kurumba comes 


4 


through everywhere, even through stones and walls ..... One wakes 
up from sleep with a jump and gazes round . ..... 'l'here stands the 


Kurumba in the midst of us and stares at one after another. Now he 
raises his finger and points to this and that one, points at Modu, at 
Kuriru, at Dhoei (the names of the last three victims)... ... He does 
not open his mouth, silently he points at the doomed and is gone, 
vanished without leaving a trace behind. <A few days later those at 
whom he pointed fall ill, their bodies begin to burn with heat, their g^ 
abdomens swelland the third day after they die. In rave cases they νο 
sometimes linger thirteen days. In this way I have lost eighteen out 
- of thirty of our young lads within the last few months. "There is now 
— only a small number of us remaining." 
; — The old man began to cry bitterly. ^ Why don’t you go to the 
Court ?" I inquired. 
“Oh! would the Sahabs believe us Ὁ Who can get ata Kurumba ?" 
“Then give those horrible dwarfs the two hundred rupees they 
demand, and make them promise to leave the rest of you in peace.” 
— “Yes, there is nothing else to be done,” said the old man with a 
hen he bowed to me and went away. 
one of the many examples quoted by Mrs. Morgan, 
med before, is a clever woman, and must be taken 
goes to prove that many English share with 
n witcheraft. : 
je continued.) 


— 


THE MYSTICAL IDEA IN THE W ORK 
OF RICHARD WAGNER? 


REAT poets of all ages have been mystics, taking this word in E 
(1 its broadest and deepest signification. One need only read : 
them, even superficially, to perceive that the soul is to them a 
reality superior to that of the body, and that they all believe in a 
spiritual world, hidden away behind the moving drama of the i: 
visible world. Their thoughts reach us impregnated more or Ίος... 
with that totality of ideas which the ancients named Mysteries, 
and which modern writers have spoken of 
Occultism, Esoteric Teaching, and Theosophy. 


in turn as Magic, 


We will refer only to the most striking examples. The 
creators of Greek tragedy lived in an age when religious faith was 
closely connected with the whole social and political life, and 
teachings of Eleusis gave to Initiates a philosophical explana 
of popular myths. We need mention only the Orestes ar 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, the Oedipus King and Oedipus at 
of Sophocles, to bring back to the minds of all the cl 
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world of the Gods. Dante, the great Christian poet of the Middle r 


8. John. His Paradise appears to be the work of a Seer, thorough- 
4 ly steeped in occult science. Let us pass to Shakspere, the great 
E poet of the Renaissance and the father of modern drama. We. 
3 have very scant biographical information regarding him ; we only 4 
know that he educated himself as well as the adventurous life of a | 
player and dramatie author would permit. In his dramas there 


p are such precise and detailed ideas on Occultism that we are forced 
ae to admit that he had a very advanced master in this science and was 
wm acquainted with its tradition. Was this Bacon, ον the Duke of 7 
EN Southampton, or some other person? I cannot say; but there was UP 


some one. Otherwise, how would Shakspere have had those clear P 
ideas as to the difference between hallucination and real apparitions | 
to which Hamlet bears witness, that profound knowledge of the | 
somnambulistic condition depicted in the character of Lady i 
Macbeth, and finally, that synthetic, that luminous knowledge of ] 
high magie incarnated in Prospero in the Tempest ? i^ 
Let us now take Goethe, one of the greatest of modern poets. | 
Nothing could be more esoteric than his Faust, showing how Evil | 
co-operates with Good, in spite of itself; and developing, in its l 
ensemble, the idea of redemption by personal effort. Mystical E: 
scienco was still in the air during the latter half of the eighteenth Ὁ... 

— century when the genius of Goethe was in the ascendant. All we Ῥ 
‘know on the matter inclines us to the belief that, in his early 
uth, he received a Rosierucian initiation which left an indelible 


stamp upon his mind.’ 


iy dieu. 


chard Wagner, whose work is as important in the history of 
im that of music, who might be called the restorer of 


Ee - 
h end of | ook 8 in his antobio raphy Wahrheit und Dichtwng and his 
3 n von Klettenberg. See especially the poem entitled, ‘Die 

Ji ion Vermischte Gedichte. This poem contains the 

neath the aegis of esoteric doctrine, develops the 
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predecessors, and more so than any of his contemporaries. Not 
only have all his great conceptions their basis in profound Mysticism, 


in which they joyfully and exultantly disport themselves, but his 
music has become one of the most active occult agents of the 
present time ; for, more than any other, it rouses in those who least 
suspect it, new psychical aspirations and perceptions. Wagner’s 
position, however, with regard to Mysticism, is different from that 
of the great men of genius I have just mentioned. The latter 
have all been in direct relation with esoteric tradition, bathed in 
its atmosphere. At a certain time of their life, this tradition 
has gently soothed and lovingly watched over them, as a tender 
mother rocks her child, breathing into its nature her very soul. 
There is nothing like this in Wagner. Religion has exercised no 
influence whatever upon him, he has passed through no mystical 
crisis during the course of his troubled life, nor did he become 
acquainted with any great.Mystic. Heis, moreover, ignorant of eso- 
teric tradition. In philosophy, his only masters were Feuerbach and 
Schopenhauer, one a materialist, the other a pessimist. Al the 
mystic truths magnified in his dramas he has discovered within 
himself by his genius, and in spite of his masters and the times 
in which he lived. I will go further and say: he has given 
expression to them both in his poems and in his music, and that 
notwithstanding his own philosophy. Consequently I am not of 
the opinion of M. Chamberlain in his book on this subject, à - 
book, however, both remarkable and suggestive’. He maintains 
that “a marvellous unity is the characteristic of Wagner's 
thought”. This is true of the musician and the poet, even of the 
esthetic Wagner, but not of the philosopher, the speculative thinker. 
The latter is perpetually hovering between a naturalist's conception 
of the world and his spiritual aspirations, between a fatalist’s 
pessimism and a liberating optimism. The poet-musician, on the 
other hand, lives in another region, soaring aloft, proud and free. 
His creations are ever inspired by a living spirituality, an ardent 
faith in the future of man and of the human race. "his is because 
the poct, in Wagner, is far superior to the philosopher. The latter 
draws upon the external and visible world; the former receives 


1 Richard Wayner, von Euston Steward Chamberlain, mit Portrits, facsimile 
und Beilagon (Bruckmann, Munich, 1990). 
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inspiration from an inner transcendental world. The one walks; 
the other flies. The one is a reasoner; the other, a seer. The 
one lives in the ephemeral; the other in the eternal. . 

For this very reason Wagner is one of the most striking proofs 
of the superiority of inspiration over pure reasoning. He proves, 
better than any other man, that in the true creator there is a 
subconsciousness which, from time to time, breaks out over 
ordinary consciousness. This subconsciousness is the spring from 
whose depths genius arises. He confesses this himself when, in 
1853, he writes to Liszt: * Less and less can I write down my 
imner hfe; I cannot even speak it. Then I experience one need 
alone: to feel and to act.” Now, to him, action is creation ; and 
creation is thought. Genius thinks only in images. Consequently, 
the Wagner who moulds and shapes ideal figures to which the 
breath of his music gives life, represents in our eyes a vastly 


xi ts 


superior lgo to the one who reasons in peace and quiet, laboriously 
drawing up his plan of philosophy. The latter is subject to the 
influence of his age; before the former extends the vista of a 
divine world, the eternal realm of the soul and the Spirit. 

lt is this contrast, hitherto unnoticed, between thinker and 
poet, that I wish to set forth and illustrate, for it is at once 
one of the characteristics of Wagners work and one of the 
most interesting esoteric phenomena of our age. It shows the 
untiring energy with which the human mind, repressed by the 
materialism and the narrow dogmatism of our times, seeks an outlet 
to the divine world, and along what extraordinary paths it attains 
thereto. 


ent of Wagner may be divided into three periods: I. The revolu- 
vary period (1840 to 1853) marked by Lannhaiiser and Lohengrin ; 
The period of pessimism (1853 to 1876) illustrated by the 
alogy ; ΤΗ. The Christian period (1876 to 1883) in which he 
the crown to his life-work with Parsifal? Let us follow him 


7i A Se Se 
erconsciousness rather, —Ep. 
the ipal theoretical work of Wagner, corresponding io i 
: "t à κ sponding to these thre 

'evolntionary period; Art and Reevolution (1849) ; The Future Work 

a Climate (1850) ; Opera and Drama (1851), For the pessimism 

State and Religion (1864) 3 German Art and German 

| or the om period of Parsifal : Religion 


gne inten volumes, (Fritsch, Leipzig). 


Prom the philosophical point of view, the intellectual develop- 


Christianity (1881). All these books may be found η. 


| 
" 
| 
1 


` gun . ou8 ; e: μάς τ E Pp - 
we shall find the intuitive poet contradicting the thitfver, strug- .-—" ——— 


1909.) 


in these three phases of his intellectual and creato dif 


gling with him and finally leading him away on the path of his own 
vision and faith. 

I. Tun Reyonutionary Perion. Tannhäuser and Lohengrin. 

It is only when Wagner is approaching his thirtieth year, that 
he really begins to think philosophically on the subject of his art 
and of the bases of things. Already he has composed Rienzi and 
The Flying Dutchman, but he has not yet found himself. The 
whole of his nature is in a state of ebullition, all his ideas ave in 
a péle-méle of ferment. During this period his favorite philo- 
sopher and intellectual guide is Feuerbach—a follower of Hegel 
—who has become an out-and-out materialist. Feuerbach is the 
sworn enemy of every form of metaphysics and religion. Like 
modern Socialists, he sees in the religious idea nothing more iban 
“a relic of the barbarism and superstition of the human race.’ 
He is an optimist even to the point of artlessness, In his opinion, 
moral perfection, perfect happiness and an ideal society will be 
realised immediately, provided that Christianity and the idea of 
God are abolished. What fascinated Wagner in Feuerbach was 
that he found, in his writings, weapons to combat the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages and social hypocrisy, which he looked upon as 
the main obstacles to his art. He too, at that time, saw only the 
negative, oppressive side of the Christianity of the Church, which 
had abolished the joy of living, despised the beauty of the human — 
form, and prevented man from being a perfect artist after the 
fashiod of the Greeks. Wagner’s whole desire and longing then — — 


Greece. In his first theoretic writing, Art and Revolution, 
claims: “ Better be a Greek for half a day, before a master- 
of tragedy, than a God, who is not Greek, for the who 
eternity.” In another place he calls the-poctry of chiv abi “an 
honest hypocrisy of fanaticism, a we of bag n, 
sets up convention in the place of nature. 
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By a strange analogy, during these τν 
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revealed. These were Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin—two works of a 


certainly heretical Christian character, though profoundly spiritual 
and mystical. In this connexion I will deal in a few words with 
Tannhiiuser. 

In this drama, two currents clash against one another with 
extreme violence, seeking all the time to fuse into one. The first 
has its origin in the Pagan world, the second in Christianity. The 
sensual and the mystic currents had contended together for the 
artist’s youth to the point of setting his brain in a whirl in which 
the ideas of both worlds were plunged only to spring forth again 
ina mighty gush. These two opposing currents, it must be stated, 
are the very same that strove for tho soul of the nineteenth century, 
ποῦ only in science but in philosophy; in literature as also in art 
and society. To the Occultist, as to the Theosophist, this moment 
m history represents the extreme point of cerebral involution of the 
Spirit in Matter, the lowest point which was to be reached by the 
human Ego in its need of becoming identified with nature. Man 
was to attain to this point in order to penetrate physical nature 
through and through, and to reach self-knowledge ; for without 
penetration, without identification, there is no knowledge. But 
from this point, too, man must ascend, shooting up as from a 
spring-board towards the immeasurable spheres of the universal 
Soul and Spirit. It is the base of an immense arc from which 
the long upward climb must recommence. Have we reached the 


_ lowest point of the curve, or have we to descend still further ? 


if we are writhing and struggling in tumultuous chaos, we are 


encouraged to hope that the ascent has already begun. 


However it be, Tannhäuser clearly indicates this point in 
n evolution. As carried on in its deepest retreat, we are 
essing that terrible combat between Spirit and Matter, which 


nically outlined in the magnificent finale of the Overture 
hich all the powers of vanquished nature leap exultantly as 
mt the glory of the triumphant Spirit. ‘This first main 
ae is ο in sac άσσο which rends the 
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are the two poles of Tannhüuser's desire. He loves them with 
equal ardor, for Paganism and Christianity are possessed of his 


A entire being, sometimes in turn, sometimes simultaneously. In 
πα the grotto of Venus, where he is dazzled by the magic of the 
senses represented by the procession of legendary Bacchantes, 
| he longs for the light of heaven, the sound of church bells, the — 


| rapturous frenzy of action and the sharp sword of pain. At the 

| Würzburg, in the Margrave's court, carried away by a spirit of 

p emulation, it is of Venus, of untrammelled pagan love, that he 
will sing with a boldness bordering on delirium. 

For having compounded with the Pagan Goddess, and shared 
in pleasures, which, in the eyes of the Church, are the joys of hell, 
the knights would slay him, did not the heroic virgin intervene. . 
Ωω The saintly maiden, inspired by self-sacrificing love, will win (| 
4 λ back the pardon refused him by the Pope. The knight-poet, i 
former lover, dies repentant, in ecstatic devotion before . 
His double love has wasted him away, | 

Wagner, who in his — 
‘life beyond,’ affirms it 


Venus’ 
the grave of Elizabeth. 
but he is now saved for the other life. 
theoretical writings rejects the idea of a 


4 as the supreme postulate and the crown of his drama. Let us E. | 
| show our gratitude to him for this fruitful contradiction. Theory 
| is the withered leaf which has fallen from the tree; a work of 2 


is the immortal flower emerging from the stem. 
From the esoteric standpoint which we are now tal 
Lohengrin possesses the greatest importance in the work « 
a Richard Wagner, for it is in this drama that there appears, for 
£T first time in modern poetry and art, the type of the Initiate. ] 
type is here offered in legondary guise, but the veil is transpar 


enough to enable us to divine the features and catch a glimpse 


the radiance flashing from his face. >i 
s The type is not an invention of Wagner's; it comes Ἡ 
| immemorial tradition, of which the Grail is the Christian 
The legend of the Holy Grail eame into being at the tit 
Crusades, when Orders were founded, half secular, 
e and defend Christianity 
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clearly from the works that were inspired and protected by the 
official Church. Possibly the leading idea of the legend of the 
Grail was suggested to the people by the Knights Templar, or by 


the Brothers of S. John, who possessed a secret doctrine of which the 
Church was suspicious. It is known that the Order of the Temple 
was exterminated throughout Europe in the year 1314 (under the 
pretext of heresy but really on account of its immense wealth) on 
the initiative of Philippe le Bel, King of France, with the complicity 
of Pope Clement the Fifth. If these warrior monks did not invent wt 
the legend, evidently the Troubadours were inspired by their Order 


to frame it, and the central symbol was communicated to them by 
an Initiate. 
(To be concluded.) ᾿ yo 
Epovarp Scuurt. 


HYMN TO FOHAT. 
Down through the ether I hurl constellations ; 
Up from their earth-beds I wake the carnations. 
1 laugh in the flame as T kindle and fan it; 
I crawl in the worm, I leap in the planet. 
Forth from its cradle I pilot the river ; EA 
In lightning and earthquake I flash and T quiver, 
Iam the monarch uniting all matter ; 
The atoms I gather, the atoms I scatter. 
I always am present, yet nothing can bind me ; 
Like thought evanescent, they lose me who find me. 


Pushkin. 
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friend once asked Tennyson what were his political views 
1 Tennyson replied: * I am of the same politics as Shakspere, 
D Bacon, and every sane man.” The answer showed true insight. 


Despite the limitations inevitable in every system of belief, every 
formulated opinion, we all feel—unless we deliberately choose to 
dwell on the form-side of things—that the seekers after Truth 
y think alike, whether they know it or not, and however differently 
De c their thoughts may be clothed. 


The * unity underlying diversity " is nowhere more remark- 

able than in this curious approximation of great minds to each 

/ other. ‘True, even the greatest, as soon as they begin to analyse 

and define, are apt to lose the sense of their own unity, and to 
4 | wander into blind alleys of dogmatism and formal dispute. 


Tennyson, in his insular Conservatism, was very far from 

| practically realising his own ideal of a political concept shared by 

j “every sane man.” Yet he was right in seeing that such a concept ——— 
] —a unifying concept, underlying all differences of nation, party, 
and individual—does exist, and always has existed. 

So it is with Philosophy. When I am asked “ What do you 
think were Browning’s philosophical views?” I feel inclined to 
say: “He is of the same philosophy as Plato, Plotinus, Aristotle, 
| Hegel, Spinoza, and every sane man"—and that in spite of the 
| apparent absurdity of coupling together names that are usually, 
| and to some extent rightly, taken to represent opposite and 
1 s irreconcileable systems, such as those of Plato and 5f Aristotle. 

And if my contention be true, we may assume at the outset | 
that Browning is in the widest sense a Theosophist—one whose . 
system of thought is based, not upon fallible human opinion a 
prejudice, but upon the Divine Wisdom itself. 


Let us bear in mind throughout our study that Browning, 
Wordsworth, has a definite philosophy of life, and that like Wo rds 
worth's this philosophy is largely intuitive—the result of inward 
knowledge, not of laborious mental processes. He is a my ε 
well as a philosopher. This is why we dnd his syste Wo 
DU US in Paracelsus, written pat 


e ---- a~ 
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But here Browning and Wordsworth, the two greatest of our 


poet-philosophers, part company. One of the most remarkable 


points about Browning is that he—poet, philosopher, and mystic— $ 
was also essentially a man of the world, of keen intellect, balanced w 


judgment, and widely-varied every-day interests. His work shows 
something of the Shaksperian adaptability and width of range ; he 
sees the facts of life “in the round,” and yet can limit himself at 
will to definite points of view strictly finite and mundane. 


The combination of the two attitudes is rare indeed; where 
it exists the result will invariably be such as to illustrate the say- 
ing of Lord Rosebery that “The mystic who is also a man of the 


+ 


world and of intelligence is the most powerful person it is possible 
to find in human life." 


μι VETERE VIE [x LR ὄν, 


There is no difficulty in discovering what is the central point 


of Drowning's philosophy—a point so universally common to all 
great systems of thought, so inevitably present in all great thinkers, 
that it may well be considered as the material of which thought is 


made, rather than thought itself. It is indeed not thought, but 


recognition, based upon spiritual knowledge, of the truth that God 


is within us; or, in theological terms, of the doctrine of Divine 


Immanence. 


Perhaps at the present time we are in some danger of forget- 
ting that this doctrine has its necessary complement in the idea of 
Divine Transcendence; that in the words of Bishop Hildebert, the 
— One Life is i 


ke Intra cuncta, nec inclusus ; -ᾱ- 


Betra cuncta, nec exclusus. 


rew Psalmist tells us. (Psalms, cii, 26, civ, 29-30.) 'lhe combi- 
ation of the two ideas is, a modern theologian points out, peculiarly 
to maintain. ^ Men do not become Deists or Pantheists, but 
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the balance better than the western, owing to its more metaphysi- 
cal and less dogmatic and materialising tendency. Both Imma- 
nence and Transcendence are mirrored in the glorious conception of 
the Day and Night of Brahma, and in the words of the great Tenth 
Book of the Bhagavad Gita: “ Having pervaded this whole universe 
with one fragment of Myself, I remain.” 

That Browning does not sink to the * Lower Pantheism” and 
regard the Divine Being as identified with and, as it were, sub- 
merged in his Universe, is abundantly evident from such passages: 
as Reverie verse 32, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, ii. 573-6, 
Christmas Hive v, xvii, and Prologue to Asolando, ix. n 


But it is in speaking of the Divine Immanence that he soars 


bs highest, for here he is bringing a new message to his generation— 
4 a generation im which the Transcendence of God had become a 

Y kind of fetish, and had developed into the idea of a Divine Being 
so entirely out of relation to the world and all its interests as to 
be practically unknown and unknowable. Browning is a charac- 
teristically modern thinker, and his views are nearly always 
in advance of contemporary thought—hence the small measure of 
popularity which he enjoyed during his life-time. ES m 

j ,.' Bomeone is said to have inquired of Browning on aT certain 
occasion whether he cared much for Nature. The answer was: — 

“Yes, a great deal; but for Human Nature a great deal more. 

Hence we find that itis the idea of the divinity in Man which most 
j| appeals to this particular poet. He reveals it to us in the same 
way that Wordsworth reveals the indwelling life in so-called 
“inanimate” things. 3 


All powers are latent in Man ; 
Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise : 
From outward things, whate'er you may believe. 


: To know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light : 

* Supposed to be without. 


η 
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e i This thought underlies ull Brownin, 
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The reason of that optimism is not expressed most typically in the 


often-quoted phrase : 
God's in his heaven 


Als right with the world 
4 where the Transcendence of the Divine Life is the leading idea, 


but rather in passages like these emphasising the fact that “the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” ; 
God is seen God 
1 In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
; (Saul, xvii.) 
3 So glorious is our nature, so august 
. OLS on 3 E ELS 

E Man's inborn, uninstructed impulses, 
-- His naked spirit so majestical! (Paracelsus, v, 619.) 
7 [God] never is dishonored in the spark 
He gave us from his fire of fires, and bade 
Remember whence it sprang, nor be afraid 
While that burns on, tho’ all the rest grow dark. 

(Any Wife to Any Husband, vi.) 
- My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
d The thickest cloud Earth ever stretched ; é 
EC That, after Last, returns the First, | 
ος Tho’ a wide compass round be fetched ; | 

That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 


eo os 


Y 


Fancies) and many other passages, might be added to the list ; and 
it is noticeable that in Paracelsus, v, 693, and still more clearly 
in Reverie, we have an account of the three aspects of divine 


— 


(Apparent Failure, vii.) 
The account of the flint that cradles the fire (Merishlah’s | 


manifestation, seen alike in Macrocosm and Microcosm—Power, 
ο... 3 
Wisdom, and Love. yh 
a i - 


But having discovered the central point of Browning’s 
hilosophy, it is necessary next to define what may be called its 
circumference. The divinity of man, in spite of its blessed reality, 
yet potential rather than actual—the reason why it has been 
Browning recognises 


— -——— "a 


gotten by many, and denied by some. 


—the Πο of Evolution. His mtuitive perception of 
of the marvels of literary history. It appears fully deve- 
poem written ns early as 1835, and therefore 
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of Man by thirty-six, years. Moreover Browning goes far beyond 
Darwin, inasmuch as to him physical evolution is merely the ex- 
pression of spiritual evolution, necessitated and conditioned by it. 
In Paracelsus v, 681, etc., he describes the whole great cosmic ag 
process, (the description culminating with a fine recognition of the 
“Bliss” aspect of the One Life, manifest in Nature) and then pro- 
ceeds to sketch out the relation between Nature and Man. 
Thus He dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, wp at last 

To Man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere 

Of life; whose attributes had here and there 

Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 

Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 


To be united in some wondrous whole, 
Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 


4 Suggesting some one cr eature yet to make, ; 1 
—À. Some point where all those scattered rays should meet d 
i > Convergent in the faculties of Man. : 


A few lines further on, he speaks of the future, when the — 
higher faculties shall have developed in their fulness : 
Hints and previsions of which faculties 
Ave strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures, and all lead up higher, 

All shape out dimly the superior race, 
The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 
And Man appears at last. 


And again: ni 


For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life, Man is not Man as as 


A 


ο ος 


When all mankind alike is per fected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins Man’s general infancy. 


This is a prophecy of the time when Cosmic Consciousn 
` shall have become the heritage of all, and the Sixth Race is 
ning its great work of spiritual development on the buddhic 

Browning often interweaves with the idea of evoluti 
thought, specially characteristie of his robust optimism 
very imperfections and limitations are signs of a perfection | 
which we are daily drawing nearer. THe is not an 
great evolutionary process should be curtailed, 
A Grammariaws Funeral : 


* 


ois ae d 
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and a reason for this is suggested in Old Pictures in Florence, verse 


xvii: 
ES. "Pis a lifelong toil till our lump be leaven ; 
κ The better! What's come to perfection, perishes. 
i E To many this will appear a hard saying, but it is entirely 
true of life as we know it—life conditioned by manifestation, 
A 3 enshrined in form. Perfection on the rüpa levels is indeed an 


A impossibility; when it appears to be reached, the vehicle which 
has attained its utmost development is-cast aside, and the unresting 
spirit passes on to loftier and ever loftier dwellings. 

"4 


BE Browning's optimistic feeling about Man's present limitations, 
: Σ that only through them is growth possible, has been shared by 
many other great thinkers. It resembles Goethe's doctrine of 
.« Entbehrung," and Schiller’s statement that “ Der Irrtum ist das 


€ 


Leben." Plotinus, too, points out that limitation is a quality of 


the divine nature, since it is only through limitation that the One 
can become manifest. 


A striking modern parallel to the idea that our trust in cease- 


less progress may actually be based upon our consciousness of pre- 


sent failure, as its logical outcome, occurs in Professor Royce’s 


Ingersoll Lecture of 1906, on The Conception of Immortality : 


The incompleteness of your present self-expression of your own 
aning is the sole warrant that you have for asserting that there is a 
Id beyond you . . . You rightly demand that Reality should adequate- 
ly express your whole, true meaning. f 


All this Browning sums up ina single line of that supremely 


f our poet’s practical illustration of the great evolutionary 
le I can suggest but a few examples, to which any student 


| on the one hand the savage's conception of a fickle and 
y ον Canoe panpa ο. on nuig other the es 
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former is merely the imperfection or absence of the latter, and not 
à positive quality. 
There shall never be onelost Good! What was, shall live as before; 
Lhe Evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
and again, in A Bean Stripe : 
Of absolute and irretrievable black—black’s son of black 
Beyond white's power to disintensify, 
Of that I saw no sample. 


The attitude of the speaker in Count Gismond is that of 
Browning himself : 


I felt quite sure that God has set 
Himself to Satan; who would spend 
A minute’s mistrust on the end ? 


Again, he shows us that the conviction of his own divinity, 
implying immortal life, is latent in every man, and that to the more 
highly-evolved members of the race the idea of a total loss of indi- 
viduality becomes unspeakably terrible. This is the argument of 
Cleon, wheve the great Greek philosopher, blinded by the light of 
his own intellect, stumbles in his blindness over that assurance 
of immortality which is the very object of his search : 

Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew 

As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to a secret shut from us! 

Thou wrongest our philosophy, O King, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one. 

~ It would be superfluous to prove at greater length the already 

obvious fact that the evolution of the God in Man forms the subject 
of many of Browning’s poems, and colors all that he wrote. Man 
is to him a pilgrim, who knows himself “unborn, undying, constant, 
changeless, eternal”; and Man, like water, is continually striving 
to return to his own level, to enter “ that eternal palace whence he 
came". Tho palace, with all its “imprison’d splendor” is within 
him, not without; and itis when this secret dawns upon the 
consciousness that the quicker progress begins. : 


Then Life is to wake, not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From Earth's level, where blindly creep 
Things perfected more or less 
Ίο the heaven's height, far and steep. 
( Reverie, xli.) 


But here a further question presents itself. Granted that a 
man desires to quicken his own evolution, how is this to be done ? 
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Or, to put the problem on a wider basis, how shall the great process 
be helped forward by each member of the human race ?: How are 
we to bring about, by conscious co-operation, the subdual of matter 
to Spirit, called by the great mystic Apostle “the adoption, to wit 
the redemption, of the body ”? 

The word * co-operation ” supplies the answer which we seek. 
No isolated development is possible, since 

All ave stairs 
In the illimitable house of God. 

3o that among the conditions favorable, nay, essential to 
evolution in its fullest sense, are certain kinds of co-operation 
between apparently separate, or even hostile, things and qualities. 
ΟΕ these Browning has much to tell us. 

First, there must be co-operation betweer Body and Soul. 
Browning, as all his readers are aware, was no ascetic, but a full- 
blooded and virile personality, a man full of what is popularly 
called the ‘ pagan’ joy in life. He can exclaim, with an enthusiasm 
rare indeed in the latter nineteenth century : 


How good is man’s life, the mere living ! How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for over in joy. 


(Saul, ix.) 
He rejects entirely the medizeval idea of regarding the body 
as an enemy of the soul. 
Let us not always say 

“Spite of this flesh, to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 

As the bird wings and sings 

Let us ery “All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps fesh more now than flesh helps soul." 


« (Rabbi ben Ezra, xii.) 
Yet he shows no confusion of thought with regard to their 
. relation, never regards soul as merely a function of matter. 


From first to last of lodging, I was I, 
And not at all the place that harbored me. 


(Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangan, 1017.) 
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Lippi, and Old Pictures in Florence.) In Religion, again, creeds 
and ritual constitute the body, and these are necessary ; but the 
spirit which they contain transcends them, and survives their 
inevitable dissolution. (See Christmas Hre, A Death in the 
Desert, The Ring and the Book x.) On this subject alone many 
chapters might be written, and the working-out of it is recom- 
mended to every student of Browning’s Theosophy. E 

Secondly, there must be co-operation between all the powers 
and faculties of Man, no one of which can be developed at the 
expense of the rest. Paracelsus, treading the Path of Knowledge, 
realises this when he meets Aprile, the follower of the Path of 
Devotion. 

I, too, have sought to know as thou to love, 
Excluding Love as thou refused'st Knowledge, 
Are we not halves of one dissevered world, By 
Whom this strange chance unites once more Ὁ Part! never; 
Till thou, the Lover, know, and I, the Knower, 
Love ; until both are saved. 

Paracelsus ìi, 624, ete. 

Iu his best work, Browning illustrates to the full the definition 
of a mystic as one who reconciles opposites; harmonising Science ; 
with Religion, Knowledge with Love, Submission with Aspiration. 
Like Tennyson, he constantly points out how a man must do the 
work of life strongly, efficiently, paying to the uttermost farthing — 
the dues which karma imposes upon him, while yet looking and Ne 
striving upward towards a state in which the present limitati 
will no longer prevail. 

A man’s reach must exceed his grasp 
Or, what's a heaven for ? 


It must be admitted that in certain of his poems—chi 
those written during the drought of later middle age—Brownir 
loses something of his sureness of intuition, and is inclin 
speak slightingly of “ intellectualism,” as though it were essen: 
ly opposed "to the higher spiritual faculties. (See A Pi 
Sebzecar 64, 88.) Some critics, as Professor Henry Jones - 
otherwise excellent book on Browning as a Philosopi ical ai 
Religious Teacher, have made too mueh of this. By i u 
phase, due partly to Browning’s strong e 
ἘΝ ΕΡ Έιμος of the Damini Sch 
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Many of the mystics have erred more seriously than he in this 
direction. It is noticeable that in one of his last poems, Reverie, 
the full realisation of unity is again apparent. 


Thirdly, there must be co-operation between all evolving 
beings, the elder helping the younger to fulfil their spiritual 
destiny. 

When I say “ You,” it is the common soul, 
The collective, I mean ; the race of Man 
That receives life in parts to live in a whole, 
And grow here according to God's clear plan. 
(Old Pictures in Florence, xiv.) 

But in order that this co-operation may be perfect, it is not 
enough for men to work together only; they must love. “ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 


There is no good in life but Love—but Love ! p 
What else looks good, is some shade flung from Love ; E^ 


Love gilds it, gives it work. UN 
= (In a Balcony, 390.) 
Even in its lower forms of personal passion, Love may stimulate 
growth beyond every other experience, and so is, in a sense, the 
aim and end of embodied life : 
For life, with all its yields of joy and woe 
And hope and fear.......... 
Is just our chance of the pri ize of learning Love. 
(A Death in the Desert, 244.) 
This view sufficiently explains the fact that Browning seldom 
treats Love as an emotion merely, aud has written very few 
*love-poems of the usual type. He may be classed with 
S. Francis, Eckhart, Shelley, and Rossetti, as a love-mystic; one = 
to whom the body of love becomes a thing significant and sacra- 


mental, the symbol of a transcendental reality : 
I shall behold Thee face to face, 
O God, and in Thy light retrace € 
How, im all I loved here, still wast Thon ! 


* (Christmas Eve, v.) 
In several poems he suggests the possibility of a special tie 
between individuals, carried on from life to life throughout the 
ages (See Evelym Hope aud Cristina.) But although, like most 
of our great poets, Browning gives us scattered hints on the 
subject of reincarnation, he does not define his own belief with 
regard to it, 


M 
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Fourth and lastly, (and here we touch upon a profound 
mystical truth) there must be co-operation between God and Man; 
help given by the evolved to the unevolved, by the divine to the 
human ; since: 

1 think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad 
And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind 
And recommence at sorrow. 
(Balaustion's Adventure.) 

These are the words of the Greek girl of genius and insight ; 
the same thought is expressed more simply by the child-saint, 
Pampilia : 

I never realised God's birth before— 
How he grew likest God in being born. 
(Lhe Ring and the Book vii, 1690.) 

The Incarnation, in its mystical aspect, is a favorite theme of 
Browning’s : 

I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions, in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
(A Death in the Desert, 474.) 

Karshish, the young Arabian student, dwells wistfully 

although incredulously upon the idea of a God-Man : 


So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too! 

(An Epistle of Karshish.) 
and David, strong in faith, expounds it by the light of Love which 
burns within his own heart: 

Would J suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—So wilt Thou ! 
He who did most, shall bear most ; the strongest shall stand the most 
weak ; 
“Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! My flesh that I seek 
In the God-head! 1 seek, and I find it. O Soul, it shall be 
A face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee—see the Christ stand! 
(Sanl, xviii.) 
Something of the same idea is expressed under a veil of 
mystie symbolism in the fourth stanza of Abé Vogler, and again in 
Reverie. 


As Man aspires, God stoops to raise him, and the mystic Christ is born. 
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3 1 

We have now considered the various forms of co-operation by í 

means of which human development may accor ding to Browning Y | 
} 

be stimulated and sustained. But apart from this one essential a 1 

condition of united working, there are others, which though less μι 


uniformly essential, are helpful to growth, especially when rightly 
used and understood ; and of these, too, Browning often speaks. 

Such is the occurrence of “ test moments” in life—moments 
which force decision upon us, call us to stand forth “on the side of 
the angels.” So it is Browning’s constant habit of dwelling upon 6 
such crises that has inspired Walter Pater to call his work “ pre- | 
eminently the poetry of situations”. The dramatic quality of the | 
test-moment appealed to him as a dramatie poet ; its psychological 
siguificance appealed to him as a philosopher. 


In the latter connexion, he means us to understand, as he does, 
that a decisive choice is not the result of what is popularly and Qu 
erroneously spoken of as free-will; it is conditioned by the whole 
of our past—in George Eliot's words, by “ the reiterated choice of 


?. ‘The test, to use a chemical metaphor, 


| 
1 
| 
good or evil in little things | 
merely precipitates the solution. This is the lesson of Pippa | 
Passes, of Ivan Ivanovitch, and of many of the Dramatic Romances 
and Dramatic Idylls. 

I would add a further thought on this point. Exoterically, it 
may be said that the test-moment offers a man his choice, for the 
most part, between success and failure. his is the view which 
Shakspere takes of it in the famous passage : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of this life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


But esoterically it means far more than this. It may and 
. often docs uod to the curve oH ae PER line; τν fuming 
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| ples might be multiplied indefinitely; the main point is this : Thetest- 
moments of life decide whether a human being is ready for growth 
à ὑΕῚ on the spiritual plane—growth by means of sacrifice—in place of 

`~ 


growth on the emotional and mental planes—growth by means of 
acquisition. Is his prayer: “ Make me holy, but not yet,” or is he 
willing at a moment’s notice to cast personal considerations over- 
i board, to lose himself that he may find ΕΠΡΕΠΕ ? 

j That is Browning's question; and each of his men and women, 
j wonderful dramatic creations, answers ib in his or her own way. 
The resulting sentence, as Rabbi ben Ezra tells us, can be 
pronounced by God alone. 5 
Ñ Another helpful experience is that of doubt—by which Brown- p> 
| Y ing means all reflexion upon the Self and the Not-Self, all free 
| e discussion of the ultimate problems of existence. He is never 
tired of impressing upon us the fact that conclusions derived from 
others, and conclusions hastily arrived at, are alike valueless. 
| \ Hence the attitude of doubt, of desire to test and prove for 
| 

| 


B 


"d 


Xe Ae den 


Sd 


N ourselves the grounds of our belief, is a healthy one, provided that 
\ it be combined with earnestness of purpose. In religious matters 3 
this is especially the case, since its effect is the same as that of ——  .. 
, martyrdom and persecution among the early Christians; it sifts 
\ — the strong from the weak. 
\ You must mix some uncertainty : 
\ With faith, if you would have faith be. 2 
\ (Easter Day.) 
Li 


& D Moreover, such doubt is the peculiar prerogative of reason. 


Se aaa 


L Rabbi ben Ezra bids us “Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 

| grudge the throe,” for : E 
| Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


- qo DR S 


This idea is further developed in 4 Death in the Desert iat 


Man knows partly, but conceives beside, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 


Man partly is, and wholl 
Such progress could no mi re 
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And guesses changed to knowledge absolute, 
Than motion wait his body, were all else 3 


Than it the solid earth on every side ce 
Where now through space he moves from rest to rest. —: 
Man, therefore, thus conditioned, must expect b gi 


He could not what he knows now, know at first ; 
What he considers that he knows to-day, 

Come but to-morrow, he will find misknown ; | 
Getting increase of knowledge, since he learns 1 
Because he lives, which is to be a man, 

Set to instinct himself by his past self : 

First, like the brute, obliged by facts to learn, 4 
Next, as Man may, obliged by his own mind, | 
Bent, habit, nature, knowledge turned to law. - 
God's gift was just, that Man conceive of Truth 

And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake 

As mid-way help, till he reach fact indeed. 


Itshould be mentioned in passing that Browning treats all 


Sorrow and Evil in the same way, as helps to evolution; see we, 
. - p . * . . ge T 
The Ring and the Book, i. 375 and Francis Furi x. . 


The wise Pope says : 
I can believe this dread machinery 
Of Sin and Sorrow [is] devised .. . . to evolve 
The moval qualities in Man—how else ? 
To make him love in turn and be beloved, 
Creative and self-sacrifieimg too, 
And thus eventually God-like. 
But this question is too complicated for fuller discussion 
in the present article. 
Finally, Browning does not hesitate to face that wonderful 
and terrible experience, imaged in the Hast by Shiva, the destroyer | 
—the shattering and destruction of forms iu order that the Spirit F| 


may be set free. He recognises that the ceaseless changes of +) | 
earth, whether they take the shape of a Messina earthquake or of et | 


the appearance of our first grey hairs, are meant to teach us that | 
life is not in the form, but in the spirit ; that : 

The One endures, the Many change and pass. 
^ Attachment to form is the cause of all earthly suffermg, of 


all earthly mistakes. Indeed, without it there would be no earth 
at all ;.for when we cease to attach ourselves to Maya, then Maya 


will no longer exist for us.” 
Browning often dwells upon the need of periodical cataclysms, 


especially in matters of religion. ‘The Pope, though recognising b 
the value of creeds, questions himself thus : { 
ne 3 f 

As we broke up the old faith of the world, | 


Have we, next age, to break up this the new— 
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Taith in the thing grown faith in the report, 
Whence, need to bravely disbelieve report, 

Through increased faith in the thing reports belio ? 
Correct the portrait by the living face, 

Man’s God by God's God in the mind of Man ? 


(The Ring and the Book x, 1863.) 


This is the same question with which Tennyson deals in his late 
poem of Akbars Dream. Again the wise old Pope, speaking of 
8 DESI 8 
the uses of Purgatory to the criminal Guido, calls it : 
That sad, obscure, sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul. 
(Ibid, 2129.) 


The detachment from forms, conventions, prejudices, limitations 
—all the trammels which our own past has woven around us—is, 
as every Theosophist must realise, the hardest of the many 
difficult tasks that await us. But there is comfort in the thought 
that the harder includes the lighter, and that this detachment, 
once gained, will help our upward progress as the casting out of 
ballast. helps the ascent of the balloon. Browning, as usual, 
inspires us with hope that “such end shall be”. In one glorious 
passage he sums up his belief in the future of mankind, and his 
reason for that belief : 

For men begin to pass their nature's bound 

And find new hopes and cares, which still supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs ; they grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 


\ Before the unmeasured thirst for good; while peace 
ὶ Rises within them ever more and more. 


(Paracelsus, 777.) 
Marearer L. Ler. 


~ We rejoice in life because tt seems to be carrying us some- 


where ; because its darkness seems to be rolling on towards light, 


and even its pain to be moving onward to a hidden joy.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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was working on the. Seventh Panel when I first fell into trance. 4 = 
This Panel was to stand behind the Crucifix on the High Altar, e- i 

the Cross of which was made of ebony, and the Christ of ivory : a 
and my seventh painting, which set forth the Resurrection, was 1 
designed to glow with a gold of glory about that symbol of anguish i 


and of hope. 


For thirty years I had labored at the panels, set three on either 
side of the crucifix in the carved and gilded screen that ran round 
the altar—praying, fasting, mortifying myself that I might be 
purified to enter upon things so holy, and with no dark thought to 
disturb me in latter years, save sometimes the question whether the 
great delight I had in my work were not unmeet for a wayfarer 
in this place of sin and pain. But in serving God there must ΩΙ 4 
always be joy, and my joy was the humblest in kind. The high 
triumphs that spring from difficult conquest, from austerities that 
overcome the trammels of the flesh, were by my superiors denied me ; 
and many of my brothers in the monastery (who trod a bitter path 
of cruel sacrifice, of fierce temptation) reached to ecstasies, to— 
perfections, to unions, that must be ever beyond my attaining. 


ji In youth I had studied my art m the schools, had gone from 
master to master, had led a drawling and a careless life, and when 
I took the monkish garb it was from hotness of impotuosity to scale 
the ladders of Divine Love, it was from sharpness of curiosity to 

explore regions of wider sensation, passing out to them if need be c 
by the extremest penances and the cruellest martyrdoms. But my 3 x 
Superiors interpreted this fire in me as pride, as vanity, as sel£-seck- i 
ing: I who was steeped in worldliness aspired, they said, to sudden 
heights which could only be reached with bleeding fect after long, 
ΤΝ of {οῖ]--- who was unprepared, unpurified, proposed 
o Bud y OUR unarmed in the dreadful dangers of 
For my nandi Ἐν all tine glorious 
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i allowed to render wasa grace too great for my unworthiness. I 
2 was therefore bidden to use the gift I had despised in the worship 
T of God. 3a 
{ UE 
E With raging disappointment and at first with smouldering Tas 


rebellion, I took the lower path. They gave me permission to . 
j paint in the church, since in its dim and colored light the finish- 
l ed pictures were to be seen, and I labored there all the hours of E 
J the day, ceasing only for the Holy Offices when the organ thunder- 

ή ed its tides of inspiration through the church. Living thus so 
close to mysteries that transcend our farthest imagination, and 

to a Love unbounded by space or time, it was small wonder that — . 4 

the evil in my heart ebbed quietly away, and that the whole 

energies of my existence centred themselves in these panels, which — | 

μα were the task entrusted tome from above. Not a stitch in the κα 
Ear Virgin's robe but had been born out of prayer, nota flower at - 

her feet but had been watered by tears of adoration, I needed 

no models; I understood how to draw, and the figures of the | 

Virgin and the Savior and the Saints moved about me dimly |. 

always. Living people would have come as a barrier, coarse and | 

material between me and this vision, born in the light that fell Ps 

from the great rose-windows, in an atmosphere heavy with faint — 

and holy color. My imaginations must be interpreted without - 

intermediary, adapted to their setting, and they claimed from. 

brush sombre and glowing hues, and illumination in gold ofthe . 

detail in the darker parts. I had also to consider how the light of — 

i gm tho great candles burning on tho altar would affect my color, bui vo 

ΕΣ was only in the beginning that these technical matters touched. I 

at all. After a while my hand instinctively obeyed some spin i 

dictation, and I lived so much in the world I was creating that 


4. 


smallest dos in my panel became a s fond în a 
familiar and holy. 


abemetines; as the years went by, it see 
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Garden of Gethsemane, and held converse with the Shepherds 
abiding in the fields. Too high an honor it was that I should be 
permitted to touch that sacred ground even in dream, and even in 
dream to see in living guise the face of the Virgin and of the Child. 
Only I came with so tender a reverence, with so fervent a worship, 


that I fancied my presence might pass without presumption about 

that holy spot. So with time, as the panels grew under my hand, 

I began to live more and more in their country which gradually 

΄ expanded for the Saviors treading: until at last I came to do 
the final panel—the Resurrection. 


As I have said, it was to be a golden glow behind the ebony 
. Cross with its Figure of ivory, the light of heaven flashing behind 
the agony of earth. The Christ I painted rose glorified and shin- 
ing out of the grave, floating up to the New Jerusalem as visioned zo NS 
by S. John the Divine. JE 
I had painted some of this panel set against the screen that 
my illunination and design should harmonise with the gilded 
carving of the canopied framework. Whether it was that the 
high nature of my subject raptured me, or whether the dazzle of 
its glory numbed my powers, it is certain that manual labor 
became more and more difficult, and the desire more and more 
. urgent to absorb and lose myself in this radiance. A decade 
had passed since this panel was begun, and half was not 


en it was that I first passed into trance, and the brother 
vas grinding my colors told me afterwards that he saw a pale 


g out of my mouth, which floated towards the picture 
iits gold. 


sometimes said that the soul may take visible shape 
18 in sleep or in trance, appearing in different guise 
b beho s. I have no knowledge if this may be, but 
n it as trae, and certain it is that when my 
tate dim. πλοῦ PA 2: some meyecendent 


j 
i 
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outside time, wherein all the past lives eternally, which holds and 
Stores the vital records of all events and emotions. Not only, then, 
in dream or in imagination did I tread the landscape of Palestine: 
I believed that my soul became an actual and intimate partaker 
in the bliss of that blessed time when Christ walked as man among 
men. 


I passed now frequently into trance, counting only as life 
those periods when the soul went beyond the bounds of the body. 
Now, too, many of the brothers had seen this vapor issuing from 
my mouth, and floating into the gold of the panel. It happened 
not only in the church at prayer, but sometimes at meat, or as 1 
meditated in the cloister: I would become stiff, rigid, insensible, 
while my soul walked in the garden of the Saints. At the end 
this marvel came to the ears of our Head. 


He sent for me to go to him, and when I saw him, so 
venerable, so compassionate, my heart misgave me. How had I 
offended? In neglecting perhaps the duties that lay closest, for 
presumptuous intrusions upon ground too holy for my feet ? Or had 
Satan invented some subtle lure for the senses which had woven 
illusions about my brain? 

The Head spoke to me gently, questioning, bidding me tell 
him as best I could how my soul was taken with these impetuosi- 
ties—having me describe the landscape that my soul seemed to 
attain, which was indeed only the landscape of my panels, but 
transfigured—asking me of my visions, which were indeed only the 
visions I had painted, but glorified almost past recognition, ‘This 
finished, he shook his head, murmuring of the snares and pits that 
on every side beset our feet. And after that he said how I was 

trapped like a bird, and prisoned ina gilded cage of my own 
devising; how I had built myself thickness after thickness within 
the rigid walls of my own conceptions, cramping my stature to suit 
their narrowness and with preconceived notions blocking the way 
to the Truth. “It is no strange matter, my son, that your soul 
should go out into this little world of your making: I myself have 
seen the vapor passing over: a and as we know that every material 
is held together by unseen and unthinkable forces, so it need 
not puzzle us that this essential force of your being should animate 
the material work of your creation. But it is a grievous matter, 


thing 
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for if we are entangled in our works, they drag us by their material 
nature into blindness and falsities: thus, you thought yourself to 
be scaling heaven, when you were only climbing the ladder of your 
own brain. Even for this climbing you needed heaven’s guidance : 
heaven I doubt not was with you in your labor; but you have 
made this labor a prison, when you should have stood aloof and 
free; you have bound yourself with the bondage of things. Now 


3 that the moment has come for the soul’s flight beyond, you have 
closed every door and window, and clipped her wings, so that like 
ý a maimed thing she must droop in a world she has outgrown, 
a unable to soar into the empyrean that should be hers by right of 

her task courageously done.” 


At that the horror of my past blindness so darkened me that 

the full realisation of what I had lost was for a while delayed. I 
did not question his words, for it was as if the sun had suddenly risen, 
and shown me in its small nakedness the narrow place in which 
Thad been stumbling. How low the mind that could have rested 
satisfied in so little room ! This too when the time had come for 


; ts E splendid battle and for glorious experience: when I was to have 
eg been admitted to the sublime austerities and extremer abnegations. 
— — The pitifulness of my self-conceit abased me to the dust. I had used 
heaven's radiance to light little candles to my own egoism; I had 
striven to net the Mystery of Mysteries in the meshes of my own 


The Head seemed to guess my thought : “My son, that which 
deemed your glory will become your shame. You will still 
trance, and the soul will still go its accustomed path 
its little narrow prison. I know this is the effect of. past 
and cannot be accounted expiation : yet in the Mercy of 
ery soreness of this effect may beig expiation in its 


A 
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prompted from on high, bids you to act. But remember I would 
rather have you lure the soul by a less violent means, by continual 
prayer, by meditations on the mysteries transcending the imagina- 
tion of your paintings, by penances, too, as I shall direct. For 
your panels were a stage in the pilgrimage, a necessary stage, a 
little cairn set up to show where God had visited you: and all 
would have been well, if you had not chained yourself to the spot.” 


If bitterness of sorrow, if long and cruel wrestlings of the 
spirit brought expiation, surely some measure of my sin would have 
been purged away ; but as the flesh grew weaker—age had come 
upon me in one hour—the soul, instead of gaining additional 
strength, seemed less able to free itself from the familiar con- 
ceptions in which it was embedded. Now I was falling continually 
into trance, and from old habit my soul was continually drawn to 
walk the narrow pathway of my own imaginations. 

Then when I knew that death must be near, and I had not yet 
disentangled myself, I determined to avail myself of the permission 
of the! Head, and to destroy the panels: otherwise it seemed to me 
that my soul must inhabit them for thousands of years perhaps, 
until time brought the church to ruin, until the colors faded and 
peeled off in flakes, and my prison, crumbling to dust, allowed 
at last the unhappy Spirit to escape into a wider air. 

So I brought with me knives to scrape off the gold, and oils 
and chemicals to wash the paint away. I knew it would tax me 
to the uttermost, for my feebleness was great, but the knowledge 
of coming death added fuel to my eagerness. As my knife was on 
the gold of the panel, a penitent came and knelt at the altar steps. 

It was the face of one who had gone through deeps of 
suffering, and anguish was sharp-cut on her face. I would not 
break on her prayer with the noise of my scraping, but watched 
her from behind the Crucifix till she should have done. And first 
she looked from panel to panel, and seemed to drink in life as she 
looked, and then her eyes rested on the Crucifix with the glow of 
Resurrection behind, and her face became rapt so that I thought 
perhaps an angel had entered unawares. 

When she rose from her knees I followed her feebly into one of 
I felt she had a message for me, and I must speak 


the side aisles. 
. .?2 ole 
with her. “You are in great sorrow, my daughter ” Lasked her. 
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? she answered, “but as I 


«I was in great sorrow, father, 
knelt on the altar-steps a great love and a great peace seemed to d 
breathe out upon me from the Virgin and the Savior and the Saints | 
that are upon the altar-screen, so that I was lifted up away from i 
my pain, and given surpassing comfort." x | 


I spoke eagerly : “ You think these paintings helped you?” 


* The soul is very weak, father," she said, “ of itself it knows | 
not how to reach up to the mysteries of the faith : but the beauty 
that is built out of spiritual experience seems to open a pathway 
for our stumbling aspirations, and we are able sometimes to pass 
along it into the Beyond.” | 

« Into the Beyond,” I repeated; “the Beauty does not hold 
and entangle you, it does not encumber your feet ? 3 

“No,” she answered, “for I think no soul could rest satisfied, t 
could make a home, in the imaginations of another soul. Only the Be 
painter himself could dwell in his picture. And indeed,” 
added, “the paintings behind the altar are alive with such intens- 
ity that one might almost believe a living soul breathed from 


she 


them to give strength and courage to unhappy creatures like myself, 
to re-awaken the glow of forgotten hopes, to re-kindle the ancient 
fires.” 

She knelt for my blessing, and passed ont. Was her message 
indeed the message of an angel ? i 

Now I understood -how the expiation of my sin was to be 
accomplished ; I saw in a flash of vision the purgatory where my 
soul was to abide. Here in this church, in this prison of my dud 
making, my soul should linger out the unending years, till time 
at last crumbled all to dust, bearing ever the torment of unsatis- 
fied thirst for the great spaces, for the divine raptures, but 
permitted in tender humility to give help to those unhappy d 
brothers who, broken and doubting, knelt before the Crucifix in a 
last agony of despair. 

Feebly I crawled to the Crucifix, and with dimmed eyes 
looked into the narrow space which for untold ens I should 
inhabit. Then the little Christ-Child I had made in the panel 1 


smiled and stretched out his arms to me. 
πει, Rorr WHEELER, 
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THE SCIENCE OF PEACE. 
| VI. THE ANSWER. 
| ; (Concluded from p. 694.) 
| VW E have been travelling in the realm of duality, have been 
Vesstudying Self and Not-Self, Spirit and Bodies. We sought 
the Universal Self, the Universal Ego, the abstract or inner Self, 
the Pratyagatma, the Self of all Selves. We studied Mülaprakrti, 
| matter in its essence, embodiment of manyness as the Self is the 
type of unity. ‘Then we turned to the concrete separated Selves, 
i the Jivas, the fragments, the Spirits. And then to the Bodies in 
the Jivas dwell, in which they work in this so-far fivefold 
universe. All is iu the realm of duality, for even over against 
the Self the Not-Self appears. We must now seek the region in 
which duality disappears, and realise that from the centre it has 
never been seen; however real it may seem while we wander 
round the circumference, from the centre it is ever recognised as 
As all ‘I’s vanish into the one ‘ I,’ so all forms vanish 


which 


mm Ἱ------ 


illusion, 
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into the * Not-I, and we have again the primary duality, ‘I’ and 
* Not-Ij Self and Not-Self, and from that the Oneness. 
2 _ We have seen that matter is only limitation, limitation made 
. by the Self, imposed on the Self by the Self. It has no indepen- 
dent Being, is dependent on the Self for its apparent Being, and 
2 is in very truth not-Being, non-existence. The limitation is the 
outcome of the activity of the Self, the result of his thinking, 
extension and resistance are due to his will In any single 
system the thought-forms of the Logos contain all lesser thought- 


Ej 


M 


forms; in them we think, as in His life we live. That which is 
| seen as matter from without is manifestation as seen from within ; 
matter is a thought-form expressing manifestation. 

These limitations imposed by the Self on the Self, and then 
by the Highest Self on all separated Selves, make up a universe 
with all its contents. The Jiva works after the pattern of his 
i Logos, and by his thought identifies himself with form. He 
delights in identifying himself with a form, and exclaims triumph- 
antly: “I am this," thus realising his own activity ; after a while, 
he finds himself limited by that which at first intensified his Self- 
consciousness, and then he rejects that which he had appropriated, 


casting it away with the repudiation: “I am mot this.” Still 


seeking Self-realisation, he identifies himself with a finer form as 
his Self-expression, and again joyfully cries: “I am this,” to be 
again disappointed, again to reject it as insufficient. And so he 


denying it as a sufficient expression of himself, lured to the 
identification by the increased joy of vivider living, forced to 
J repudiate by the sense of imperfect Self-expression ; and this ever- 
repeated assertion and denial are evolution, are the worl- -process, 
when seen collectively. 


t 
The charm of feeling “T am this? draws him on from stage 
age. He is in the mineral kingdom, and joys in it till, hungry 
ore experience, he cries: “I am not this immovable thing ; 
motion, not this!” He goes on into the vegetable 
, and more of himself is expressible therein, and 
j J am this.” After sons of time, he is satiated 
ane “I am not this” he frees himself into the 
Ῥ riences the joy of its life; “T am this.” Once 


passes from form to form, identifying himself with each, and again: 
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more he denies it, and passes into the human kingdom, and there 


rests content for a time: Iam this.” Thus evolution is seen =" 
summed up, and is the alternation of these two statements. “I Sc 
am this" “Iam not this.” The first binds; the second liberates. E 
Identity and non-identity aro the ever-repeated steps made by the 3 
Self in seeking Self-realisation. Fichte caught this idea and sum- 7 
med up the world-process in the two statements, but failed fully to ^ 
link them. .- 

When the Self is satiated with the human stage, and declares: Py 
“Tam ποῦ this," then may come liberation, mukti, and, if he wills - * 
no further experience in forms, he may retire from manifestation = ! 
for immense periods of time, identifying himself with the Logos, a 


but withdrawing from His activity. Or, knowing himself as free, 
Self-realised, he may accept voluntarily Self-expression in forms 
without Solf-identification therewith, preserving ever an inner 
freedom, “I am not this,’ while outwardly linking himself with 
the forms for tho helping of other Jivas, who remain still in bond- 
age. Then he may identify himself with his Logos in full con- 
sciousness, and turn the whoel of life so long as He turns it. 

The Logos, again, is the Logos of a system, and many 
systems linked together are presided over by a Logos of a 
higher grade, as in the material universe many systems circle 
round a central sun. Bach Logos, grade above grade, wins Self- 
realisation by the same process, as He limits Himself by Selt- 
identification with His worlds, and frees Himself by repudiating 
them and asserting His inner liberty. And thus we rise, step 
by step to the conception of the Inner Self, the Eternal with 
attributes, Saguna Brahman, the manifested Universal One, 
in whom all lesser Selves find their unity. ‘This vast ladder of ever- 
widening Selves leads us to the One Self, the Universal ‘I,’ and 
all that it cognises is the universal ‘NotI.’ Up to that high stag 
duality persists, but beyond this stage is no Higher Self, an 
Highest Self has imposed upon Himself a limitation when He 
identified Himself with His own thought: *'This is I.” When sot 
off that limitation, declaring “This is not I", there is utti í 
liberty, and the triumphant assertion : “ There is onl 1? η 
thought of the Self limits Himself ; the thought of the Se! 

i: 


Himself; and the Not-Self merges in the Self through it € 
A oS ο S ov 
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by the One whose affirmation gave it a transient existence. As the 
system of each Logos vanishes when He indraws His Breath that 
gave and maintained its existences, 50 do all systems vanish in the 
repudiation of the Supreme Self. Kosmic Activity is caused by His 
willing ; kosmic solution is caused by His quiescence ; dissolution is 
the ceasing of the Self-imposed limitation, the kosmic pralaya. 

The Absolute, the No-Number, is the summation of the One and 
the Many; in it are ever all pasts, all presents, and all futures 
simultaneously co-existing ; all actuals and all potentials, all pos- 
sibilities and all realisations, therein never cease to be, equally 
unmanifest in fact, equally manifest ideally. There can be nothing 
outside it; it is the All, the Totality, unchanging, still. Universes 
arise in it, universes dissolve in it, but itself ever is. Changes are 
within it, but itself changes not. 

There is a Samskrt word which contains in the unity of a 
single sound the “I am this" aud the “I am not this,” a sound 
which is the word-symbol of the Absolute. 

In Samskrt these two sentences can be thrown into one: Aham, 
I, efat, this; na, not; for the ‘ aham’ carries the ‘am’ implicitly 
within it. 

Samskrt is a language in which natural facts ave expressed 
in sounds which are creative; every Name of a Great Being ex- 
presses the Being, every letter a fact. ‘There are names which are 
“Words of Power,” which are not descriptive but creative. Hence 
the secrecy with which names have been concealed ; names bind 
and loose. “ Why askest thou my namo, seeing it is secret ?" asks 
an “ Angel” of the Hebrew wrestler. Words of Power were known 
to the Egyptiaus, the early Americans, the Hebrews, the Hindis, 
the Gnostics. They are graven on Gnostics gems, names meaning- 
less to the modern mind but potent in the speech of one who 
knows. They are words compacted of letters each one of which 
expresses a fact; when the relation of the facts to each other is a 
vital truth then the letters expressing the facts make a Word of 
Power. The use of the Word summons the forces of nature 
connected with the facts expressed in its component letters. Such 
Words are potent, magical. 

Now what Samskrt word sums up all evolution, all becoming, 


all time, all eternity ? The Vedas, the Upanishats, declare that 
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there is such a word, and also that the three letters of this word 
are severally indicative of the three states of consciousness. This 
word is AUM. 

Let us follow out the meaning of each letter, according to 
immemorial custom. 

A. This, the first vowel, stands for the Self, the Aham, 
the ‘I’, 

U. This, the last true vowel, stands for the Not-Self. “I am 
the first and the last," says the Christ. “Iam the A and the U, 
the Self and the Not-Self". 

M. This is the ma, the negative, equivalent to na, not. We 
have then the Self, the Not-Self, and the Negation summed up in 
the Aum; otherwise put, in Bhagavan Das’ formula, ahan, I; etat, CE 
this; na, not. This phrase, aham-efat-na, the Self, the Not-Self, 
the Negation, is taken, and the three letters representing it are 
made into a Word of Power, in which allis summed up. The word 
may be pronounced as a unity or as a triplicity—and in many 
other ways—for the A and U combined are, in the Samskyt, O, 
and the lips close on the M, giving a single sound, “the one 
syllable”; or it may be separated into three, A, the Self; U, the 
Not-Self; M, the Negation. As one syllable it is the Absolute, 
the All; as three syllables it is the Becoming, the world-process. 
The word becomes a phrase, the phrase a teaching. Lence it is 
spokon of as requiring a ‘key. A word containing manifold | 
meanings may be unlocked by a key, and then Scriptures become 
luminous and the difficult plain. | 

Origen spoke of the Hebrew and Christian Seriptures as 
having three general meanings: 

1. The Historical, for ‘carnal’ men, ùe, for the ordinary 
men of the world. 

2. The Intellectual, for the learned, the meaning being 
hidden under symbols, as in the case of Abraham and Sarah, 
given in Galatians: “Which things are an allegory ”. 

3. The Spiritual, only discernible by the spiritual man. The 
use of this key is only to be found by the unfolding of the 
spiritual nature in man, the realisation of the One. 

Each must for himself seek the key and find it. One search 
and one finding are chronicled in the book on which these articles 
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are a comment. Some may be aided by that experience of one, 
others not. For those who may be aided by it is it written. 

Can we now answer tho question: Why are we here? Is it 
not by the Will to know and to Experience? The Will to define 
and to make manifest that which is vague, indeterminate, unmani- 
fest? The separated Self demands a definition of the thronging 
yaguenesses around him; as he becomes separate, he becomes 
limited, knowing that he lives, but demanding self-definition, 
self-realisation, in all places and all times. He knows the 
universal, he wills to know the particular, for without knowledge 
of the particular how shall the universal be truly known ? 

Why does a Logos will to bring a universe into being ? 
From His determinate will to define Himself; He identifies 
Himself with His universe, knowing Himself as ‘This’; He then 
realises that He is not This, but part of a Life vaster than llis 
own. ‘The ending of His universe by His repudiation of it is the 
mukti, the liberation, of a Logos. On the lower plane we imitate 
Him in the identification and the repudiation, and we reach up to 
Him as He toa mightier yet. We were in the beginning of our 
separation but conscious of a vague general ‘am’; the physical 
plane first yields us the consciousness of an ‘I, separate from 
‘others, and plane after plane expands that ‘I?’ without losing 
its definition. "The desire to define ourselves, to realise ourselves, 
brings us into the universe, the longing for self-dependent existence, 


— for realisation of life. The weariness of a particular body may 


impose upon us the illusion that we do not wish to live, but no 
novement in the Not-I can change the determined will of the I. 


ing of afresh body. The Self is resolute to realise itself, and 
is done it will remain embodied. 


ven 
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manifestation, and in identity with the Universal Self we find our- 
selves in the Peace, And we learn that Being realises its own 
antithesis in Non-Being, an antithesis not outside but within itself, 
and there, finally, there is only the ‘I,’ Myself and not another. 

In that centre alone is Peace, but each liberation from a 
particular Not-Self is accompanied with a partial peace, with a 
partial Self-realisation, a partial freedom. While we wander 
round the circumference there must be turmoil and unrest, trouble 
and agitation. But when we glimpse the thought of the centre, 
its peace rays out upon us, if but fora moment. The turmoil is 
felt asa passing unreality with which we are amusing ourselves for 
a moment; pleasure and pain are seen as reflexions in the Not-Selt 
of the Bliss of the Self; the momentary Self-realisation brings a 
wonderful Peace, and the turmoil is never agam wholly bewildering 
or crushing. In the worst anguish of the Not-Self we say with a 
smile: “This is not I,” and the phrase becomes a conviction, 
and the conviction grows deeper and deeper, till it is more and 
more a reality and the rest a mirage and a dream. 

To that Peace in Eternity may we all come and therem may 
we abide. 

ANNIE Besant. 
[Readers who take pleasure in these lines of thought will be glad to know that 
the author of The Science of Peace has in the press a translation of the Pranavavada, 
the transcription of which he described, with the curious circumstances surround- 
ing it, some yeurs ago. Tho book will be in two volumes, of from 400 to 500 pages 


cach. ] 


FATE AND I. 
Since I bat my door to Hate, 
What have I to fear, O Fate? 


Since I fear not—Fate, I vow, 


I the ruler am, not thou! 


—JBE. W. Wilcos. 
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GHAZZALÓ' “ON THE SOUL." 
(& Free Rendermg). 


** We equalised and breathed into it with our Breath.” 


FYNHE action that produces the highest degree of purification 

and moderation of temperament that is possible for the soul 
is called equalisation ; the place of lodgment of the soul of Adam 
was moist clay, with which his skeleton was built; that of his 


a descendants is the germ of life within the man. In the world, 
there are solid substances: like mud and stone, or liquids like 


E . water. Fire does not kindle either of these or the compounds of 
μ΄ these. Fire has no effect on mud, till it undergoes modification 
* E and becomes by natural process a regular vegetable. Man eats 
E and assimilates the vegetable; it becomes his blood and humours. 


By a process of extraction, the essence of that blood becomes the 


germ within man. Within the womb of the future mother the 
constitution of this germ is still further tempered, so that it 
becomes suitable to be the habitat of the soul. This process is 
very like the ignition of the wick of a lamp, which when soaked 
sufficiently well in oil becomes fit to hold a flame. In short, when 
the germ attains its highest perfection and equalisation of tem- 
perament, it becomes deserving of a soul that might take possess- 
ion of it. Then what is lacking that the great Benefactor and 
Giver who gives to every one his due, should not give to the 
- embryo the soul that it is fit to hold? By equalisation is thus 


t the process that the germ undergoes, till it becomes fit 
ο hold the soul. } 

X The Breathing. This refers w the cause by which the wick 
emb yo) becomes lighted with the flame of the soul. When a 


wer blows on a burning piece of tinder, it bursts into flame. 
x mg therefore is the cause of the flame. The cause that is 


ali, or Ghazali (Imam Muhammad) who is also entitled IInjjat-ul-Islum, 
"name of Abu Hamid Muhammad Zain-uddin-al-Tusi, one of the greatest 
ated Musalman doctors, and author of a ούτος on ihe different 
ence which concern religion, and many other works. He was born in 
450) in a village called Ghazzala in Tus, whence he and his almost 

ther, Imam Ahmad, derived their names of Ghazzali. Ile died nt 
writing no less than ninety-nine works, mostly in Arabic, 
is is a free translation of a treatise of his which, so far as 
eviously been rendered into English. The quaintness of its 


‘in the way of a contribution from our 


t our re: m ud we welcome it the more because it is so | 
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thus fixed is an unsuitable expression in the case of God, and 
therefore the effect is here taken for the cause. 

The Quran says: * God became wrath with them and thus took 
vengeance.” Now anger is an emotion that affects the tempera- 
ment of the angry person, so much so that he feels distressed at it. 
This is impossible in the case of God. Here therefore the effect of 
anger is meant; the person who is the subject on whom the anger 
is vented is annihilated. Thus the effect of anger is taken for the 
cause. Similarly the cause from which the effect (breathing) is 
brought about is taken for the breathing itself. ‘There is no 
actual blowing in of breath. 


The Wick and the Flame. This is the conjunction of two 
attributes. One attribute is that of real acting or creating, and 
the other the existence of a temperament fit to receive the soul. 
The namo of the Actor is the Great Bestower; and He bestows 
things on those who really require them and are fit to receive 
them. He gives existence to that which has the fitness to receive 
existenco. He has another attribute called the Power. He is 
like the sun which lights up things which have the fitness to show 
themselves off, when there is nothing between them and the sun, 
The attribute to receive is thus the transparency of the thing 
itself. A mirror is tarnished. There may be faces in front of it, 
but they are not reflected init. The furbisher begins to furbish 
the mirror and removes the tarnish. As the tarnish disappears, 
the faces opposite to it gradually appear in it; in fact, the faces 
are created in the mirror. Similarly, as the germ develops into an 
embryo and the embryo attains its equalisation of temperament 
and pertection, the soul too appears in it from the Creator of the 
soul. There is no change in the Creator, just as there was no 
change in the face that was reflected in the mirror, immediately the 
mirror became bright. To say that the soul was created then only, 
and did not exist before, isa mistake. The non-reflexion of a 
face in a mirror does not point to its non-existence before the mirror 
became bright. 

The Great Beneficence. When water falls on the hand from 
a vessel, the particles of water separate themselves from the 
vessel and. fall on the hand. ‘This isnot an apt illustration of 
God’s beneficence. It is however comparable to the sun, which 
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lights the walls of a house. People incorrectly assume that the 


rays separate themselves from the sun and attach themselves to E: 

things or spread themselves on the walls. The light of the sun is . -ἵ 
the cause of the appearance of a thing which is a fit receptacle ; 4 N 

for the sun's rays, though it might be less reflected in a wall. It E cuc 


is like the reflexion of a face in the mirror. The face does not l 
detach itself from tho person, and attach itself to the mirror. The | 
face of a man becomes the cause of existence of the face in the | 
mirror, which is fit to reflect it. There is no detachment on one 4 
hand and attachment on the other. In things that have aptitude 7 
to assume existence, the cause of their existence is the beneficence | 


of God. 
What is the Soul? This isa question the answer to which the 
i Prophet was prohibited from giving in the case of unfit persons. 
5 To those that are fit to understand there is no prohibition. The Am ὶ 
soul is ποῦ a substance that has been poured into the body, like í if 
: water into a vessel. It is not an extension that exists in the 
heart and brain of man like blackness.in a black thing or know- 
s ledge in the knower. It is on the other hand an essence that 


knows itself and its Creator and enquires into causes and effects. 


Knowledge is extension. If the soul were extension, then 
the existence of extension upon extension would become possible. 
This, however, is an impossibility in the view of philosophers. 
There is another proof that itis an essence and not an extension. 
An extension possesses only one attribute, being one dimension of 
a thing; but the soul has two opposite attributes ; while it knows ^ 
tself, it knows its Maker also. It 15 nota body. A body is capa- X 
of being divided. If soul were capable of division, or breaking 
there would be knowledge in one part of 16 and ignorance in 
other. It would thus be cognisant and ignorant of the same 
at the same time. Knowledge and ignorance of one and the 
ig at one and the same time is S TUE 


The ποι part is ae for part m & whole, 
ists here. It may bea part in the sense that one 
Y wi on eM eg are taken which exist i in ten, 
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those things that constitute the existence of men ; their soul will 
be one of them. 

How it exists, It is neither within nor without the body ; it is 
neither separate from it nor connected with it. It has been proved 
that soul is neither corporeal nor spatial. When it is neither of 
these, then the question of its connexion or separateness is as much 
unconnected with it as the question of ignorance or knowledge 
with a mineral. A mineral is neither cognisant nor ignorant; for 
knowledge and ignorance, life is a condition ; and when life itself 
is denied to a mineral, then whatever is dependent on life should 
also be denied. 

The Soul’s Direction. Tt is free from all the qualities of being 
contained in a space, connected with a body or particularised in a 
direction. These are the attributes or dimensions of a body ; and 
when it is proved that soul is neither a body nor an extension of a 
body, then it is free from all those attributes. 

The Forbidden Hwplanation. Common people cannot have the 
understanding of this. There are two sets of people—the common 
and the elect. The former cannot understand the attributes of God ; 
how then can they understand the attributes of the soul? The 
Karamathians and the Hanbalis who are over-shadowed by material- 
ity have become Corporealists, have denied the attributes of God 
Himself, and cannot understand how God can have no body. Those 
advanced a stage further have no doubt denied corporeality, but 
could not deny the attributes dependent on corporeality. They 
have fixed a direction. Then come the last—the Asharies and 
Mulàzilites, who have advanced the furthest and believe Him to 
be existence free from direction and dependence. 

Why Mysteries are not for the Common People. The impression 
has gained ground amongst them that the attributes ascribed to the 
soul are impossible except in the case of God. A man runs the risk 
of being labelled heterodox, if he ascribes these attributes to the soul. 
They would think that the attributes peculiar to God are assumed 
not only for the soul, but for the personal self. 

How the attributes are common to God, and others than God. 
They think it impossible that two things in space can! ocdapy 
one and the same place at one and the same time. Similarly they 


think it impossible that two things can do so in non-space. In the 
8 
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first case (of two things in space) they think that their distinction ] 
would disappear, and they would coalesce into one. In the second C 
case, they think that if one of the two things in non-space requires | 
no space, their distinction would disappear. Two dimensions can- eu | 


not occupy the same space. The objection is seemingly valid. It 
is a palpable mistake to suppose that distinction between two | 
objects is made known on account of space. The distinction may | 
be from three sources: from space—two things in two places are 
distinguishable; from téme—two extensions in one essence in two 2 
different times are distinguishable ; and the third from definition. 
Different extensions of one and the same object are distinguishable | 
at one and the same time by mere description or definition, as, for l 
example, saltness and moisture in a particular object. Time and 
space are one; but by mere description they are distinguishable. Ἴ 
Knowledge and intention (Divine)—these are distinguishable by Le | 
themselves by mere description or definition; otherwise the whole is / | 
one only. When extension of objects is imagined and distinguish- | 
ed, different objects, though they may not be in space, can be | 
| imagined and distinguished. It would appear that to give such | 
t attributes to soul is to bestow the attributes of God on it and to | 
s ‘make the two similar. ‘his is not so; no similarity is established | 
2 between man and God when we speak of man as living, knowing, | 
powerful, hearing, speaking, although those attributes belong to 


God also. Similarly to be non-spatial is not a peculiar attribute 
of God. The special attribute of God in which no ono partakes 
is His Everlastingness. He is, by His essence, everlasting—by His 
essence, living, and so on. Everything else lives owing to Him and 
not by its essence. ‘Tho essence of all things is nothingness ; their 
existonce is borrowed from God. God’s existence is His essence 
and is not borrowed ; everlastingness is the special attribute 
of God. : 

— Breathed with our Breath. Tho question arises: “ Why with 
our breath? and why is the breathing specified?” All things 
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> my spirit into i". What then is the meaning of this breathing ? 
f If it means that breath left God and joined man, then division in 
the nature of God becomes possible; but this cannot be. The 
~ 4 answer to this question may be illustrated from the sun. If the 
: sun says “I have given light to the earth,” this will be correct. 
The earth, although there might have been little light 1n it, was 
not like the atmosphere. Thus Soul was free from space and 
dimensions ; to become cognisant of everything was potential in 
it, although it has no comparison with God; but in other bodies 

there was nothing of the sort, and hence the particularity. 


= 


Spirit, the Command of God. he “world of command” is 
simply the world in which there is no measurement, estimate or 
delineation ; and the world of creation is-the world in which these 

qualities exist. It does not necessarily mean invention. Tho 
MET A “world of command” is therefore the world which is above 
sonso, thought, direction and space. There is no quantity in it, it 
does not come within the purview of measurement; but the world 
of creation is just the opposite of this. The souls of men and 
angels belong to the world of command. 
H Whether Soul is Created. Although a set of people believe that 
| the soul is uncreated, I do not believe it. We say “the soul is not 


created” in the sense that it is not subject to measurement or 
division. But all the same it is created in the sense that it is not 
original and not everlasting. When the embryo becomes fit and 
suitable enough the Spirit manifests itself in it; Just as in the 


mirror a face manifests itself immediately the mirror acquires 
E d sufficient brilliaucy. 

A face may be existent previously, but it does not appear in 
the mirror till the latter becomes fit for it. Immediately the 
mirror is furbished, it reflects the face. 

After Separation. In virtue of connexion with bodies, souls 
acquire certain qualities, such as knowledge, ignorance, purity, 


impurity, good morals and the reverse. On account of the acqui- 
sition of these their separateness will remain, which was not the 
case before their connexion. 

The Image of God. ‘The word surat (image or face) has differ- — 
ent meanings in Arabic. It means shape or combination of shap 
as of bodies which we sense. Sometimes it means proposition 

ae 
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ον one might speak ofthe surat or shape of a problem in Euclid. | 
E It may mean the image of a combination of circumstances. Hero e 
* shape ον surat is the metaphorical shape of the thing. It means ' | 
τ. the connexion between essence and attributes and actions. We Yt 

E have explained that soul is an essence ; it is neither a body nor an 


extension. It is ποῦ an essence contained in space or direction ; it 
is neither connected with nor detached from body ; is neither with- 
in nor without the body. These things are in God also. Consider 
the attributes of God. ‘The soul is living, knowing, powerful, b 
willing, hearing, seeing, speaking. These are God's attributes also. 

The Source of Man’s Actions. It is will ον intention. It manifests 
itself in mind, and then with the aid of the animal soul (which isa 
term for ethereal vapour) it circulates through the system and rises 
to the brain. From there it acts on the nerves which-emanate from PEL 
it, and reaches the arteries, veins and muscles. When the nerve 
absorbs it, the finger moves, and through the finger, the pen; then 
there is motion in ink, and then a form appears which originally 


— 


NUMINE NES 


was in will or intention. ‘This form is according to the form in the 
treasure-house of our thought. Whoever has dived into the actions 
of God, and pondered over them and considered the skies and stars 
‘and their influences cannot but be struck with the thought that 
angels play the same part in the macrocosm as do our faculties in 
‘our microcosm; and that man’s control over his body is very like 
God's control over the world. i 
— Mam has the same control over his kalb (mind) that God has 
over his arsh, the brain. corresponding to kurchi and the senses to 
the: angels, who are by nature obedient to their Owner and do not 
disobey Him, just as our senses do not disobey us. ‘The organs: and 
he muscles correspond to the skies; the power in the fingers 
sponds to the nature with which the Creator has endowed 
y living creature. ‘The paper, pen and ink (in our simile) are 


E 


selves. The mirror of our thought corresponds to the loh-i- 
(the preserved Tablet). 

ο who has understood this will grasp tho meaning of the 

nied man in Hisown image”. “He who under- 

Y junds his Cual, it if the relations and 


a 
- 
: 
| 
j 
! 
g 
| 
] 
í 
) 
E 
j 
| 
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from a knowledge of his nafs, understand his God. If God had not 
concentrated in man all the things that are in the world and had 
not made him a small model (a microcosm) and had not made him 
the rub (the ruler) of this microcosm, he would not have understood 
the great world and its Rub (ruler) who controls it with knowledge, 
power and wisdom, and would not have become cognisant of any 
of the attributes of God. By such a relation, nafs becomes one of 
the rungs of the ladder to the knowledge of the Maker of the 
nafs. 

The Creation of the Prophet. The Prophet hath said: “ God 
created souls two thousand years before the bodies. “I was 
before all the Prophets, but in mission the last of them all.” “I 
was a Prophet when Adam was in clay and water.’ The first 
Hadis clearly shows that the soul is non-eternal and is a created 
object. At first blush, it would appear as if the souls were 
created before the bodies and they existed before them. It is 
however possible that the souls of angels are meant, and that the 
bodies referred to are arsh, kurchi, the heavens, stars, mud and 
water. Remember that the bodies of men en masse are msigniti- 
cantly small in comparison with the body of the sun. The body of 
the sun is small beyond comparison with that of its heaven and with 
the heaven about it, and so on until finally we reach the kureht in 
which all are contained. This latter is so small in comparison 
with the arsh of God, that there can be no comparison between the 
two. When all these are considered, the bodies of men en masse 
aro so insignificantly small that they cannot be thought of. 
Remember also that the souls of men em masse are as small in 
comparison with the souls of angels, as their bodies en masse are in 
comparison with the body of the alam (from man to arsh). Their 
appearance would manifest to one endowed with the light o£ illumi- 
nation as the flame ofa wick in comparison with the fire that has 
enshrouded the whole alam. That fire is the souls of angels. 
There is a gradation amongst the angels. They ave separate, 
and no two of them are in one rank, as in opposition to the souls of 
men, which in spite of their multiplicity are all one in kind and 
rank. Hach angel is sui generis. God has made the angels say 
(in the Quran): “ Thero is no one of us but hath his known place.” 
“ We are those having purity.” ‘The Prophet has said that none 
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of those who are in ruku perform the sijdah; and none of those 

who are in kiyam perform their ruku. Verily there is none 

amongst them who hath not his appointed place. Thus the souls vas 

and the bodies mentioned in the hadis are the angels and the bodies M 

in the creation. As for the second hadis “ I am first in creation 

of the Prophets, but the last of them all", here by creation is 

b meant the same estimate, plan or forecast which I have mentioned 

above. It does not mean “the bringing into existence " ; for the 

Prophet never existed till he was born. The excellences aud 

perfections that manifested themselves in him were first in the 

forecast of God, though last in point of manifestation, amongst 

i the Prophets. This is the same as the Arabic saying: “ First 

i thought, then action.” An engineer thinks of constructing a 

building. In the plan in his mind there exists a fully constructed 

and finished building ; butit is only then that actual construction Me 

begins. So far as ite is concerned, the fully-constructed house 5 

already exists in his thought; although material construction is 

his last act, there have been many stages from start to finish—the 

digging of foundations, the collection of materials, the raising of 

the walls, the putting up of the roof. These are mere intermediaries 
to bring his thought into full material existence. 

What is the Object of Maas Existence? To know the excellence 
of proximity to God. This becomes known to us from the teaching 
of the Prophets. The foundation stone is first to be laid ; when 
e this is done the construction progresses upon it from stage " stage 
m the building is complete. In Adam the foundation was laid, ) 
nd the finishing touch was given in the Prophet. ‘This is the bd 
ing of the saying that “he is the seal of the Prophets,” for an S 
addition to perfection is a defect. The perfection of our hand 
consists in one palm and five fingers. Just as a four-fingered man 

i ctive, so is asix-fingered man. Perfection consists in five 
and five alone; the sixthis an additional appendage and 
The Prophet has compared Prophetship to a building, 
all but complete for want of a brick. He was the last 

give p fection to the ο... Thus we see there 


These cee were in 
| ο... came last in the order of 


A 
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existence. As for the third hadis : “I was a Prophet while Adam 


was in mud and water,” 


the explanation of this is in the same 
strain. 

The creation of the children of Adam could not be complete 
until a perfect man was born amongst them—one who perfected 
the object of creation. In him we believe creation reached its per- 
fection, when it accepted the blessed soul of the Prophet. God 
first makes an estimate and then brings it into objective existence, 
just as an engineer draws up a plan on paper or ona slate. The 
engineer draws up the plan with his pen, but it is the knowledge of 
the engineer that sets the pen in motion. Similarly God draws 
up his plans with the pen of His Power on the tablet of His know- 
ledge. Remember that a tablet is simply an object which has the 
aptitude of being engraved upon; and a pen is the object which 
draws up figures on this tablet. This pen and tablet aro not 
a reed and an oblong board. Materiality is not a condition of 
their existence. ‘The pen and tablet of God must be suitable to 
His hand; they are free from material existence. Tho truth is 
they are spiritual essences. 

Krasa Kian. 


AT DUSK. 
[Μι. Hamilton, who has lately joined the Theosophical Society, gave me this 
little poem, which had appeared in musical setting, for the Theosophist. Ep.] 
Adown the garden in the deep'ning dusk 
I look, the rainbow glory of the flow’rs 
Is gone, and they are gloom amid the gloom: 
Only the white ones show and seem to shine 
Starlike from out the shadowland. Dear God! 
—When in the twilight of our troubled day, 
Along life’s garden we shall look our last 
And seo the glancing azure of its joys, 
Its passions’ scarlet glow, it prizes’ gold 
Into one greyness garnered—grant us, Thou, 
As fast tho shadows fall of nearing night, 
That we may see some flowers show all white! 


Henry HAMILTON. 
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THE BOOK OF DZYAN. 
d. copy of the Book of Dzyan, of which H. P. Blavatsky 


of unknown antiquity, preserved in the rock-library hewn out of 
the side of a ravine in which two of the Masters live. It contains 
a single symbol on each page, and, when this is held in the hand 
of a qualified pupil, the scene indicated by the symbol rolls up 
before him as a living picture. 

Descriptions of these pictures have been made from time to 
time, and one of these seems to be dealt with in the interesting 
note given below from the pen of Signor Giovanni Hoffman, 
Professor of Chinese and Japanese in Rome, and the author of a 
Manchurian grammar, who has been good enough to allow it to 
be printed in the Theosophist. He adds the information that 
Taian’s work, Yu-Fu-King, or “The Book of Secret Correspond- 
ences,” is spoken of by Ma-tuan-lin in the book Wen-King-tung- 
hao, bk. 211, p. 27. (p.] 


Professor Hoffman writes: 

Researches regarding the book of the Secret Doctrine, on the 
origin of the mysterious manuscript traced in ideographic charac- 
ters on palm leaves, and, according to Madame Blavatsky, the 
source from whence she drew her Secret Doctrine; what here 
lows is that which I have learnt, as the result of my own re- 


Magic and Alchemy were both practised in China even before 
time of Lao-ze, contemporary of Con-fu-ze; and these studies 


4 


erevived by the Emperor Huang-ty, who reigned 2697 years 


n the fourth century of our era, a Taoist or disciple of Lao-ze, 
nder of the Tao, whose own name was Ly-tzian, retired to 
| ins—probably of Tibet—in order to devote himself 
ion, and he relates that during his meditations the shade 
E on Huang-ty appeared to him and confided to his 
k en led Yu-Fu-King, ov The Book of Secret Corres- 

h the injunction to’ impart its contents to the 

the celebrated historian of the Thang 


k and of the apparition which appeared 


speaks as the foundation of the Secret Doctrine, is a volume. . 


———————— er 


| 

7 

i 

E 

3 

| 

| | 
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à to Tian (in Tibetan Dzyan); but he adds that the work is but 
“incomprehensible gibberish, without head or tail.” 


I^ l I aiiai that Tzian must have communicated the secret of ; 
a this his doctrine to the tzianite priesthood—a purely taoistic ME 
one, inasmuch as it teaches the idea of “ The Being” and “ Non- 
Being” (The Absolute) which is the fundamental principle of 

the Lao-ze Cosmogony, of which I spoke in the introduction to — . 

my lectures on the Chinese language at the Royal Institute of > 
Languages at Naples, and this is also diffusively mentioned by E 
Professor Puini in his great work Buddha, Confucius, and Laoze, 
published in Florence in 1878—that is, ten years previous. to 

the date at which Madame Blavatsky published her Secret Doctrine. "M 

She has therefore the merit of having re-arranged the shape- = 

less mass of the aphorisms of Dzyan or Tzian; but the doctrine 

\ exposed in these applies entirely to the Lao-ze School, and in no 
wise to the vedic, as she wished it to be believed. 1 


F 


Tn China we find the most ancient source of Science and Reli- . 
gion, one far anterior to that οἳ the Vedas; and certainly even the 
Pythagoric Arithmetic is but a plagiarism of the ancient Chinese 
arithmetic, while the gymnosophistic Masters of Pi-ta-guru. 
(Pythagoras ) teach that the Science of Numbers was communicat- 
ed to thom by a people inhabiting the north of the Alpine plains | 
| of Tibet—therefore, by the Chinese. 

This is in fact what I have clearly shown when speaking of 


the morphological origin of our own numbers, which still bear all 


| E tho traces of their Chinese outlines. 
| I am delighted to hear that there are people competent to 
interest themselves in so important a question, and to contribute | 
my own modest quota from pure interest in the cause of truth. — — 

The ‘Tarot is an inexhaustible source of religious, seient 
archeological, philosophical, historical, esoteric and mi 
knowledge; and on each of these subjects provides matter to 
nish books of revelations which each day become still 


^ 
ws) 


uminous and complete. 


to thank the Baroness Juli 


+ 


[E have | c 
Max Gysi for the above. Eb.] 
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AHE symbology of numbers becomes, in its highest application, 
| an attempt to translate mystical arithmetic into states of Y 
human or divine consciousness. 'l'oo often the remarks on numbers a 
that are found in the various books are mere collections of isolated ^ 
facts and coincidences, with no attempt to show that they are 
causally related or to weld them into one coherent whole. Until 
: it is possible to state the subject in terms of individual psychology 
E. or ofa cosmic philosophy, it cannot claim to rank higher than 
3 other fragments of old world superstitions and unscientific folklore. 

[t is not sufficient to assert on the authority of some ancient 
or modern writer that a given number has this or that meaning ; 
for such an appeal to authority is only a shade better than supersti- 
tion. It is necessary to show how the number is evolved, and that 
by analysis and synthesis the alleged meaning is inherent in the 
very constitution of the number. To some extent this is possible 
with the simpler numbers, although the whole subject is surround- 

ed with great difficulty, and the higher the number the more 
complex is the task. 


Subba Rao, in his Discourses on the Bhagavad Gita, says : 
“The veal Sankhya Philosophy is identical with the Pythagorean 
system of numerals, and the philosophy embodied in the Chaldwan 
system of numbers. The philosopher's object was to represent all the 
mysterious powers of nature by a few simple formule, which he 
expressed in numerals." : 
Again, by way of illustration, he-says : 
“Tt is to be observed that the number eighteen is constantly recur- 
in the Makibharata, seoing that it contains eighteen Parvas, the bd 
ending armies were divided into eighteen army corps, the batile 
o eighteen days, nnd the book is called by a name that means 


n... Krshna may be the Logos, but only one particular form 
"The number eighteen is to represent this particular form. 


"The justification for the use of symbols at all, whether numeri- 


i 


B ersal truth is dimly apprehended, a symbol 
d 


tat which in itself cannot be comprehend- 
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think the idea that we attempt 


For instance, no one can really 
The word is a label arbitrarily 


to express in the word eternity. 
affixed to a gigantic idea, only a small fragment of which—a 
* symbolic conception "— ean ever 
main limited and conditioned as they are at present. 
d by symbols of some kind; either 


enter our minds while they 


Me Such ideas 


must necessarily be represente 
by the purely arbitrary symbols of ordinary speech and writing, or 
by those of number, color, sound, form, and so on. 

Unrry. 
v One, the monad, as & syinbol, stands for the Absolute, 


Numbe 
of all relation. lt is absolute unity. In it 


or that which is out 
there 15 no distinction of anythin 
is no Self, because this implies not-se 
no Consciousness, because this implies something 
Thinking, feeling, aud willing all imply 


rogeneity, iu some degree. It is 


g that can imply duality. There 
If; no Spirit, because this 


implies matter ; 
of which it is conscious. 
manifestation, separateness, hete 
not possible to think without having some object, real or ideal, 
about which to think. Iven if the thin 
Cosmic Consciousness, duality will still be 
and change means 


king be supposed to take 


place within some vast 
all consciousness entails change, 


implied ; for 
one who loves aud the real 


duality. Similarly, love implies the 
or ideal object that calls forth the love. If the one who loves 
and the one who is loved are absolutely unified no love is possible, 
nor any other feeling. And it is even more evident that no action 


yossible without some distinction between the doer and that 


is ] 
upon which he acts. 

nity, then, is au idea that, in its fulness, is completely 

» D , Δ 


our consciousness, and must be ranked with 


outside the range of 
require à symbol to express them, uot 


other great ideas that 
because they are untrue but because all expression or manifestation 
entails limitation, and to 

IË, therefore, we abandon the 
and turn our attention to separateness, it 


limit them is to deny them. 
attempt to comprehend unity 


in any absolute seuse, 
will be seen that a relative unity € 
it be spiritual or material. 

eal or any other plane owes its 
s every definite chemical 


an be discovered in every real 


entity, whether 
Each atom of the physt 
individual distinctness to unity, as doe 


compound, every crystal, every planet, and every solar system. 
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Snnilarly, the physical body, whether of a man or am animal, 

displays unity in the sense that it is one whole, complete in itself. 

Unity gives individuality to things ; not in the sense that they 

cannot be divided, but in the sense that each is a whole, complete 

d in itself, which if divided loses its unity and becomes a mere 

a collection of parts. For instance, a molecule of water is such a 

3 whole, complete in itself; and if it is decomposed it loses its unity, 

its individuality, and becomes a mere mixture of atoms of hydrogen 

and oxygen. Similarly, each ultimate atom has its individual unity, 
E which is lost when the atom is split up into its constituent parts. 


As previously noted, unity forbids change, because chango 
iy implies difference, duality. Therefore so long as unity prevails 
no change can take place. For this reason, if we look for a 
correspoudence among the three gunas, unity evidently corres- 
ponds to ‘lamas, stability, changelessness. 


If we seek for unity in the human mind, we find it in the 
fundamental consciousness, the Self. 


This presents the familiar 
three aspects of feeling, 


thought, and volition, but is not confined 
to any one of them and underlies all of them. 


A man’s thinkings, 
feelings, and willings ar 


e countless between birth and death ; but 
the power to gather them all up in one, to unify 


them, constitutes 
him a self, a unity, complete im itself so far 


as it goes. 
To this may be added the self-evident fact that, when con- 
sidered apart, each thought, each fecling 


» and each volition must 
have its own unity for so long as it lasts, just as cach wave of 
- the sea has a relativo unity of its own, 


Duaurry, 


Unity underlies all nwnbers and is present in them all. For 


Uus reason number two is a two-in-one, number three is a three-in- 

v. MD a . TA A » 7 

one, and so on with the others; each is à unity with two, three or 
2 


aspects. The unity of the duad is what it inherits from iis 
t the monad; its duality is what it possesses in i 
ndividual character. 


ing wi 


ts own 


nt 


th absolute unity, w 
self. 


» e are frankly ontside the 


but when we come to 
z | t with something we can 
conj D gest; Positive and negative, spirit and. 
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matter, and similar pairs of opposites, which seem well within the 
reach of thought. The subject, however, is much more subtle and 


E elusive than it appears at first sight. 

If we try to imagine the coming forth of a universe into mani- 
festation, much as it is depicted in the stanzas of Dzyàn, absolute 
unity means universal pralaya, wherein nothiug is but Para- 
brahman, in the sense in which this term appears to be used in 
Subba Rao's lectures and in the Secret Doctrine. The duad, 
triad, tetrad, and other numbers then signify various stages in 
manifestation, proceeding from homogeneity to heterogeneity on 
the downward or creative arc. ‘ 

In the case of the duad, difficulty arises as soon as we enquire 
how this number comes into existence. It proceeds of course from 
the monad, because there is nothing else from which it can pro- 
ceed; but if this term monad be taken in the absolute cosmic sense 
J it is quite impossible to give any logical account of the origin of 
the duad. We may not attribute either thought, feeling, or 
volition to absolute unity ; and if it can neither think, nor desire, 
nor will, how can it ever give origin to number two ? Attempts are 
often made to evade the difficulty by the use of such words as 
evolution, emanation, procession, reflexion, division, vibration, and 
so on; but these are only masks to hide our ignorance. They all 
attribute some kind of activity to the monad, and this is logically 
inadmissible because it implies duality where there is none. 

When the duad has once come into existence some of these 


To say that the monad produces a reflexion of itself anc 
this way manifests a duality is equally illogical. Such a re 
must either be within or without the monad. It cannot be with 
because there is no limit and therefore no outside to 
unity ; and to say that it takes place within is to assum 
tion of parts where there is none, and to take for 
point that it is roquired to explain, E 


do: 


- terms may be applied to it with caution ; but none of them ean be ] 
used as one explanation of its mode of coming into existence. ‘To 

say, for instance, that the monad vibrates and so gives rise to the | 

duad is to assume a distinction of parts in the monad ; thatisto — | 

say, it is equivalent to asserting that the monad is the duad, - 1 
which is absurd. Ἶ Lon | 
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The problem is quite beyond the reach of human thought 
functioning within the limits imposed in the three worlds. No 
word can be discovered or invented that will not break down Nee 
under critical scrutiny. We must abandon as incomprehensible 
1 the question of the relation of the duad to that which is beyond 

all relation. 


lf we pass on to consider a suitable symbol for the duad, 


other difficulties arise. The problem is to discover a symbol that 
k shall signify duality-in-unity but that shall not imply anything 
E beyond this; and in strict truth there is no such symbol. The 

symbol’ employed in the Secret Doctrine is that of a circle with a y: 

diameter drawn across it; and from what may be called an f 
E arbitrary point of view, necessitated by the limitations of our f 
E consciousness, this is probably the best that can be suggested. eu 
x But we really have here two halves of the circle brought into Ὅς 
. relation with each other by means of the diameter; and then vhe 4 
two halves with the relation between them constitute a trinity, 
not a duality. 


The attempt to substitute a solid, a sphere, for a surface vB 
symbol meets with no better success. Duality wil need two b 
Spheres to express it, and they will either be in relation to each 
other or in no relation. If they are in no relation, they will 
represent two absolutes, which is absurd. They must therefore be 
in some relation; but then the two spheres and the 
between them make a trinity, and not 


relation 


a duality. 


lf we turn from concrete symbols and examine the Various 


urs of opposites, whether objective or subjective, the difficulty is b 
t removed, Between any two such pairs there is always a neutral 
dle region not belonging wholly to either, and it constitutes a 
third term. “Above and Below,” for instance, are meaningless 
n relation to some middle point where the observer or the 


observed is supposed to be standing, 


e not only to each other but also 
t fall under one or other of these 


being and no such conduct, real or 
terms cease to have any meaning, 


ve,” as illustrated in electricity and the 

m neutral electricity and the neutral 

gnet—the third term of the series, 
+ 


AM 


Te —————— ΄ 
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Two-dimensional space might be suggested as a symbol; but, 
in the first place, no such space can be proved to exist anywhere; 
and, in the second place, even if it does exist we can only think of 
it in relation to space in general and to our three-dimensional 
space in particular. 

Even “Subject and Object” or “Self and Not-Self,” which 
are probably the most general and least restricted terms that can be 
employed, imply a line of demarcation that exists between the two 
and that brings them into relation with each other. In fact this 
line will actually exist concretely as the body or vehicle in which 
the Self functions, and without which there will be no distinction 
of Self and Not-Self, and therefore no duality. Body will then 
form the third term, as it does not belong wholly either to the one 
or the other but is neutral ground where the two meet, necessary 
for the existence of both. 

Another curious piece of evidence is based upon the mystical 
tetraktys. The highest application of this term is to a group of 
four, one member of which is synthetic of the other three ; a trinity- 
in-unity, But if an underlying unity with three manifested aspects 
constitutes a tetraktys, a duality-in-unity will rank as a triad, not 
a duad; and since unity-in-unity is only unity and no more, there 


is nothing left to illustrate simple duality. 


The difficulty is inherent in the very laws of thought. If we 
start with absolute unity, or that which has no limits, either in 
space or time, as soon us the idea of a limit is introduced four 
things ave nt once implied : (α) the limit itself; (b) that which is 
on one side of the limit; (c) that which is on the other side of the 
limit; and (d) the underlying unity. All these four are essential 
and inevitable. 

In other words, the first and highest manifestation in a 
universe consists of a tetraktys, whichis a manifested triplieity 
with an uumanifested unity. 

Manifestation apparently implies a leap from unity to quadru- 
plicity at one bound, passing over such conditions as two alone 
and three alone as if they were impossible. What then are our 
ideas of duality and triplicity, for such ideas we certainly 


possess ? 
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Duality, as has been shown, is duality-in-unity, and implies | 
two opposites with the relation ormean between them. This givos E 
a choice of two ways of regarding duality. Wither we may think wes ἢ 
of the relation and ignore the &wo opposites, thus symbolising 
duality as relation only ; or we may think of the two opposites and | 


ignore the relation. Tach method is, of course, incomplete because 

something that is essentialis ignored ; but under one head or the 

Σ other all symbols and ideas of duality may be ranked. The first 

method will probably Appeal more to the abstr 
second to the concrete thinker, 

In the case of the triad we ha 

two opposites and their relation ; 

underlying unity, however, i 


act thinker and the 


ve the complete series extended : 
two extremes and a mean. The 
s still ignored here. When itis taken 
into account we have the complete tetraktys. 

The first four members an 
one another. 


e, therefore, inseparable and imply 
The very first Step in manifest 
tetraktys, or a manifested trinity with an unmanifested unity. 

It is no part of my present intention to desc 
which this truth has been recog 
religion and philosophy ancient and modern. Subba Rao calls the 
unmanifested unity Pa ‘abrahman, and the manifested trinity the 
Logos, Malaprakrti, and Daiviprakrti or F'ohat ; 
respectively, the cosmic Self, the cosmic Not- 
Energy that brings them into relation with e 


ation produces a 


ribe the ways in 
nised by the various systems of 


which are 


Self, and the cosmic 
ach other. 


(To be concluded.) 


H. S. Grrr. 


T have said that the 


soul is not more than the body, 
? And T have s 


aid that the body is not more than the soul, 
And nothing, not God, is ereater to one than one’s Self is, 


And whoever Sympathy walks to his 


walks i furlong without 
P own funeral drest in his shroud, 
— And I or you pocketless of a dime may purchase tho pick of 
— the earth, 


—Watr W HITMAN, 
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he HOW “OCCULT CHEMISTRY” CAME TO BE W RITTEN. 
| V few, a very few, enquiries—but coming from valued sources 
‘i 7 L —seem to make it desirable to try to describe somewhat 
| fully how the investigations on which Occult Chemistry was based | 
came to be undertaken and.how these researches were executed. 

| Mrs. Besant has, with her usual talent, managed to compress 
$ many of the essential data into a few phrases scattered over tke first 
b three pages of the book. 


„These descriptions can, however, be easily expanded and many 
details added which seem of general interest. 
^ Above all it is possible. to describe the investigation from its 
living, natural, human aspect, which seems the more real one. The 
investigators were not working in a special laboratory, not exclu- 
ng sively devoted to scientific (still less to chemical) research, not 
specially expert in the science, not trying to prove anything to any- 
body, not intending to attack or overawe science, or to demonstrate ἡ 
the futility of ordinary scientific methods. 

They were simply very busy people, living a life full of varie- 
gated and vital interests, who, in a vast movement requiring con- 
tinuously the greatest adaptability throughout, as well as the 
greatest diversity of action, judged it well to the best of their 
ability and in any practical way that could be realised to complete 
a little corner of a great picture, to fill in a little gap of a ereat 
scheme, to weave in a little strand in a great tapestry. 

As such these researches will be better understood than judged 

- by mere academical standards or measured by ideals of abstract— 
and unreal—-perfection. 

The following is an attempt to reconstruct a running narrative 
of the researches from data furnished by the people concerned, 


e 


They are as true and accurate as memory can make them after a 
lapse of several years ^ Perhaps here and there a detail is not placed 
or narrated in absolutely correct chronological order, but it is be- 
lieved that the story is practically and materially exact. 


A 


: Parr I. 

On a fine day in the summer of the year 1895 (in what month | 

is now no longer determinable) several members of the then Avenue 
T Road Headquarters of the European Section of the Theosop! 


ο... ο: κ -.. 
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Society went for the regular afternoon stroll after the day’s 
work was over. It was a custom to take a walk between tea and 
dinner, and several of the members used to stick to this constitu- 
tional with regularity. Who were in the party seems not now to 
linger in the memory of the chief persons with exactitude, but it is 
certain that they included Mrs. Besant, Mr. Leadbeater, and 
Mr. Sinnett, the latter happening for some reason or other to find 
himself in the Headquarters that afternoon. Others may have 
been present, Mr. Keightley perhaps, and Mr. Jīinarājadāsa and 
Mr. B. Hodgson-Smith, but this is not certain. What seems, how- 
ever, certain again is that the party moved slowly on in the direc- 
tion of Hampstead Heath and that Mr. Sinnett engaged in*a 
conversation on Chemistry and more especially on the constitution 
of chemical elements. By this time the party had reached a sloping 
bank beside the Finchley Road, and when Mr. Sinnett ventured the 
question whether this constitution could be ascertained by the help 
of occult powers it was answered (by A. B. or C. W. L. or both 5) 
that they were quite willing to try whether they could, then and 
there.’ Accordingly the various members of the party let them- 
selves gently down on the grass by the roadside and the two seers 
commenced operations. Now both had before that time acquired 
the power of magnification, though both had only applied it thus 
far to research concerning quite other matters than chemical atoms. 
Evidently the idea of doing so had never occurred to them before 
Mr. Sinnett’s suggestion. At all events they applied these known 
powers to the new problem and found that here too they worked. 
After some looking round both began to describe what they saw, 
the one supplementing the other and both checking each other. 

It is explained that here as in most cases of the later researches 
each picked out an atom of the element examined for her or himself 
and then compared its characteristics by mutual description. It 
is, however, said to be possible to fix a single atom and to pass it 
over to another enquirer for examination, and this was done in 
some rare instances. 


1 any IR 1 
ee i AU ο RM (Transactions Second Annual Congress 
oc. Mun, pect. 1. 8.), p. 441, Mrs. Besant makes these res ος 
5 : s f PS these researches take place at Box 
Will. zs τομίων, however, seems to be of opinion that the Box ΠῚ ο ος 
ΓΝ τμποσεμοό ες to rat plane and brought about the little manual on 
eu nic frane. It may, however, be that inci y, 80 ος 
Β ou adentaily atai 
chemistry were looked up then also, : 2s βόειον, μμ DERE 
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One might object that the taking of a separate atom by both 
observers is unscientific and might occasion mistakes in that they 
might not be absolutely identical, but in actual reality this objec- 
tion is not well founded. 1 


One of the observers would say for instance: “I see three 
or four things in the atmosphere which are absolutely and enor- 
mously more numerous than any other thing init. One of them is 
a sort of fiery, shining, wriggling little snake. It is impossible to 
hold it still fora moment. It seems to have five coils. Do you 
see anything like it ?” 

Then the other would say that he or she saw it also, and 
describe any further characteristics he or she might have observed. 


Then each would take such an atom and begin to manipulate 
it, to break it up, to count its constituent parts and so forth, and 
the other would do the same, describing the results pari passu. 

Likewise one of them would describe “two interlaced tri- 
angles” (hydrogen) or “a queer egelike mass of floating bodies 
in the midst of which is a big balloon-shaped structure” (nitrogen) 
or again “a thing not unlike a corded bale” (carbon). 

When the results of the dissection and analysis proved to be 
the same it was evident that the atoms taken were also identical, 
and for the purpose of selecting specimens this rough and ready 
verbal description proved to be quite sufficient tor those preliminary 
researches concerning very common elements. 

As a result at least three elements were recognised as identical 
to the sight of both and present in quantities quite out of proportion 
more common than anything else. They were, therefore, most 
likely the main body of the atmosphere. Their ultimate unit Ere 
numbers were fairly proportional to the atomic weights of τς 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, so they were provisionally identi- 
fied with these elements. Besides these three another element, the 
* eorded bale', was notieed, but not identified, as also, if memory is 
right, the new element later called kalon, which was then severely 
left aside as a probable mistake. In all, this first investigation lasted 
for about an hour or an hour and a half, after which the party 


‘In the later resenrches the handing over method had often to be resort 
for instance in the case of the rarer substances found in lithia-water. — 
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went home. In the evening (and perhaps some days after) 
the subject was further discussed between Mrs. Besant and 


Mr. Leadbeater. 
F Some additional investigations were undertaken, perhaps ἵ 
ET covering another hour and a half or so, and certain verifications 
= were made. For instance, they enquired whether water contained 
a the due proportion of atoms taken for hydrogen and oxygen. 
3 With this the matter lapsed and the final result was embodied in 
- 


the article on “Occult Chemistry” in the November number of 
a Lucifer for 1895 (Vol. xvn, No. 99, p.211.) It may be noted, in 
passing, that the article proves that also the ‘chemical atom’ of 
ozone, the atom of gold and a molecule of water were examined. 
Neither of the investigators remembered having examined gold 
at all when undertaking the further researches twelve years later. 

The power used for seeing at the time was what is described ys 
as etheric and magnified sight. 
το Babbitt’s book on Principles of Light and Color, which was 
largely written with the help of ‘spirits,’ and in which we find (pub- 
lished 1878) the drawing of the ultimate atom so much resembling the 
drawing given in her article, was known to Mrs. Besant and is 
quoted by her. 

After these brief investigations and the writing of the article 
the subject was left absolutely alone and not touched again by 
either of the investigators until twelve years later. 


Parr II. | 
So matters stood until the beginning of 1907. Since the | E 
ler researches were undertaken tho old Avenue Road Head- v | 
rs had been given up, Mrs. Besant had begun to spend the 
r part of the year in India, Mr. Leadbeater had first been 
in London and later on began his travelling in America and 
ier countries, and consequently both had had but little 
ty for physical plane co-operation in investigations re- 
2 ettled conditions, a quiet life and above alla sufficient 
f time. 


Beles ycas 
Pv 


y part of 1907, when Mrs. Besant returned to 
C India to preside over the Munich Congress, she and 
eater managed to meet and to discuss various plans 
seems that they came to the conclusion that so 
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t much of the results of previous researches had gradually been put 

f in print and placed before the Society that it would be rather a good 

thing to undertake jointly some new investigations in order to be 

ἜΣ able to continue the giving out of new teachings. Mrs. Besant 
then suggested that Occult Chemistry would form a good subject, 
and Mr. Leadbeater agreed to this. 


Some time later Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater (with a small 

P. party of friends, amongst whom were Mrs. aud Miss Bright, 
| Mrs. Van Hook and herson, Mr. Jinarajadisa and Mrs. Russak) 
| settled at Weisser Hirsch near Dresden and spent there the month 
of August in those beautiful and quiet surroundings with the special 
view of carrying out the planned investigation. In order to do 
this, every afternoon (with a very few exceptions at the end of the 
; e period) was reserved for the work of ‘looking up’ between lunch 
da and afternoon tea, being about three hours a day. Altogether four 
weeks were spent in this way. Only very occasionally more 

( time was taken for the work. For instance Mr. Leadbeater 


ouce devoted a whole morning to the drawing of diagrams 


v ENET 


of gold. 


| But roughly 15 may be said that no preparation was made be- Es 
| forehand, nor did comparisons nor working out take place after those 
hours. The counting was done and noted down at the time of 
‘seeing’, and Mr. Jinarājadāsae was the official reckoner'at the 
| meetings. Mr. Hecker, a German friend, prepared the drawings iu x 
| natural perspective with great talent and imagination, whilst later 
on Mrs. Kirby copied these and prepared them so as to fit them for 
reproduction in the press. ‘The investigation was generally made 
in the open in some quiet and beautiful spot of the surrounding 
woods, but once at least the work was done in the drawing-room 
j on account of rain. As a rule the whole party mentioned above was 


A 


present. : 
The majority of them not being specially familiar with 
chemistry were not able to take a direct part in the work, tho igh 
they followed every step of it with the keenest interest. Bu 
Mr. Jinarajadisa was a frequent questioner and took part in t 
theoretical side of the matter. ; 


27 


1 Qecult Chemistry. p. 3. 
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When the looking up was actually begun the seers had nob 
prepared any elaborate scheme or methodical m of enquiry. 
The general idea of atomic weights and the periodic system Was 
in the mind of both and beyond that there was the general notion 
| xm to look first for the lighter substances as most likely the easiest. 
T There were however three distinct considerations which determined 
i the actual line of research. 


First of all, the investigators had to put their power in working 
order, experimenting with various degrees of magnification, compar- 
T- ing impressions, trying combination, analysis, disintegration and 
reintegration, etc.; they had to ‘cast about’ for suitable material 
for the enquiry and to get accustomed to each other, get attuned 
to each other in this special work. (This stage took an appreciable 
amount of time and perhaps the greater part of the first week 
was spent in this preliminary fashion.) 


Secondly, there was an impression—which proved erroneous 
—that all elements were egg-shaped, owing to the accidental 
circumstance that the first three elements observed (Η. Ν. Ου) 
happened to be of that exceptional form. (The Investigators had 
formed a sort of tentative theory that atoms would prove to 
have a circular aura like human beings.) 


ο Now carbon, abundant] Y present in the London atmosphere, and 
in form like *a corded bale,’ had already been observed in London, 
E .. and perhaps even been provisionally identified by a casual (magnified) 

= glance into the coal-scuttle and at a lead-pencil. So this element 
ο tuted a suitable Starting-point for the new enquiry, as it 
eggs d determination why it was not egg-shaped if an ele- 
“ment, and if not an element what it could be. 
mE amb-bell,’ which later on pr 
n the earlier resear 


In the same way a 
oved to be sodium, had been noticed 
ches, and this element was number two of those 
with inthe new Investigation. At this point the conception 
ed for the first time on the investigators that not all elements 
zg-shaped, and gradually the various typical forms, as Spike, 
b Tetrahedron, ete., were revealed. But even then they 
dia » recognised as forming an orderly and 

i whilst also the important discovery that 
TOME es S 
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formal type and valency 1 are directly related came at a much later 
stage when already a quite fair number of elements had been 
analysed, identified and tabulated. So it is evident that though on 
the whole this second enquiry was begun more or less at 
haphazard, it was for the three reasons given that it was com- 
menced with the two substances named. As to carbon, there was 
a lingering memory among the investigators that the ‘corded 
bale’ was in reality that clement, and after the examination a 
glance at a diamond and a lead-pencil made this certain. The 
identification of sodium was more fully established by comparison 
with ordinary common salt and other substances on return to the 
house, but the first identification on the Spot has an interesting 
anecdote connected with it. Wither when writing his Man 
Visible and Invisible in 1902, or else because consulted about it 
by interested readers, Mx. Leadbeater had previously checked 
some of the expositions in A. Marques’ Human Aura? and specially 
that portion (p.22, εἰ seg.) where the author describes “the 
geometrical part of the tattwic aura.” In it he mentions a square 
or quadrangle, corresponding to smell and prthivi. 
It was found on examination that these litéle cubes were simply 
minute salt crystals, of ordinary solid matter (not even etheric) 
and formed a constant part in the ordinary exudation of the body. 
The sodium dumb-bell atom forms, of course, part of their internal 
constitution. So the first and preliminary identification of sodium 
was accomplished by looking at a salt-crystal on the palm of the 
hand and finding the required dumb-bells present in it, therefore it 
must be either sodium or chlorine. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that several of Marques’ ‘tattwas’ are likewise purely 
physical emanations in the various ethers or even lower down. 
It was not always so easy to make preliminary identitications 

and then some other rule-of-thumb method was resorted to. It 
has not yet been stated, I believe, that as a sort of bye-product of 


1 It scems to mo that where in Occult Chemistry (p. Lt and 15) the words tetra- 
tomic, diatomic, triatomic are used there is a lapsus calami, Evidently tetravalent, i 
divalent, and trivalent are meant, for on page 13, the valency (monads, dyads, E 
triads) is given, while on the two following pages in the same connexion tho terms —— FS 
denoting atomicity are used (diatomic, triatomic, tetratomic). E 

lt is to be noted in this connexion that as yet not all spikes, dumb-bells and ue 
eggs can be taken as monovalent. ; PN: i 
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this power of magnification there also comes the power to apply 
- the other senses in this manner, and the minute particle can not 
only be seen, but with an additional effort also tasted and smelt. 
So sometimes these other senses were pressed into service and CES 
specially was this the case with chlorine as the investigators had 
cause to remember, for Mrs. Besant ‘tasted * it and nearly choked 
herself in doing so. This was when determining which of tho 
two elements in salt was sodium and which chlorine. As both the 
constituents were dumb-bells 16 was necessary to find out which 
was the one and which was the other and in the case of chlorine 
its taste could easily decide that. Hence the experiment. 
In the first instance salt was also primarily identified by taste. 
After these initial steps it was felt that the investigation 
should proceed somewhat more systematically and the question 
was considered how to procure the necessary substances, the 
intention being to begin with the lighter ones. The first phase in 
this next step was due to the housewifely knowledge of one of the 
lady members of the party who suggested that some of the 
required elements were ingredients in various substances 
commonly employed in every household and consequently obtain- 
able from the local grocer. So, if memory serves right, blue 
vitriol (cupric sulphate=CuSO, 5H,0) was procured and a 
pound of it triumphantly brought in, but the messenger was 
disgusted when he realised that the merest pinch or the smallest 
crystal would have been enough for the purpose. 
Some of the substances thus procured were for the purposo ς 
of analysing new elements contained in them, some for the purpose 1 
of checking identifications of those already examined. 
|... When a few more elements were disposed of in this way, some 
of the simpler metals such as iron, silver, copper, nickel and later 
on gold were taken up. As might be expected, some of these were 
taken from coins. An Italian coin gave the samples for copper 
nd zinc, some silver and nickel coins yielded their namesake 
ments, and a German 20 mark piece formed the material for the 


o very prolonged counting, was on that occasion 
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mostly busy with the writing of H. P. B. and the Masters of the 
Wisdom, but chimed in from time to time, looking up some detail, 
checking some portion or verifying some part. Neither, however, 
as said before, remembered anything of any former examination 
of this metal, though the 1895 “Occult Chemistry” article mentions 
clearly that “ gold showed forty-seven contained bodies ”. 1 


It is of course understood that these coins contained many 
impurities in the form of alloys or otherwise, and that one single 
atom of a substance (if certified as authentic) is enough for the 
enquiry. One might ask how were the investigators certain to 
hit the metal and not the impurity. To this the answer is very 
simple. The magnifications can be ‘screwed’ up and down. For 
the investigations the sight must be focussed on a single atom. 
But for the preparatory stage of selecting that atom a lower 
magnification can be applied. In the case of a mixture, or 
compound, as with alloys, the proportion of the atoms is definite and 
can be recognised at a single glance, just as when one sees cavalry 
pass, one can always pick out the horses and the men, or in a herd 
of cattle the buffaloes, the sheep, the goats. In the case of 
impurities (such as carbon in a London atmosphere) the proportion 
is always insignificant and there one might pick out the impurity 
as one might differentiate between the sheep in the flock and the 
shepherd or the dogs. 


We are assured that there is here no practical difficulty at 
all and that in this the clairvoyant method scores decidedly over 
the scientific one for purposes of quantitative analysis. But the 
drawback is that even the faintest traces—one might say even the 
traceless traces—can so be tracked, making a practical chemical 
analysis too laborious a task, as it is evidently impossible to count 
and number all the atoms in a given sample (especially as they are 
all in motion.) : i 


But by this time the need of further material for investiga- 
tion had become very pressing. Mr, Jinarajadasa had in the mean- 
time tried to obtain whatever he could in the very limited stores of 
the local chemist that would suit the purpose, but Weisser Hirsch 
is not big and its chemist no universal provider. 


1 Appendix p. XIX, 
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|» perhaps some thirty in all. 
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DEAS. 2 
: knew t rat he only needed a single atom which at 1000 per cent of 
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Sinnett asking him to submit 


So a letter was written to Mr. 
e reply—courteous and 


the difficulty to Sir William Crookes and th 
disconcerting. For Sir William did 


obliging as it was—was vory 
e required at all, nor any 


not realise that no pure substances wer 
appreciable quantities. The answer ran as follows : 


4 [eadbeater's requirements constitute a large order | Οἱ the list of 
requirements he sends, I can give him metallie Lithium, Chromium, 
Selenium, Titanium, Vanadium and Boron. Beryllium I can give him 
asanoxyde. But Scandium, Gallium, Rubidium, and Germanium, are 


almost impossible to get, except perhaps in a very impure state. I have 


been trying to get them for years past in a sufficiently pure state for 
spectrum work, and have only a minute trace of some, and none of 


others. 


Isend a copy of a paper of mine on which I have marked with a 
ved eross the groups which can be obtained without- difficulty. I do not 
see any near prospect of getting the whole of the elements in two of 


the ‘figures of eight." 

So one was once more relegated to one's own devices. For, 
mind, these were not people having the resources of a laboratory 
at their command, nor the practical information of where to obtain 
or to find things—without even (they were in villeggiatura) dictiona- 
ries or cyclopzdias or any other comprehensive apparatus ab 
hand—and also, frankly be it said, without any special mineralogic- 
al or crystallographical knowledge enabling them to locate their 
expectations concerning the occurrence of elements in natural 
substances. 

Then Mr. Jinarajadasa, the ever-enthusiastic and ever-ready 
handy man in attendance, betook himself to Dresden and—we 
believe—half taking the chemist into his confidence wormed another 
batch of elements (or at least substances containing them) out of a 
big dealer in chemicals. So perhaps another ten descriptions were 
added to the list, which included after that (roughly estimating) 


S But after spending some appreciable amount of good coin i1 
this way, very soon the point was reached where nothing could be 
id for love or money, or where a few substances were offered 1n 


plank m such almost prohibitive sums for an ounce when he 


—— a — [ Ó!(!! 


Ed 


. fascinating enquiry. 
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But a luminous idea dawned on some one of the party. Some of 
the elements being thus exceedingly scarce—too scarce in fact to be 
procured in this way—one day Mr. Jinarajadasa produced a bottle 
of lithia-water in the hope of thereby capturing the thus far 
elusive lithium. This proved a master-stroke. , Not only was 
lithium found in it, but the bottle proved a real chemical plethora. 
All sorts of things were contained in it, and again very roughly 
estimating (with regard to the uncertain memory of the parties 
concerned) perhaps another five elements were extracted from this 


ra au E n CR 


Tx 


most helpful of all mineral waters. 

An enumeration of these can, I am sorry to state, no longer be 
given, though it would be interesting if our investigators had kept 
notes and jotted down in what substance each element was observ- 
ed; it would have enabled us to follow them step by step in this” 


κ κ. 


"E 


As I said, lithium was found in this bottle and both 
Mrs, Besant and Mr. Leadbeater made drawings of it, but alas, a 
rude shock was tho result : the two drawings were (quite apart from 
the artistic powers of both draughtsmen) quite different! But very 
soon this difference proved immaterial when it was explained 
that Mrs. Besant had drawn the picture as seen sideways, and thus 
represented a sort of lingam, whereas Mr. Leadbeater drew it as seen 
from above and made it resemble a sort of rose-like arrangement. 
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On the whole lithium was (apart from the liquid) the com- 
monest element in the bottle, but the other substances were picked 
out one by one, carefully tabulated and provisionally labelled with 
the name of the scientific element whose atomie weight correspond- 
ed most closely to the number of ultimate atoms counted. Some 
were found to be verifiable by comparison with known compounds —— 
and combinations ; later on the remaining ones were identified in — 
the Dresden Museum, as will be explained further on. S 


Here, perhaps, is the place to mention that boron was looked 
up in Borate of Potash and that Corrofive Sublimate was used for | 
some identification, though not that of mercury, which was looked — | 


up much later. Magnesium was found in lithia-water, a flint 


ed silicon and a lump of chalk calcium. 
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1 Seo Plate IV, No. 2 in the book, 
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Butby this time it was evident that the investigators had got 
definitely to the end of their tether through the absence of the 
necessary material for investigation. So asa pis aller Mr. Lead- 
beater and Mr. Jinarájadása went together to the Dresden geologi- 
eal museum and spent some considerable time in leaning over the 
cases and there continuing the enquiry. Mr. Jinarajadasa took as 

his part of the proceeding the ascertaining in what substances the 
clements wanted would most likely be found, and doing the * scout- 
ing’ in examining labels and finding the cases in which such 
substances were displayed. Mr. Leadbeater then leaned medita- 
tively over these cases, examined them and made the neces- 
sary notes, working them out at home so as to enable Mr. 
Jmarajadisa to construct suitable diagrams. Surely few of the 
contemporary visitors or of the attendants can have guessed at the 
time what was the precise nature of the purpose of the gentleman 
who stared so stolidly and for such a long time at so many of these 
crystals and substances in turn. Τη all some four or five visits 
were made to the museum in this way, when an * accident’ led 
to an unexpected development. One day both arrived once more at 
the museum, at least at its doors, and tound to their dismay that they 
had forgotten to take notice of some local feast-day, and that the 
museum was closed for that day. So they realised with mixed 
feelines that they had come their eight miles more or less for 
nothing, and they sat themselves down on a bench in the open space 
behind the museum, taking a little rest ere returning to Weisser 
Hirsch. While so sitting, Mr. Leadbeater bethought himself that 
having come so far he might as well try to do something, and, even 
if unsuecesful, make the attempt to leave the body, visit the 
museum and bring something back to the physical brain. Here 
it must be noted that both investigators were up to this time in the 
firm belief that it was necessary for them to hold the substances 
under research in their hands or to have them at all events quite 
close by, in order to be enabled to analyse them in the manner 
demanded for the purpose. Itis not so much that they could not 
project their higher bodies at will for work on the higher planes, 
but that here there were special difficulties. First of all the enquiry 
was purely physical, and would thus in the normal way exact the 


projection of the etherie double, under all circumstances a highly 


ST 
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undesirable thing; or it would need the projection of the mayavi 
rapa, which then had to be sufficiently materialised for the purpose. 
Now there is in this question of magnification a great and practical 
difficulty. When one makes oneself or one’s consciousness as small 
as is described in a previous article,! the fragment or block of sub- 
stance becomes of dimensions somewhat like stellar distances and 


in these it is exceedingly difficult to find one's way. 


It is therefore necessary to have the most precise impression 
asto the exact localisation of the substance that is to be exam- 
ined. One has to know where one steps from that solar system 
which is constituted by the fingers into that of the substance held 
by them. Likewise in the museum, a sudden diminution of sight, 
a sudden leap from normal size-impressions to one where 
atoms look like houses or towns, would make it exceedingly difficult 
to gauge accurately the new distance to that particular solar 
system constituted by the substance sought. It must not be 
forgotten that the mere air is nearly as full of ultimate atoms as 
any substance, and that to the diminished sight there is uot at all 
that boundary between, let us say, a piece of wood and the air 
around it, which there is to our eyes—not to mention the fact that 
the diminished view deals here ew hypothesi with a field containing 
ono or a few atoms and has no field of vision extending over big 
spaces. So in the beginning it happened that the investigator 
landed sometimes in the universe of what we may conveniently call 
substance a or c when on the look out for substance b. In their 
showcases the specimens of these substances would be perhaps 
only a few inches to the right or to the left of each other, but to 
the spatially diminished consciousness they were as different con- 
stellations. [Or it may be compared to seekiug a particular tree 
in a forest. | 

therefore it had been found that it was necessary to diminish 
radually, step by step as it were. First one 


sight only very gi 
attention on the label, then ou the lump of 


would concentrate the 


matter exhibited, as apart from the label or the vessel containing 


it, and slowly intensify sight with great care (so as not to shift 
aside) ou the molecules and lastly atoms. This needed much 


ee tnm 'νν''''ᾳῳά:ἒ”4''''''. E 


1 Theosophist, September, 1909, p. τὸ]. aad. 
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. practice, but had after constant manipulation proved after all 
— feasible and reliable. 


So then the matter stood when Mr. Leadbeater was sitting 
on the bench behind the museum and made his effort to 
penetrate into the closed building. To his satisfaction and 
= surprise he found that if was not at all necessary to leave the 

= body—which for the rest would have been a rather clumsy under- 
s Ee. taking when sitting on a bench ina public and well-frequented 
square in the centre of a big town. Instead, he discovered for the 
first time the working of the distance-flash-line which I have 
described in my previous article.' But the working of it had to 
= pass through the same gradual and successive stages as indicated 
- above. First materialising it down to the etheric in order to find 
one’s whereabouts in the physical room, than locating it carefully 
n normal size conditions, and lastly projecting the snake at the end 
— of the line and intensifying its diminution to the proportion desired, 
- — Β then beginning to work. This discovery was of course a 
revelation, and still more satisfaction was felt when, back in 
Weisser Hirsch, the increased distance proved to be no obstacle to 
he exercising of the power. Later it was found that on this 
planet there are no prohibitive distances for it. 


» 


So the last remaining substances (save radium) of the 57-++3 T4 
described in Occult Chemistry (p. 2,4, 5) were added to the list 
roughly another fifteen analyses were thus derived from the 
um. Radium (p.89) was done afterwards at Taormina. But 
unnecessary to insist on the fact that after this discovery 
on thi bench the museum saw Mr. Leadbeater physically no more. 


oS t should not be omitted here that once a contact is made in 
| of investigation with anything, by any means or method, 
tes future operations singularly and makes them belong 
ltogether different class as far as their facility (and 
the methods of future investigations) is concerned. 


we leave the subject of this museum we may refer to 
ice of another museum kept for the use of, aud by, the 
rarchy of. Adepts. Master K. H. is the present * keeper? 

| and its contents also yielded a contribution to tho 
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Occult Chemistry researches in that it enabled the investigators to 
study solid mercury of which a specimen is kept there. τ 

This however belongs to a later stage of the investigation. 

In order to record a curious subsequent incident ensuing from 
the visits to the Dresden Museum we have to go back in our story 
to its earlier part. 

` Τι the beginning of the investigations, both Mrs. Besant and | 
Mr. Leadbeater, did everything independently of each other. Some | 
ten to twenty elements were analysed, counted, disintegrated, by 
both. Jt was soon found that the results of both were absolutely 
identical, that nothing was gained by doing the work thus twice 
over, aud that on the contrary most valuable time of a very short | 
period available was lost. In addition, the individual idiosyncrasies : DM 
of both asserted themselves very soon in that Mrs. Besant rather dis- i 
liked the paiufully slow counting of ultimate atom by ultimate atom 
(specially in the heavier bodies) and that Mr. Leadbeater rather 
liked that part of the work. On the other hand Mrs. Besant was 
much quicker and defter in disintegratiug atoms, in reducing them 
from sub-plane to sub-plane, than Mr. Leadbeater. I think it was 
gold with its three thousand five hundred atoms that finally 
decided the matter, but after these initial elements the work 
was definitely divided as follows. Mrs. Besant disintegrated atoms 
and counted the parts (not particles) and Mr. Leadbeater counted 
the particles contained in the paris and finally the total of ultimate 
atoms. He counted several times over the ultimate atom number 
of every element investigated and curiously enough liked it—, 
symbolic indeed of his curious mind* At first he had to do this 
counting one by one up till the total, but later on he discovered 
another way that could be applied in the case of atoms of a 
symmetrical structure. This method consists in a sort of four- 
dimensional superposition, proving the presence or absence of 
absolute congruency of parts. js 

This division of labor held good, of course, at the period of — 
the Dresden Museum, but for breaking up purposes it was not 

enough to look at the atoms: it was also necessary to have some 
specimens for the actual bre eaking up. So Mr. Leadbeater, 


e 


b: 1 Theosophist, July 1909, p. 497. : 
è It is an interesting detail to note that constant practice has made ] im so far 
liar with mono of. these forms μον πο can, ut ubt. es. practical 
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sorry to confess, simply subtilised a few sample atoms from the re- 
= quired substances in the museum and submitted them to Mrs. 
Besant for disintegration. And, sadder still to confess, these were 
as a rule, after having been dismembered, not put together and 
brought back to their original lumps or blocks, but indiscriminate- 
ly let loose in space. Here is a nice case for legal opinion, and I 
; thought at first that it might be well to leave this detail un- 
E published until we should be sure to benefit by the Statutes of 
Limitation. But though it is true that here is a case of what might 


p be called theft of state property, evidence on the matter will 
3 3 be very difficult to procure, not to speak of the pieces de conviction 
νά themselves. : 


And herewith ended the four weeks’ investigation, August 
haying passed away and the party dispersing. 

Here too ends our story as to how Occult Chemistry came to 
E be written. One element, Radium, was examined later in ‘Taormina 
where Mr. Leadbeater was then residing. He received a specimen of 
the substance ina sphintariscope from Dr. J. R. Spensley of Genoa, 
and another sample of it in some Austrian pitchblende from the 
ever enthusiastic Mr. Jinarájadása, whose labors had then called 
him back to America. Mrs. Besant went back to India and Mr. 
Leadbeater settled at Taormina, where he continued the researches 
alone. 

Mrs. Besant wrote out the text for the book, but being for a 
great part of the time absent on her lecturing tour in Australia 
sho could not superintend the printing of (and reprinting from) 


... the articles in the Theosophist, and consequently many important 
zn mistakes have crept in the text, of which I now take the opportuni- 
σης ty of correcting some in an appendix to this article. 


134 


Perhaps some day I may tell the rest of this fascmating story, 
I have im my description already taken up much space, and 
‘subject is, alas, one for which the circle of readers amongst 


a greater interest in these matters. ‘They are of the 

t importance. Whether we regard them from the chemist’s 
from that of the psychologist, they are equally worth 

speak of what they contain of object-lessons to 

work and life of some of our leaders. From 

with these articles has been expressed. 
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Some too (who are in a position to know) have stated that the 
enterprise shown in publishing them either in English or in other 
languages has been in no way sufficiently supported. I for myself 
believe that this is not a desirable state of affairs and that a serious 
attempt to accomplish serious work should be recognised as such. | 
I may, therefore, be allowed to end with the cryptic saying that 
some one whose judgment 4s authoritative to some of us, has 
pronounced of these researches that they are—* A good piece of | 
work, well done”. | 
JOHAN van MANEN. 


APPENDIX. 


CORRECTIONS TO OCCULT CHEMISTRY. 


Page 12... ... line 13 es oe for rubidium ... νε. read ruthenium, 

Page 13... .. line 12 fr. b. ... ... for duads es oe read dyads, 

Page 14... ... line 18 o. for tetratomie ... ων read tetravalent, 

Page 15... ... line 3 es oe Jor diatomic ... ... read divalent. 

Page 15... .... lino 4 2. for triatomic ... ων read trivalent, κ 
Page 15 ... ... line ὅ ex oe for tetratomie ... ον read tetravalent. 3 
Page 38... .. line 8 es for helium eso. vead occultum, dl 
Pago 39... ... line 9 ses aes for 408 sae ο TEAM “ABE 2 
Page 39... .. line 9 ma ο Jon 1082 se. cs read 1648. x 
Page 99... ... line 11 es os for 1730 e. o read. 1740. 

Page 08... ... line 3 fr. b, o... for Bars es os read. Bar. NS 
Page 80... ... line 10 & 5 fr. b. ... for Zenon esse FEA Xeuon. : 
Page S7... ..line 7&5frb. ... for Zenon es. redd Xenon, 

Page 88... ... line 3 es o for zenon es oe read xenon, EU 
Page 91... ... lino 9 &Ofr. b. ... for Lithium — ... ... read Radium, E 


( read "00571428 (or in 


Appendix other words 1/175). 


The following is qnoted from the report of the International Committee on. 
Atomic Weights, 1909 : sep 

The general revision of the values of atomic weights of the elements. . . h: 
now been completed.... A number of atomic weights are shown to be slight), 
influenced by the adoption of the new values.... Certain of the values still: in 
affected by orrors far larger than those introduced by the selection of a particula 
fundamental value of the element with which comparison is made. : 
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The following two notes may also find a place here : 


A. Concerning variants of elements. 


Dr. Gustave le Bon speaks in his L'évolution dela Matière of 
matter as living, saying : 
Twenty-five years ago it would have appeared senseless to speak of the ‘life 
of matter, ` an expression which is now generally employed. 


In the same book he contends that the principle of evolution may 
be as well applied to chemieal species as to living species ; that matter 
is not only evolving but also disintegrating, born and dying at different 
periods. We find the following statements : 


It is probable that the solid elements such as gold, silver, platinum, etc., 
represent elements that have aged owing to a loss of a considerable amount of 
‘intra-atomic’ energy .....- 

The old chemistry looked upon composite bodies, all and sundry, suchas nitrate 
of silver, for instance, as very definite substances, formed by the combination of 
certain elements in rigorously constant proportions. Nothing of the kind is probably 
the ease. The law of constant proportions is undoubtedly only an approximation, 
like the law of Mariotte, and owes its apparent exactitude only to the insufficiency of 
our means of observation! ...... 

Chemical species are no more invariable than living species. 


Tt may be useful to draw attention to these remarks, as they come 
yery near to admitting the possibility of variations in the atoms them- 
selves, such as seem to have been revealed by the clairvoyant investiga- 
tions in the case of solid mercury and perhaps platinum B. 


B. Concerning atomic weights. 


In going over the chapters dealing with atomic weights in 4begg's 
Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, of which the first four volumes 
haye appeared in 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908,we find results which it is 
interesting to summarise for comparison with our weight numbers, and 
which are suggestive from various points of view. Not allthe elements are 
as yet dealt with in this gigantic chemical cyclopsdia, as one-half of it is 
still to appear. The numbers ave expressed in units of O=16. The degree 
of certainty of the results is indicated by a (1), (11) or (III) after the 
numbers. (1) indicates that the second decimal is regarded as 
reliable ; (IT) indicates that only the first decimal is regarded as reliable 
(ΠῚ indicates still less certainty. Doubtful cases are indicated (I- 


1D), ete. 
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THEOSOPHICAL WORTHIES. 
Dr. THÉOPHILE PASCAL. 


Dr. Théophile Pascal belongs to the small group of early 


Ce 


πας $ Rum 
à General Secretaries of Sections of the Theosophical Society, now E- 
called National Societies. He belongs to the third period in the = 

| history of our association, if we take the Founders? American | Ed 
| period as the first, the time of their joint Indian labors as the . "el 
"i second, and the space of H. P. B.’s London residence, up to her : - 
death, as the third. »| 


Dr. Pascal! was born on May 11th, 1860, at Villecroze, a small 
village in the Department of Var in the South of France. His 
childhood was passed in the country. When sixteen years old, a 
relation of his, a Roman Catholic priest, was attracted to young 


-A 


$ 


x - Pascal because of his brilliant capacities, and took it on himself to e: 
E direct.his studies. ‘Thanks to this help, aided by hard work and — — pons d 
a bright intelligence, he very soon received the bachelor's degree AUR ux g 


and entered the Naval Medical School of Toulon. In 1882, he left | SES 
this institution, coming out at the head of the list of his year, with TRI 
the degree of Assistant Naval Physician. A short time afterwards, 
he acquired the diploma of Doctor of Medicine from the Faculty : 
of Lyons, then the grade of Physician of the 2nd Class, and inthe = 
latter capacity he made several voyages on ships of the Mediter- ee p 
ranean squadron, without ever sailing to any great distance from č 
the coasts of France. Though his naval career was very successful k; 1 
and he was much esteemed both by the officers and the men, bon 
| i resigned after his marriage in 1886. He then set up as a 
Καὶ homeopathic doctor in Toulon where he soon built up an ete : 
practice. There also in 1888 his only child, a daughter, was bor 
In 1887 he renewed acquaintance with an old patient whom he 

had treated in 1881, when the latter was a simple Naval Lie 
tenant and he himself still a student. This acquaintance wi 
D. A. Courmes, now Capitaine de Frégate, and also a member of he 
Theosophical Society. - Fs 


ὅς. τ 


ee 
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1 Our readers may be referred to an excellent little pan 
bx detail the biography of Dr. Pascal. It is called Le Dr. Th. P. 

fi taire Général Honoraire de la S. T. de France and published 
k Théosophiques, 10 rue Saint Lazare, price 50 centimes, 16 p 
data givon in this notice are mainly extracted fro) 
the pen of Dr. Pascal's old and devoted colle 
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Soon a more intimate friendship sprang up between them, the 
subject of Theosophy came up for discussion, and Dr. Pascal (who 
was already interested in human magnetism and allied matters) 

À recognised very quickly the grandeur and value of this magnificent 
: revelation of truth. In 1891 he joined the Society, and he 
studied hard—too hard perhaps, alas !—in the intervening years. 
He began in 1892 his long and fertile literary labors in the servico 
of Theosophy. 

: Mostly in the Revue Théosophique Francaise (Le Lotus Blew) 
i and also in book form, contributions from his pen appeared in- 
j cessantly and regularly for the next seventeen years, forming an 
$ imposing list, both in quantity and in quality. In 1896 on the 
3 death of the then editor, Mr. Arthur Arnould, he joined with Com- 
È mandant D. A. Courmes in editing the above named Review. In 
Es 1898 the first signs of the long and painful illness which was to 
; terminate in his death showed themselves. He had for the 
moment to seek complete rest and to cease all work. During that 
time he visited India and lived for a short time at Benares and at 
Adyar. 

In the same year he changed his habitat from Toulon to 
Paris, thereby sacrificing entirely all material results and advan- 
tages of a long and strenuous career as a physician in that town. 

Tn 1900 he held a series of lectures on Theosophy in the aula 
of the University of Geneva, which drew much attention at the 


time and evoked some vivid polemics. 
In 1900 also the French Section of the T. S. was founded and 
Dr. Paseal was chosen its first General Secretary, a post which 
he held till 1908, when he sent in his final resignation on aecount 
of ill-health. He was then unanimously chosen Honorary General 
Secretary. 
In 1902, a second attack of his waxing illness gave a 
“menacing warning, but an improvement seemed to follow it, and 


energetic literary activity was shown until 1906, in which year 
Colonel Olcott, on the occasion of the Paris Congress, bestowed on 
him the Subba Row Medal for the most valuable and original 


contribution of the year to ‘Theosophical literature. 


t year, 1907, all active labor ceased as his insidious illness 
- Strength and began to overpower the physical body. It 
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was a tragic, a profoundly sad spectacle to see his body and 
specially his nervous system waste away. First a constant de- 
pression and ever deepening gloom settled on the personality, 
taking the form of a persistent and profound pessimism, then the 
power of speech was attacked, lastly the real man seemed to have 
disappeared behind a thick veil and to be only very dimly con- 
scious of the personality, unable to express himself through the 
latter. And so after much suffering and long waiting our beloved 
friend died in Paris on the 18th of April 1909 and his body was 
cremated three days later in the presence of a band of friends, 
comrades and disciples. 

To this sketch of his useful and strenuous career as a Theosoph- 
ist we have to add a few words. 

First of all, it is essential to note how important a place it 
is that Dr. Pascal precisely filled, and that he alone could fill, in 
France and with regard to other Latin countries. ‘The expression of 
thought and action is profoundly different in Anglo Saxon 
and in Latin nations. Few Englishmen are aware how foreign 
average English literary expression remains to the Frenchmen 
even when correctly translated. 

English and American expositions retain to the Frenchmen 
as to other Latin people—even when faithfully interpreted—still 
a foreign accent. 

` It was precisely Dr. Pascal who, by faithfully assimilating tho 
essence of such Theosophical teachings as were given by our 
greater instructors in the English language, transmuted them and 
gave them out in a form perfectly adapted to his public. And this 
fact is so real that we find his writings, and especially his maga- 
zine aticles, forming a most essential part in all Theosophical 
propaganda and study in Spanish countries, to the people of which 
his books were thoroughly congenial and natural, for whom they 
had the familiar ‘feel’? about them. 

Secondly, we have to record the fact—though merely in so 
many words—that Dr. Pascal was not only a writer, but he was also 
a lecturer, an organiser, a teacher, a propagandist, an administrator 
and also the head of the E. S. for France, 

Having had a thoroughly scientific trainiug and a great 
medical experience he had the solid intellectual equipment for | 
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his intellectual temperament, which was the . 


the expression of 
As a propagandist writer 


philosophic, loving lofty abstractions. 
he commanded a lucid style and the capacity of popular yet 
precise treatment of his subject. 

o dominant characteristics were bhakti or 
His feelings towards the Masters were 
His attitude to- 
mo 


Personally his tw 
devotion, and affection. 
those of entire surrender and devoted service. 
wards his friends and comrades was one of tender and wholeso 
affection, an affection as rare as it is refreshing and beautiful. In 
his presence feelings of antagonism easily melted away and I think 
that many of us will find that, in analysing our memories of our 
dear Dr. Pascal, we recall first of all that he was so intensely lov- 
able, secondly so entirely devoted, thirdly a well-equipped, hard- 
working, one-pointed pioneer in our ranks whose return among us 


it is a joy to anticipate. fa TA 
: J. v. M. 


ο ww THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 
"| was at thy door, O friend, and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, - 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whisper'd a word that had a sound like death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin, 

And softly, from that hush’d and darken’d room, ΝΡ 
Two angels issued where but one went in. 


All is of God! if He but wave His hand, 

The mists collect, and rains fall thick and loud; 
Vill with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 


_ Angels of life and death alike are Mis; 

Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
ο then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
aruas His messengers to shut the door? 


a k LONGFELLOW. 
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“THE DWELLER IN THE INNERMOST.” 
By G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
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THE DWELLER IN THE INNERMOST. 


Thought is best when the mind is gathered into herself and none of 
these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sights nor pain nor auy 
pleasure.— Plato. 

Saints and sages in both past and present have ever devoted 
much time to contemplation on the sources of life and being, regard- 
ing the distractions of the outer material life, when compared to the 
interests of the soul, as of slight importance in the eyes of those 
who have won the privilege of surveying all life and time as a 
whole, and who find their nourishment only in the plains of Truth. 
Iu the endeavor after spiritual development, the practice of 
meditation has always been held of primary importance, though 
the methods may vary in different lands and periods, but pupils in 
the sacred sciences are very generally encouraged to seek en- 
lightenment by strenuous concentration on the higher things 
that surround and permeate all existence ; by this means they learn 
to unite the greater with the lesser Self, to see themselves as they 
really are, and gradually to bring the higher nature into activity, 
the clamorous physical senses being meanwhile held in abeyance. 
Great difficulty is experienced in attempting to explain this 
process to the unlearned or half educated, for spiritual conditions 
are as hard to describe as to apprehend, and the last word is never 
said on such matters, new avenues of communication constantly 
opening out before our ever-evolving humanity. 

Many are the ways by which souls can hold communion with 
one another, even when separated and confused by their veils of 
flesh ; and when speech fails in interpreting the innermost feelings, 
mediums such as color, form or sound may succeed in conveying 
ideas in a more simple and direct fashion. We have been given 
to understand that there are elementals attendant on our race 
which can only function through color and sound, at all events 
as far as we are concerned; they are in this way attracted to 
specific thought-forms, which appear in the auras of men and 
women and are perceptible to the elementals though not to the 
ordinary physical senses. Such a process tends δ quicken and 
intensify the natural mental equipment of the indiyidual ος the 
result may well be that the man concerned; if artistically inclined, 
will seek to exhibit his unaccountably increased powers to the world 
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through music or art, corresponding to the characteristic of the 
functioning elemental. Undoubtedly a medium such as sound— 
harmonies when combined in a musical form can interpret far more 
complicated conditions of thought and feeling than is possible for E 

3 mere words, and paintings and sculptured forms are also capable 
* of containing depths of meaning and teaching—a notable example 
: being the picture we are considering to-day. All these methods, 
e whether speech, music, or art, are really only differing ways of 
E revealing the Spirit behind—the Dweller in the Innermost—and 
— there is no such very great superiority in the medium of language, | 
“i though itis that of which we generally avail ourselves at the pre- 
sent time. 

That pictorial art is able to demonstrate the reality of the 
unseen without the need of one halting word of explanation, is 


| evident to those who have seen the picture in the London Tate 4h 
— — Gallery by Watts called the Dweller in the Innermost, in which the x 
master’s intuition has enabled him so adequately to represent the 
spirit of contemplation. Second to none in command of composition, 
coloring and other necessary concomitants of his art, this great 
English nineteenth century painter won his special renown from 
his power of depicting ideas, emotions and abstract conceptions by 
such powerfully imaginative symbolism, that the thought of the 
artist strikes straight on to the brain of the disciple and the 
g signified is apprehended more luminously than would other- 
se have been possible. Watts’ penetrative insight, when repre- 
c nt ug high and holy thought, as it might appear, were tho 
ibi ‘ucting physical body to be withdrawn, gives his conception - 
; templation seen in visible form, as a woman of serious aspect, - 
at de] h of character being evident in the face and expression. 
P ged, a star shines on her forehead and on her knees lie 
claiming trumpet and the arrows that pierce through 
on; 16 is however the marvellous expression in the eyes 


Κο... 
natical figure may be compared to tlie somewhat 
larts and virtues with which we are so familiar — 
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Spanish Chapel in the Church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, 

aud in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, where Michel Angelo has 

shown forth pictured wisdom in his awe-inspiring Sibyls and other 
E d mystical figures. The allegorical frescoes at Florence are earlier 
in date and (like others at Siena, Pisa and elsewhere) have a certain 
stiffness and formality, but they often show remarkable intellect- 
uality of conception, together with purity and beauty in face and 
general detail; it is not too much to say that these early works 
might have remained practically unknown to the modern art 
world, had it not been for the devoted labors and beautifully 
worded descriptions of John Ruskin, the great Victorian interpreter 
of symbolic art. In his Modern Painters he says when enlarging 
on the value of allegorical teaching that “the greater and more 
thoughtful the artists, the more they delight in symbolism and the 
more fearlessly they employ it. A universe of noble dream-land 
lies before us, yet to be conquered. Ifa really great painter, 
throughly capable of giving substantial truth, and master of the 
elements of pictorial effect which have been developed by modern 
art, would solemnly and yet fearlessly cast his fancy free in the 
spiritual world, there seems no limit to the splendor of thought 
which painting might express.” Writing many years later on 
“the mystic school ” of Burne Jones and Watts, the same great art 
critic explains that its function “is to place at the service of former 
imagination, the art which it had not, and to realise for us, with 
a truth then impossible, the visions described by the wisest of 
men as embodying their most pious thoughts and their most 
exalted doctrines.” 

It is interesting to note that allegory in painting is being 
attempted actually at the present time in France, the country 
which we are accustomed to associate rather with realistie than 
with symbolic art. In this year's Exhibition of the Beaux Arts in 
Paris, a painting is hung by Aubertin, a pupil of Puvis de Chavanes, 
which attempts to give a metaphorical representation of the evolu- 
tion of the inner life. This picture, called 7’ Hssor, as he him- 
self explains, expresses the stages of human thought, first dormant, 
then awaking, rising upward and finally taking flight into space, 
free, radiant and immortal ; the idea is represented by a suecession 
of female figures in these attitudes, for in accordance with French 
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D 
tradition the artist expresses himself through bodily gestures 
rather than through facial expression, and in this respect he has 
Í more in common with plastic than with pictorial art. A compari- 
son of Aubertin’s PEssor with Watt’s Dweller in the Innermost is 
interesting, because it shows by what different methods subjects 
so closely related as to be almost identical in nature may be treated, 
and itis remarkable how similar an impression is left on the mind 
by the two pictures, though the mechanism employed differs so 
completely. 
All such efforts at representing an inner truth strive after a 
high ideal akin to that put forth so many years ago in his dying 
. discourse by Socrates, in whose words this paper may well end as 
| it began. “ The soul is dragged by the body into the region of the 
changeable and wanders and is confused; the world spins round 
| her and she is like a drunkard when possessed by change; but 
when returning into herself she reflects, then she passes into 
| the other world, the abode of purity and eternity and immortality 
and unchangeableness, which are her kindred, and is not let or 
hindered; then she ceases from her erring ways and being 
in communion with the unchanging is unchanging.” 


CAROLINE Cust, 


THE SPIRIT'S SONG. 
And now once more the problem vast 
Demands a new solution. 
“Who is the God, ” is still the cry, 
«The God of evolution? ” 
And yet again by human voice 
The Spirit makes reply: 
* T am the God of all the earth 
All Nature's Spirit I. 
Iam the Source of light and heat; 
I cause the sun and moon to shine, 
The grass to grow, the birds to sing, 
Mankind to think his thoughts divino." 


Carr, R. C. COCKERILL, 
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b IN THE TWILIGHT. 
| “Nearly twenty years ago," began the Doctor, “while on a 
| a visit to the distant home of my childhood, I had a peculiar experi- 


ence. Having a desire to view once more a small valley that lay 
beyond the hills in a neighboring township, I started, one fine 
morning, to make the journey. Taking my horse and carriage as 
far as was practicable, I left them ata farm-house on the hills and 
b proceeded on foot in the direction which I had often travelled 
| long yeags before, expecting to strike into a bridle-path with which 
I used to be familiar. I had not gone far, however, before I found 
| that time had made great changes in the face of nature, and that 
the upland (where I expected to find the bridle-path) had become 
thickly covered with a growth of evergreen trees—spruce, hemlock 
and balsam fir—the low-hanging branches of which nearly covered 
the ground. After spending some time in a fruitless effort to 
follow a defimite course, it gradually dawned upon me that I 
did not know in which direction the right course lay—in fact I 


: was lost 
í * As I was still wandering on, there suddenly appeared before 
. me a very large brown dog who rushed up to me with great 


friendliness of manner and, rearing up, placed his paws on my 
j shoulders and looked me in the face, but with such expressive eyes 
| as I never saw in any dog before or since. They seemed to radiate 
| a depth of affection and a breadth of intelligence such as I had 
never thought possible in any of the lower animals. 

of «Το soon assumed the position most natural to all quadrupeds 
and trotted off a few yards and then looked back, wagging his 
tail, as much as to say, ‘Come on,’ so I followed him without 
the least hesitation. He led me some distance through the thick 

growth of young trees, and I kept quite near to him, when 
t suddenly he vanished from my sight, just as I was nearing an 


opening where I soon saw the summits of the Green Mountains, 
| ; and was able to take the proper course. But the dog was gone, 


| and though I made every conceivable effort to find him, it was 
} . 

| without avail. On my return in the evening I took a different, 
h though a longer course, and on reaching the farm-house sought to 


obtain some tidings of my friend and guide the dog, but evidently 
such a dog was not known in that locality. 


16 
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“I have often pondered over the question of the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of the four-footed friend who did 
me so kind a service. Where did he come from, and where did he 
go so suddenly, thus frustrating my hopes of future companion- 
ship with him? ‘The pressure of his paws was plainly felt on my 
shoulders, which shows that he was not a mere apparition ; but 
what puzzled me most was the fact that I did not see or hear his 
approach or departure. He seemed suddenly to flash into visibility, 
only a few feet in front of me, and to vanish as suddenly, when 


near by, after accomplishing his mission.” 

“There are several possible explanations available,” said the 
Shepherd. “If neither the appearance nor the vanishing occur- 
red actually under the observation of the spectator, the dog may 
have been an ordinary physical animal, belonging to some passing 
visitor. It seems probable that some friendly dead person noticed 
the narrators predicament, and offered assistance; then the 
question arises, how could that assistance most easily be given? 
If a suitably impressible animal happened to be within reach, to 
use him would most likely need the smallest expenditure of force. 
Tf not, no doubt a nature-spirit could assume that form, but that 
involves the additional labor of materialisation, and materialisation 


T. 


maintained for a considerable time. Another possibility is the use 

of hypnotic influence ; if that were employed neither dog nor nature- 

spirit is needed—a strong impression upon the mind is enough.” 
E “I remember an occurrence somewhat similar, but less 
— dramatic," remarked the Painter. “A girl-friend of mine lived in \ 
a country suburb about a mile from the station. It was a lonely Ἐπ 
walk which she always avoided taking alone after dark. One 
vening, however, she was obliged to return, home late, without 
companion. She was a timid girl and was very nervous, but 
had ee left the station When a dag came up to her in a 


ee her «il she reached her own gate, and anes ρα, 
amo her direction. She told me that she felt quite secure in 
| and felt asif he had been sent to D d 
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m. Philadelphia was detained one night in town and had to return home - TES 
much later than was her custom. She was obliged to carry an 7 
E unusual amount of money, which she thought must have been known 
| | to a depraved-looking man who followed her into the street car, and 
descended from it at the same time that she left it to walg through a 
lonely street to her home. She watched his movements with anxiety 
j as he followed her at a distance, and (as she had feared) approached 
‘her menacingly just at the loneliest spot. As he was about to touch 
her a large S. Bernard dog suddenly appeared and growled fiercely 
at-the ruffian, who turned and fled instantly. The lady recognised 
the dog as her own, and welcomed him with effusion, and he walked 
at herside all the way to her own door, where he suddenly 
| disappeared even as she was looking at him and fondling him. € 
l κ. Then for the first time (having been too upset and terrified before . 
to think of it) she realised with an awful shock that the dog had . 5 Y 
| died two years before! This recollection seems to have frightened 
her even more than the man had.” 

“Yet it surely should not have done so,” remarked the Shep- | 
herd, “for nothing could be more natural than that the dog - 
should still remain after death near the mistress whom he had | 
: loved, and should defend her when the need arose. How he was 
| able to materialise himself so opportunely we cannot know ; it ma; <i 
i have been only the strength of his own love for the lady and hi: 
hatred of the aggressor, but perhaps it is more likely that 
invisible helper or some protecting dead friend chose that way ο 
( : d interfering for the lady’s defence. An animal is much easier to ^ 
influence than the average human being.” es 

* | know a very remarkable animal-story which I shot 
I like to have explained,” said the Platonist. : 
i «1 remember, ten years ago, a college friend of mine | 
mea oc ex an uncle of wee a great Ὃ who had sb : 


σα any vers Voss the occult, nor any ski Ww 3 
It was his uncle’s great anecdote, by thi 


tion of fictions. 
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approached the mouth ofthe cave with great caution and looked 4 
in, ready to shoot, of course, if anything happened. As he peered 

into the darkness, the light of two flashing green eyes shone out T 
from the further end of the cavern and the Colonel was, all of a ἳ 
sudden, petrified to hear a human voice, thrilling with misery and 

anguish, cry out to him: ‘For God's sake shoot me, and release 

me from this hell!? What the Colonel replied I forget; but, at 

any rate, the voice—which came from the beast at the end of the E 
cave—went on to inform him that it was the soul of an English 

lady which somehow or other had become imprisoned in the body 

of the brute, that she was suffering unimaginable torments and 

that, if he would effect her release, she would be eternally grate- 

ful and ever afterwards watch over him in times of peril. She 

E told him that, whenever danger might happen to threaten him, dx 

κ: she wouldappear to him in the form of à spotted deer; and that Ὃν 

he must remember this and always be ready to take warning. 


“The Colonel, said my friend, raised his gun, as in a kind of 
dream, and fired. 
“Years passed by, and he had almost begun to look upon the 
whole incident as a strange hallucination. People naturally 
laughed at him when he told the story, and sometimes he felt a 
little inclined to laugh at himself. 
“One day, however—again when out in the jungle, shooting 
. —he was just about to turn down a little side-track through dense 
undergrowth, when suddenly a spotted deer passed a few yards in 
ront of him, looking at him in a meaning way—and disappeared. d 
‘This brought the previous adventure back with a rush of recollec- ) 
tic n to his mind. He felt there must be danger. So he proceeded 
reconnoitre with the assistance of the beaters, and soon dis- 
vered, in the grass of the jungle-path down which he had been / 
aring to go, and only a few yards in front of where he stood, |] 
e cobra coiled up and almost concealed. Had he gone on, 
certainly have trodden upon it. 
un, some years later, but this time in England, he hap- 
je walking along the outskirts of a large field, bounded 
quick-set hedge, Being anxious to get through into the 
was lool ing for a gap in the hedge. At length he 
| nj ole, with a section of hollow tree-trunk 


mae mean eaa D 


E ο... n 
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bridging the ditch which divided the two fields. He was just 
stooping down to crawl across when, in front of him, in the next 
field, he saw a Spotted deer! Once more he remembered his former 
experience ; and, knowing that deer of this kind were not to be 
found in England, he drew back quickly and. proceeded along tho 
side of the hedge until he came to a gate some way further down. 
Going through the gate he returned to examine the gap from the 
other side. On doing so, he discovered in the hollow trunk a 
large hornets’ nest! 

“On one or two other occasions the spotted deer appeared to 
him, always to warn him at the moment of danger. I was told 
these by my friend, but I have forgotten them in the ten years 
which have passed since I heard the story. At the time of telling 
it, Colonel X. was still living and was ready to swear to the facts 
which I have related.” 

“A most remarkable story,” commented the Shepherd. “Iris 
of course possible that the years of polishing of which you spoke 
have added somewhat to its marvels ; but if we are to accept even 
the broad outlines as true, it needs a good deal of accounting for.” 

“But is it in the. least possible that a woman could be im- 
prisoned in the body of a panther?” asked the Painter. 

“Possible perhaps, but not in the ordinary course of events 
very probable,” replied the Shepherd. “ Long practice in 
matters occult has taught me to be exceedingly cautious in affirm- 
ing that anything is impossible. ‘The most I ever feel justified in 
saying is that such and such a case is beyond my experience, and 
that I do not know of any law under which it could be classified. 
But this particular instance is not utterly inexplicable ; suggestions 
may be offered, though we should need a great deal more infor- 
mation before we could speak with any approach to certainty,” 

“What suggestion can you offer?” asked the Platonist. 

“IË the tale be true exactly as we have it,” said the Shep- 
herd, “1 think we must assume some very unusual piece of karma. 
You may remember a little article of mine in the Adyar Bulletin on 
“Animal Obsession," im which I indicated the various ways in 
whieh we have found human beings attached to and practically 
inhabiting animal bodies, but this case does uot fit quite com- 
fortably in any of the classes there described, ‘The lady may have 
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= beon a person who found herself in the grey world (to borrow 
= a very appropriate name from a recent novel), and in a mad effort 
ids to escape from it seized upon the body of a panther, and after 
awhile became horrified at this body and desired earnestly to free 
E herself from it, but could not. Or of course she may have been 
linked with the body as the result of some gross cruelty, though 
we know nothing about her that would justify us in such a sup- 
position. Or (since the thing happened here in India) she may 
lex have offended some practitioner of magical arts, and he may 
have revenged himself upon her by imprisoning her thus." 


E 


“Bub again, is that in the least possible ?” interrupted the 
Painter. «It sounds like one of the stories in the Arabian Nights.” 


“Yes, if there were a weakness in her through which such 
a magician could seize upon her, andif she had intentionally done 
something which gave him a karmic hold upon her; but of course 
it would be a very rare case. But there are other unusual points 
in the story. 1 have never heard of an instance in which a person 
linked to an animal could speak through its body ; nor, again, 
would it under ordinary circumstances be possible for a dead 
person to show herself as a spotted deer when the intervention of 
a guardian angel was considered desirable. If the details are 
accurately given, the young lady must have been a very unusual 
person who had somehow entangled herself in unfrequented 
: byepaths of existence. You may remember a ghastly story of 
— Rudyard Kipling’s about the fate of a man who in some drunken 
ak insulted the image of the deity in a Hindà temple. There 
‘are often men attached to such temples who possess considerable 
powers of one sort or another, and while we know that no good 
n would ever use a power to injure another, there might be 

— some who, when seriously offended, would be less scrupulous.” 


ο if we may assume it, it clears up some of the minor 
jf the story, for in that case the deer may have been 
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THE STORY OF HYPATIA. 


[This story and the following one on Bruno were written during 
the anthor's Free-Thought days, as she felt specially attracted to these 
two martyrs. ] : 
daa sun was sinking down behind the great library of Alexandria 

and burnishing into dazzling brilliancy the wide blue waters 
of its bay,as a girl, golden-haired and grey-eyed, sat alone in a 
large and richly-furnished room, gazing through the pillars at the 
glancing wavelets of the sea. Beautiful she was, with a grave 
serenity that lent to her dignity beyond her years, and the beauty 
of face and figure was set off by the pure white of the trailing gold- 
edged girdle that clasped her slim round waist. Her day-dream 
was broken by the sound of an approaching foot-fall, and she rose 
as the curtain was lifted, and an aged but still vigorous man, | 
white-haired, white-bearded, entered the room, and gave gentle 
greeting to his only child. : | 

* Hast thou thought, my daughter, of the matter whereof we | 
spoke this morning ?” he said as he came forward, : 

* Yes, my father," | 


b 


spoke the girl, in a full soft tone that fell | 
on the ear like a caress. “I am ready to do thy will.” 3 


A. smile of gratified pride and pleasure irradiated the old man’s eoi 
+ T * 5 i J EV 
face, softening the somewhat stern lines of brow and chin. E 


“Tt is well, Hypatia,” he answered. “So shall my streneth 
2 P. } 3 v o 


lean on thy young fresh power, and my pupils shall learn yet more 
swiftly from the lips of the brightest ornament of my school.” 

And then Theon, the famous mathematician, who had raised 
to unrivalled position the noble Platonie school of Alexandria, drew | 
his child down beside him on the soft rich cushions whereon she 
had been awaiting his coming, and they talked long and earnestly | 
of the morrow's work. For on the morrow Hypatia was to tal e 
her place as teacher in the great Platonic school and 
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youth of Alexandria for the first time as preceptress. And well 
was she fitted for the task; for she was versed in all the knowledgo 
of her day, and none could teach her aught in geometry or 
in astronomy, or in the science of the time. And so deeply had she 
drunk of the springs of “divine philosophy ” that she seemed to 
those who had been her instructors to be Platonism itself incar- 
nate, and it was thought no shame to ask her to teach in the mighty 
school wherein Ammonius and Hierocles had held sway, and to 
which came students from Greece, and from imperial Rome itself. 

And truly Hypatia justified the faith of her father and of her 
tutors, for we read that “her fame became so great that the votaries 
of philosophy crowded to Alexandria from all parts.” And so pure 
was she, so gentle, and yet so proud, that no word of blame or 
censure was ever heard against her in the market-place or in the 
baths of Alexandria. 

Unhappily it chanced at that time that the patriarchal chair 
of Alexandria was filled by a bishop named Cyril, a man haughty 
and bitterly intolerant. He was surrounded by hordes of savage 
monks and priests, who fanned the gloomy fire of his hatred 
against all noble learning and scientific thought. And as the 
fame of Hypatia’s learning spread abroad, and the youth of 
Alexandria crowded more and more into her lecture-room, and as 
some who had been attendants at the churches now gathered in 
the hall where she taught the Platonic philosophy, Cyril deter- 
mined in his dark mind that this rival should be destroyed, and 
should no longer be allowed to shed abroad the rays of the pure 
light of knowledge. 

And first he tried to convert her to his gloomy faith, for 


greater than the triumph of slaying her would have been - 


the triumph of immuring her bright keen brain.in the dungeon 
of superstition, and of quenching the glory of hor intellect 
under the extinguisher of faith. But the “load of learn- 
ing” which she * bore lightly as a flower” made it impossible for 
her to pass through the narrow barbaric gate of his creed, and the 
keen dialectic exposed the clumsy sophisins of the monks he sent 
to convert her. Then he determined that she should die, and 
calling to him Peter the Reader, a sour and brutal fanatic, he bade 
him take with him a band of the roughest and wildest of the 
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savage monks, and slay “this child of the devil,” even as she, 
was returning from her daily task of lecturing in the schools. 


So Peter went forth and whispered first to one and then to 
another, and he told how Hypatia was followed by a devil where- 
ever she went, and how this devil gave her her beauty and her 
cunning tongue; and how she was destroying the souls of the 
simple Alexandrian people by her blasphemies and her false 
philosophy. And gradually the throng of monks grew larger and 
larger, and Peter deftly led them to a narrow street through 
which Hypatia must pass. And many of them had in their 
hands large oyster shells, for a whisper had gone round that the 
witch’s flesh should be scraped off her bones, so that none of her 
incantations should avail to save her. 


And now, see, a young monk comes running swiftly, and gasps 
as he runs—“ She is close at hand.” And in a moment her chariot 
appears and the fair face is still glowing with the excitement of | 
oratory, and the deep eyes are luminous with the glory of the | 
mind. And now a ery and a surge forward of the crowd and di 
Hypatia’s chariot is surrounded by fierce faces and tossing arms, hs 
and in a moment the horses are stopped, and as she rises, startled, 
from her seat, the wivy arms of Peter drag the girl down brutally. 
Her dream is broken, aud for the reverent faces of her listeners 
she sees the fierce swarthy faces of Thebaid monks, and as she 
glances over the howling crowd not a friendly eye meets hers. 

«To the Church ! to the Church!” cry the torturers, “and let us 
offer the witch before the high altar of our God!” And Peter > 
rushes onwards, dragging the half-fainting girl, and the monks 
surge onwards also, with many a curse and prayer. And now the 
great Church of Alexandria is reached, and up the aisles, on to the 
very steps of the high altar, from which the erucified Christ looked 
down on his worshippers, Peter, panting and furious, dragged his 
unresisting victim. There for an instant NN shook her- | 
self gom and looked over the tossing sea of arms s and = 


es x serene Sem strong, and her voice med out melodio 
over the throng of her foes. But scarcely had E tones esr 
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round the Church, when Peter, fearing that her eloquence might 
turn the mob from his purpose, yelled out : 
“She is a witch! a witch! do not listen to her sorceries. I sce 


k the devil at her ear, whispering to her. She is a witch!” τῇ 
= And flinging himself on her, he rent her robe from neck to ; 


hem, and tore wildly at her clothes, till they fell in ribbons at her 
feet, and the tall white girls form stood naked, dazzling as snow, 


— before the golden altar. And a cry burst from her lips at last, as 
ya she stood thus bare before that brutal throng. 2 
A And the great dumb Christ looked on. 


Then the monks flew at her and beat her, and wrenched out 
handfuls of her glorious golden hair, and tore her flesh with their 
nails like wild beasts. And those with shells seraped away her 
flesh till the bones were visible, and all her body was one gaping 
dreadful wound. ‘Then they tore her limb from limb, and cried to 4 
bring fire to burn the witch to ashes. e 
And the great dumb Christ looked on. 


And at last they gathered wood outside the door, and flung 
the pieces of her body on the pile, and set a light to it, and sang 
hymns round the witch’s funeral fire, until nought but ashes were 
Jeft, and these they scattered to the wind and went home rejoicing 
in their evil work. 

And that night Cyril slept soundly, for his rival would no 
nger draw away his hearers. And Peter slept deeply, for he 
had drunk himself stupid after his crime. But many of the monks 


a 


μα 


were a righteous one. V 
nd in the dark Church there were pools of blood, and 3 
f. human flesh and tangled golden hair. 


red and schooled thy soul so nobly, 
nf ù ach refining grace, 

yi Beach thought and each emotion 
T t I 
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STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF CEYLON. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CEYLON. 
Tug ARRIVAL or THE RELICS AND THE BUILDING OF THE "HUPARAMA. 

After the rainy season was over, Mahinda returned to the 
Mahámegha-gardens and told King Tissa that it was very 
necessary to procure some of the relies of the Lord Buddha, for, 
he said, wherever His sacred relics are seen, there the Lord 
Buddha is Himself. 

He advised 'lissa to get from King Asoka the bowl used by 
the Buddha for his meals, and to fill it with relics, and then to 
ask the King of the Devas, Sakka, who had the * Tooth-Relic’ and 
the ‘Right Collarbone-Relic, to give the latter to Lanka for the 
salvation of the people. The Samanera Sumana received the 
order to procure the relics, and he asked Tissa to have the city 
and the highway decorated and to come himself in his royal 
attire and with his retinue to the Mahimegha-gardens in the 
evening of the same day, when he would find these relics. 
Sumana himself, says the Mahdvansa, appeared at once at King " 
Asoka's court, just at the time when a great festival was being 
celobrated, after having performed the transfer of the Right 
Branch of the Bodhi-tree to the foot of the Sal-tree. You will | 
remember that some time before a royal messenger, King "l'issas 


nephew Arrittha, had been sent to King Asoka with a request 
from Mahinda to send the Right Branch of the Holy Bodhi-tree 
with his sister Sanghamitta to Lanka. And so while preparations 
to receive this Branch were going on i Lanka, King Asoka was 
very busy in India making great preparation to fulfil this 
request. When the Saminera Sumana asked for the relies, 
King Asoka at once handed him the bowl used by the Lord | 
Buddha for his meals, and filled this with relics. Then Sumana 
went to the King of the Devas, Sakka, from whom he received 
the Right Collarbone-Relic. y 
ΑΦ promised to King Tissa, Sumana re-appeared m Lai 
the evening of this same day, left the bowl with the relies at the 
Mihintalé mountain and went with Mahinda, carrying the casket 
with the Right Collarbone-Relic to the Mahamegha-gurdens w 
King Tissa was waiting, „mounted 9n his state-elephant E 
accompanied by his attendants all in their festive attire. : 


AN 


mo 
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King Tissa had prayed for three boons in order to become 
convinced that the relic was really genuine. The following were 
the boons: the state-canopy was to bow down by itself before the 
relie ; the state-elephant should go down on his knees before it; and 
the casket with the relic should alight on his head. All these three 
miracles occurred, as soon as Mahinda and Sumana arrived with 


the relic. King Tissa rejoiced, and the people, seeing this, 
believed. ΄ 


King Tissa took the relic off his head and put it on the back 
of his elephant. ‘Thus leading the procession, they went through 


* the eastern gate of Anuradhapura, through the city and out of the 
a southern gate to the Mahāämegha-gardens where the ''hupà was to 
? a be built for the reception of this sacred relic. Tissa had the place 


pointed out by Mahinda cleansed from the Kadombo-creeper and 
decorated in the proper manner. But when he attempted 
| * to remove the relic from the elephant's back to place it in this 
sE temporary resting place, the elephant refused to have it taken 
1 Írom his back. Mahinda explained that the height of the resting 
. place for this relic should be on a level with the elephant’s back. 
Tissa at once sent for earth from the Abhaya-tank, which at that 
time was dried up, had it piled up to the desired height, and had 
it decorated most profusely with flowers. Now the wise elephant 
allowed the King to remove it and place it among the flowers. 
‘This same state-elephant became its faithful guardian by might and 
— day i in the golden hall which had been erected, not far from this 
p lace, for the reception of the expected Branch of the Bodhi-tree. 


In the meanwhile King Tissa had engaged a great number of 
nen to manufacture bricks and set to work to build a Dagoba 
ing to the directions of Mahinda. It was made sixty fect 
h, and had a diameter of forty feet. It was built, as are all 
goba » bell-shaped, and at the top, under the pinnacle (Kotha), 
he e was to be excavated the receptacle for the casket with the 
‘Tt was surrounded by two platforms on which stood three 
autifull ' ornamented columns, all monoliths, The Dagoba 
le me solid mass of bricks. This is the way all Dagobas 
and because they are built as a solid mass, they can 
tear of centuries, and some of them are yet to 
de present day. 
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All the work on this first Dagoba, and on most of the Dagobas 
and Temples built later, was done without paying the workers. 
The Sinhalese in these olden times loved their religion so very 
much that King Tissa needed only to ask the brickmakers to come 
forward and work and they came. And all the stone-cutters 
and bricklayers and masons and artisans came willingly and 
worked cheerfully for the glory of their religion. As reward 
they received food and clothes and rice-fields, and they were more 
than happy, for they had not as many needs as the people now 
have. 

In a very short time the first Thupa was finished, and King 
Tissa made preparations for a grand festival for the enshrining of 
the first relic of the Buddha brought to Ceylon. He had the 
casket with the Right Collarbone-Relic again placed on the state- 
elephant’s back, and in procession it was brought to the Thupa. 
The people of Anuradhapura had gathered there, and others from 
all directions; and then, before their eyes, the casket with the relic 
rose high up in the air, stood still, and then, as from the Buddha 
when He was on earth under the Gandamba-tree, water and fire 
streamed at the same time from the relic. ‘Then it placed itself 
on the head of King Tissa, and he himself laid it iu the receptacle 
under the pinnacle of the Thupa. The King's younger brother 
Mattibhaya anda thousand persons were ordained monks. 

After the completion of the Thupa, King Tissa with his royal 
household and very many people made offerings to the Thupa, 
which was named Thuparama, because the King had an arama 
(vihara) built close to it. 

This is the story of the building of the first Dagoba in 
Lanka, in which the first holy relic was enshrined, and which (lately 
renovated) stands yet in the holy city of Anuradhapura and 
preaches to us of King 'l'issa^s devotion to Buddhism and of the 
love of the people who worked willingly and without pay at the 
first religious building after the introduction of Buddhism into 
Ceylon, 307 B. c. 

M. Musxus HiaaiNs. 
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THE WAY. 


However certain of the way thou art, 

Take not the self-appointed leader's part. 
Follow no man, and by no man be led, 

And no man lead, Awake, and go ahead. 

Thy path, though leading straight unto the goal 
Might prove confusing to another soul. 

The goal is central ; but from east, and west, 
And north, and south, we set out on the quest ; 
From lofty mountains, and from valleys low ; 
How could all find one common way to go? 


Lord Buddha to the wilderness was brought. 
Lord Jesus to the Cross. And yet, think uot 
By solitude, or cross, thou canst achieve, 

Lest in thine own true Self thou dost believe. 
Know thou art One with life's Almighty Source, 
Then are thy feet set on the certain Course. 


! Nor does it matter if thou feast, or fast, 
Or what thy creed—or where thy lot is cast ; 
| In halls of pleasure, or in crowded mart, 
In city streets, or from all men apart— 
, Thy path leads to the Light; and peace and power 
“Shall be thy portion, growing hour by hour. 
| Follow no man, and by no man be led. 
And no man lead, But know and go ahead. 


Kita WursgLER WiLcox.. 
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THEOSOPHICAL HALLS. 


A picturesque side of our movement lies in the extraordinary 
diversity of its manifestations, both as to geographical location and as 


? 


è 
to social and other outer conditions that modify its forms and tendencies. 


How different is the whole character of a Lodge in India from that 
of one in Germany or again from one in wide-awake America! "Their 
mental and psychic atmospheres are different, their activities are 
different, even the aspects of Theosophy represented by them are 
different. In fact there is a profoundly dissimilar atmosphere created 
by races, religions, social conditions, languages, national eulture and 
history, local interests, and so forth. A most instructive and broaden- 
ing result is gained from continuously visiting and beholding Theosophy 
thus variously manifested in many places. 

And as it is with the life, so it is with the form. London members 
of old standing have a successive remembrance of the Headquarters in 
Lansdowne Road, Avenue Road, Albemarle Street and now New Bond 
Street. 

Inthe north of England the Theosophieal Hall in Harrogate is the 
centre of many pleasing memories, and the building in which it is 
situated forms an unfading picture in the minds of many members—if 
not one of wsthetic qualities. 

So too have we inmind the Headquarters in Amsterdam on the 
Amsteldijk with its newly erected building behind it, or—an antipode 
to it—the pleasant rooms in one ‘of the quaintest of the quint old 
palaces of ancient Genoa, the home of the united local Lodges. Quite 
another aspect again is presented by the most dignified lookiug rooms 
of the French Society in Paris on the Avenue de la Bourdonnais, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

Great or small, in flats or taking up whole houses, specially 
built or adapted, Theosophy is everywhere housed according to local 
conditions and available needs and means. And the interesting aud 
characteristic part about it all is that to the early ‘builders’ in our move- 
ment all these places are thickly interwoven with the pleasantest, 
often the most vital and stimulating, associations of mind and 
heart. Τὸ would indeed be quite interesting to see some of them pass in 
review before our eyes—the known and those as yet unknown, from the 
remoter countries, from Russia and Peru, from Finland, Sweden and 
South or North Africa, from South America and New Zealand, from 
Ceylon and: Kashmir, from everywhere where the leaven of Theosophy 
does its useful work, 
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These thoughts struck us most forcibly when circumstances brought 
to our notice a few charming and striking snap-shots from a remote place, 
a little townlet in Victoria, quite in the bush, in the South of Australia, 
about one hundred and thirty-eight miles from Melbourne, a place so 
much the reverse of widely known that even the bigger atlases at our 
disposal fail to register it. 

Two of the snap-shots give us a general view of Bealiba and a 
picture of its great avenue of pepper-trees. Another shows the 
‘amphitheatre’ where the local group of Theosophists sometimes met 
at night before they had a hall, and where they used a torch or lantern 
for the reading of papers. The remaining photograph shows the result 
of the unity of purpose, enterprise and devotion of a very few, namely 
the ‘Theosophical Hall’ built by them to replace the primitive earlier 
meeting place by a more convenient one. 

Theosophy in Australasia writes about it: 

An item of unusual interest is the crystallising of the work carried on at 
Bonliba, in Victoria, by Mr. Jenkin and a small group, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, 
of Melbourne. A small wooden hall has been built there, such as will provide a 
centre for the work of the ‘Theosophical Society for the coming years. Across one 
end of the building appear the words ‘Theosophical Hall.’ The background for the 
inscription is, seemingly, a large white cross filling in the whole gable end, on which 
are also shown mystic symbols, familiar indeed to all of us, but doubtless a source 
of considerable wonder to the bncolie minds in that quiet country town. 

Mr. Jenkin, the veal spirit of the enterprise (which is a fine illustra- 
tion of what one man can do who is whole-hearted and devoted) 
together with only six others, built this little Hall mainly because the 
Trustees of the Public Hall refused them the use of 15 for Sunday 
meetings. The little building can contain about sixty or at most eighty 
people, and Mrs. Hunt inaugurated it, there being a fair audience pre- 
sent. In the photograph we see Mrs. Hunt and Mr. Jenkin on the left, 
with Mv. Ellerton on the right. 

We wish onr Australian friends at Bealiba every success in their 
work, and invite our readers to extract from this note and these photo- 
graphs the objeci-lesson of the internationality and diversity of our 
movement, as well as the value of perseverance even with small begin- 


nings and in unpromising surroundings. 


J. v. M. 
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1 SOIENTIFIC NOTES. 
Wr are told in the Secret Doctrine (Vol. I, p. 173) that many 
he surprises ave in store for scientific men with regard to hypotheses of a 
v purely physical character, and one such surprise has recently occurred 
in connexion with the earth's atmosphere. It is well-known that 
as we ascend in the’atmosphere in balloons, or up mountains, the 
temperature continually falls, until at the greatest heights reached by 
man extreme cold is felt. Modern theory requires that this process of 
continually diminishing temperature should go on until the absolute 
zero is arrived at, since the sun's heat does not exist, as such, im inter- 
planetary spaces, but as radiant energy, which requires the presence of 
matter to transform it into heat. 


During the last few years Meteorologists have been able to measure 
the temperature at very great heights by means of balloons carrying 
measuring instruments, and have found that after a certain height has’ 
been. attained, the temperature ceases to fall, and remains constant, or 
even tends to increase. The height at which this unexpected change 
takes place is about six miles, and reaches up to eleven miles, which is 
the extent so far explored. So great has been the surprise of scientifie 
men at this unlooked for result, that several of them have sought to 
prove, in the éolumns of Nature, that the instruments wero not recording 
f properly; but it is now ' generally admitted, I think, that the so-called 
tso-thermal layer of the atmosphere is a real phenomena, and in no way 


η 
D 


fictitious. 


However unexpected these results may appear to men of science, 
they will not, I think, greatly surprise the diligent student of the 
Secret Doctrine; for therein we read that (Vol. I. p. 638), * our globe has 
its own special laboratory on the outskirts of its atmosphere, crossing 
which, every atom and molecule changes and differentiates from its 
primordial nature.” Now a laboratory where chemical and alchemical 
changes are taking place is usually a locality where heat is being 
developed, and the heat due to these laboratory processes could easily 
be made to account for the temperature ceasing to fall, and might even es 
account for an increase. The changes taking place in the upper ue 
atmospheric laboratory would appear to be rather alchemical than | 5 
chemical, for we ave further told. (S. D. Vol. I. p. 166): “Now that the — — 
conditions amd laws ruling our Solar System are fully developed, and — : 


that the atmosphere of the earth, as of every other globe, has become, 
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so to say, a crucible of its own, Occult Science teaches that there is a 
perpetual exchange taking place, in space, of molecules, or rather of atoms, 
correlating, and thus changing their combining equivalents on every 
planet." The use of the word crucible suggests the heating nature of tho v i 
process at work, whilst the statement that the exchange is rather 
atomic than molecular, distinctly points to Alchemy, since chemical 
changes are concerned with the molecule, and not with changes in 


the atom. 


Further scientific evidence in favor of these occult teachings may 
be found in the fact that the physical processes which are commonly 
used to break up the atom, usually occur in vacuum tubes where the 
pressure is artificially made the same as in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and a current of electricity brought to play upon the con- 
fined gases. Now recent theories, made to account for magnetic storms à 
and terrestrial magnetism, particularly those of Birkland, (see Philosoph- EN 
ical Magazine, June 1909, Vol. XVII. p. 866), require enormous cur- 
rents of electricity, (about one million ampères), in the higher regions 


- 


of the atmosphere, in order to account for the phenomena, and such 
currents in these regions would act as in a Crookes’ tube, that 
ς-. is, they would disintegrate and probably rearrange the constituents of 
the atom, so that, according to modern theory we have all the conditions 
ke required for earrying out the operations described in the Secret Doctrine. 
ο... ra 
.  — This layer of the atmosphere has been given the name “ strato- 
sphere" and its discovery may, perhaps, throw some light on the sub- 
2] lanes of the Theosophical text-books. We are not actually told that 
se sub-plunes are superposed one above the other, but we know that 
his i is more or less so for the lowest three of the seven, for we have the 
h occupyi ing the lowest stratum, over which comes the ocean or 
sphere, followed by the air, or atmosphere. Although these sub- 
all obtrude into each other's region, still these different regions 
6 distinguishable, and clearly defined. This being the case, wo 
d Gas By the ee ee should not have pe 


one form of hou to the other; e as water 


v, nnd vice versa, nt the junction plane between the 
and soluble solids become liquid, and the reverse, 
into contact, Reasoning therefore from 


- explanation of the nearly constant temperature, for just as heat is ab- 


jte being insufficient. Ke 
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newly discovered “stratosphere” is probably the sphere that we know 1 m 
as Ether 4, oras it is called in Occult Chemistry (p. 8), the Proto-ele- , 
mental sphere; amd that it is the seat of transformations from the ele- 
mental to the proto-elemental and vice versa. us Επ... 


Granted the above as a working hypothesis, we have at once an 


sorbed by evaporation from the ocean and again given out when the 

vapour condenses, thus tending to keep the temperature moderately 

constant, so a transformation from the elemental to the proto-elemental | 
will likewise absorb heat, and again give it out when the reverse process 
takes place; and in this way great changes of temperature will be pre- 

vented. This hypothesis also offers a feasible explanation of the fact — 
that the proto-elemental and higher forms of physical matter have nou Ξ 
yet been discovered. We can change liquids into gases because we live 
at the boundary of the ocean and the air; but if we lived at the botto 
of the sea, we should find it nearly, if not quite, impossible to produc 
water-vapour, and should know as little-about it, probably, as we do of ο 
Ether 4. It would therefore seem that the likeliest place to produce — 
these subtler forms of matter is on the tops of mountains, such as. 
Alps or Himalayas, so as to be nearer the junction between the two sub- 
planes; and perhaps the reason why the Great Rshis of India liv 
these high places, is because their etherialised bodies require, for 
efficiency, an atmosphere of a higher sub-plane. For we are told: ( 
Vol. I. p.108) “Man absorbs cold pure air on the mountain-top, ant 
throws it out impure, hot and transformed. Thus, the higher at 
sphere of every globe being its mouth and the lower its lungs, th a 
of our planet breathes only the ‘refuse of Mother’; therefore he is” 


P 


doomed to die thereon." — - 9 


G. E. Streu 


In connexion with the above the following newspaper par 
interesting : d 

A new record for altitude is claimed for the Lt 
on the 140 August, manned by Lieutenant Mina. and ae 
Turin. Rising rapidly they soon had to employ the oxygen take 
rarified did the air become, Even with the use re 
verge of suffocation when they reached the height of 38,7 Lott, 
the two men opened the valve. The previous altitu rd v : 
by two Germans, Berson and Sueriug, on the 3lst July, 1901. 
equivalent toam altitude of 74 miles, ani ws the stn 
nttained when improved means of 
Croce-Spinelli died when ut a hei 
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DHARMAPALA OR BHAIRAVA. ¢ 
Our picture this month is a reproduction of a small Javanese | 


bronze of about the ninth century. It represents a Dharmapala, 

or Guardian of the Law, & destructive or avenging aspect of the v 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani. From the Hindi standpoint it may be 

regarded as a representation of Bhairava, an attendant or form of | 
Shiva. 


From the esthetic standpoint we are impressed by the wonderful 
unity and force expressed in this embodiment of the destructive powers 
of Nature, this personification of the punishment that falls on those f 
who have offended against the Law—not the little laws of men or sects, 
but the Law of Life. And yet observe how impersonal is the action; 
this is no paroxysm of wrath of a jealous and offended god, but it is [ 
rather the fulfilment of Karma, a destruction that may be a blessing in 
disguise, and merely the prelude to renewed life. Destruction and 
recreation ave the great aspects of Shiva’s work. 


India has always deeply loved the great destroying powers, | 
finding, as it were, safety from the flame in the heart of the fire. Ae. ἡ 
“Though Thou slay me, yet will I irust in Thee". And in this statue, 
as if in answer to such faiths, it almost seems as though a smile were 
hovering on the face of the ‘ avenging’ Lord. 


It is given to art to break the fetters of life inasmuch as in 
wsthetic contemplation we behold embodied abstraet passion visualised 
by artist-prophets; when thus we stand before incarnate loveliness or 
terror, ourselves free from individual desire or fear, we are raised | 
above ourselves, being lifted for the moment from the particular to the | 
universal aspect of being, and thus through art-extasy gain a moment- 
ary intimation of the immortal state. 


The older Indian destructive figures are more beautiful, more 
harmonions than the modern. Too often the latter are not terrible, but | 
merely hideous and repulsive. ‘This indicates a degradation of the 
national imaginative intensity, some loss of true vitality of inner life 
that must be changed before India cam again make conscious and fully W 
realise that high culture that was hers of old, but to which she is 
largely blind to-day. In art this realisation has to be achieved by 

3 a reunion of the old ideals with the needed power of reaction to the 
changed condition. It were indeed well if some should now seek in the 
art of classic India for some of this efficiency and this inspiration ; for 
an India less highly cultivated, more indifferent to art and music and 
literature than the India of the ‘dark ages’ long gone by, would be a 
poor gift for the young national life to offer at the altar of humanity. 
We hope that the fow pictures which we are reproducing month by ! 
month will help our renders to realise some part of the wealth of India's 
classic art, and to find in it peace and inspiration. 


A. K. Coomiraswamy, D. So. 
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d . REVIEWS. 
UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


The Incarnate Purpose, by G. H. Percival. Williams and Norgate, 
l4, Henrietta Street, London. 


Here, from another standpoint, is spoken out the idea of the Unity 

) of Life, of the one Spirit in all. Mr. Percival sees in every organism 
part of one evolving life, amd in the ascending scale an increasing 
consciousness of union with that life. Suffering is the method of 

transmuting evil into good, and to suffer gladly is the sign of conscious 

sharing in the divine work. ο: mystical meaning of the Holy 

Communion is expounded, and prayer is defined as “the expression of 

the desire to correspond with the will of God," Many seekers after the 

spiritual content of the world and the Church will find help in this 

* volume. 


~ L A. B. 


A RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION WITH SCIENCE. 
Progressive Creation, by Rev. H. E. Sampson, Rebman Lid., 199, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. C. Two Volumes. Price 21/- 
Materialistie science, having broken the orthodox faith of the West, 
has already begun the work of providing a rational and reasonable 
scientific religion for those who "ue for it. In this the hand of the 
Theosophical Society will be recognised by all impartial observers. This 
book, in two large volumes of tive hundred pages each is, it is said, “the 
result of many years’ battling with the problems that all earnest thinkers 
and workers in the world have to face, and which every year invade the 
strongholds of creed and opinion with. sterner force aud fiercer attacks 
upon the very truths and principles which had formerly seemed impreg- 
nable.” These volumes try to offer a solution of many such problems 
from a scientitic and philosophical aspect; they will be examined from 
an ecclesiastical and theological point of view in the volumes to follow, 
entitled Progressive Atedemption. The writer is evidently familar with 
the Theosophical teachings and offers reincarnation as one of the main 
keys to the comprehension of the subjects which he handles. The 
! following, coming from a reverend gentleman, is worth noting: 
| “This is a terrible indictment to bring against the Church—a 
Church of such splendid traditions!...But may we not, as members : 
of the Church, be living in a state of delusion as regurds Church y 
* traditions, * accomplishment ' and “history ? Remove : the veil 
of historical ignorance, of that time-woven forgetfulness of the true 
facts of its history, and what is discovered ¥ A story of shame and | 
reprouch; of aggrandisement and Mammon-worship ; M oe Mot i 
cruelty, of persecution and inhumanity, οἱ pride and pone 4 bi o0 
seems to be replete with Theosophical doctrines and will prove very use- 
ng for those Christians who have not come across 


ful and original veadi ) n 
i s or have, without trying to understand, put it aside, 


e 
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A ; It is one of the many signs of awakening to be met with in the West 
_ where, as our author puts it, “ The Wisdom-Religion of Jesus, the Christ 
E ~ in its purity and grandeur is taking the place of dogmatic, blind, 

^ unreasoning faith and of sceptical and narrowing materialism. Every 
- E brick goes to build up a wall and as one of such we welcome this book 
E and recommend it to our readers. 

B. P. W. 

E 


E. ON COSMIC ULTIMATES. 


Scientific Idealism, by William Kingsland, Rebman Ltd., 129, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. C. Price 7/6. 
5 We have here a very excellent Theosophical book, with an 
3 evasion of all recognition of the source whence the ideas are 
E- drawn. When Theosophy becomes fashionable, how those who refuse 
^ ; to walk with her in the days of scorning will crowd to claim her as 
4 theirs when she walks in sunshine amid applause ! Mr. Kingsland starts 
with the fundamental truth that “the Self within... is one with the 
infinite Self.” “ The conscious realisation of that oneness . . . is Religion, 
in its fullest, widest, deepest sense... . It is the finding of Truth, the 
realisation of Eternal Life.” From this the author proceeds to a study 
of “Matter and Substance," matter being regarded as an evolved 
product of Ether, itself an emanation through a descending series of 
planes of a primordial Root Substance. After a discourse on “ the great 
and the small,” the author deals with “ Force, Motion, Energy,” dis- 
cussing the electronic theory of matter, and then proceeds to the “ Inter- 
relation of Planes,” showing that “ the physical plane cannot explain 
itself.” It isa clock which “ is continually running down, and must be 
wound up by agencies acting in or from a higher plane." The vortex- 
ring theory is accepted, temporarily, as the best available one, and it is 
then applied to the explanation of the objective world, and the conclus- 
ion is reached that primordial substance 1s the substratum of conscious- 
ness as well as of motion; it is “an active, living, moving, conscious 
Principle." 
It is interesting to notice that Mr. Kingsland adopts Bhagavan 
ās’s conception of the cosmic process: the identification of the Self 
with outer forms by the affirmation “I am this,” and the * negation of 
A revious affirmation." 


The book isan admirable piece of work, and may be commended to 
‘thoughtful persons, 


AN EXCELLENT MANUAL. 


ver of Theosophy, issued by the American Section of the 

l Society. Rajput Press, Chicago. Price 15 cents. 

w of Theosophy issued by the American Section of the 
ety is a compilation from the best books contributed 

A ie. Theosophical movement, the extracts being 

wd added to by Dr. Weller Van Hook and 
A th small in size, the book is large in 
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contents; so abundantly so, in fact, as to enable its readers to gain & 
very comprehensive knowledge of the philosophy with which it 
deals. Beginning with the Objects of the Society, it continues with 
the place of Theosophy in the world, its relation to all religions, 
Masonry and the arts and sciences, how it is taught, how pupils 
ave chosen, and how they may acquire clairvoyance and amass 
knowledge beneficial to their own character and the welfare of others 
with whom they come in contact, either in waking or dream conscious- 
ness. The seven planes of nature and their inhabitants are described, 
as also methods of obtaining glimpses of them and phenomena 
relating to them. It describes also the various forms of man’s inner 
bodies, and the subtle states of matter of which they are composed, and 
explains how these subserve the evolution of the Inner Self, which 
proceeds on its course by the necessary means of reincarnation under the 
constant laws of karma. 


The book recounts the history of the Society, and is illustrated 
with an excellent picture of the Headquarters at Adyar, as well 
as with portraits of the Founders, the President, Mr. Leadbeater and 
Mr. Jinarajadasa. It contains a list of the Sections in various parts of 
the world, the Lodges in the American Section, with their geographical 
locations indicated on a map of the United States, also a list of all 
Theosophical periodicals in the various languages ; and rules on how to 
form a Lodge and join a Branch. A valuable aid is given by Mr. Lead- 
beater in his classified list of books suited to the different tastes and incli- 
nations of students. Such a valuable fund of information on Theosophy 
is worthy of better print than is given to it in this little book, but its 
present form is probably necessitated by the resolve to issue this 
immense mass of information at such a remarkably low price. 


G. G. 


THE ORPHEUS SERIES No. I. | 


. The Hero in Man, by A. E. D. N. Dunlop, Warwick Drive, Hale, 
Cheshire, and Clifford Bax, Ivy Bank, Hampstead, London, Price 6d. 


The writer of this prose-poem, thinly veiled under the initials A. E., 

is one of those who show ont ina commercial age the magie of the age of © 

poesy, a true artist in words, a priest of the Beautiful. A brother artist, t 
Clifford Bax, writes a “prelude” to the music, full of generous | 
recognition of the older, but perhaps not greater, writer. A. E. figures | 
side by side the head of Christ and the head of an outeast, and sees d 
round each a radiant aureole, and from this beginning he weaves a web | E 
of exquisite thoughts on those called the fallen, who “ laid aside their 
thrones of ancient power, their «spirit extasy and beauty " in order to 
redeem. “Perhaps those who sank lowest did so to raise a greater 
burden." No reader of the Theosophist should fail to secure a copy of — 
this booklet. 


r 
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BUDDHIST REPLY TO CHRISTIANITY. 


The Credentials of Christianity, with an Introduction by D. B. 
-Jayatilaka, B.A. The Young Men's Buddhist Association, Colombo. 
Price 75 cents. ; 

This brochure is issued as an answer to Gautama or Jesus, which was 
hurled in the face of the Buddhists of Ceylon by the militant missionary. 
It isa useful compilation worthily undertaken and well accomplished, and 
we are glad to note that our young Buddhist friends have shown the 
thoughtfulness of answering wrath with love, and intolerance with 
patient and studious exposition. What the West will not tolerate 
from dogmatic and narrow-minded religious exponents has sometimes 
been offered in the East as high class theology and philosophy 
by the unscrupulous missionary to the ignorant mass. It is highly 
praiseworthy that the Young Men's Buddhist Association should 
have taken up the work of disillusioning the mind of the populace as 
to the ‘learning’ of the missionary and all his pompous talk. It seems 
to us that this first attempt shows a certain lack of detailed knowledge of 
the Christian theological problems, but that will not be neglected, we 

m hope, by our young friends of Ceylon in future work. 
== B. P. W. 
PAULINE THEOSOPHY. 


The Gospel of Rightness, by C. E. Woods. Williams and Norgate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, London. 
Theosophists may read this book with advantage ; it is written by 
a late member of the Theosophical Society, who has profited by her 
membership, andit throws a useful light on the Pauline writings. The 
* Pauline message” is that the follower of Christ shall realise Christ- 
hood, a state in which the eternal opposites are balanced. Miss Wood 
examines these opposites macrocosmically and microcosmically. ‘The 
world-principle, the Old Adam, persists in the perfect state, în balance, 
incidental evils transmuted, its essential elements preserved as 
tegral parts of the Divine Order." The Superman is to lose nothing 
τ at is of value, but is to blend all diseords into harmony. One cannot 
= but regret that, in a book which owes to Theosophy every- 
thing of value which it contains, the author should avoid the name, 
a feeble attempt to conciliate prejudice. 


τ 


Α. Β. 
LE FANTOME DES VIVANTS. 
Le Fantôme des Vivants, by Π. Durville. Librairie du Magnétisme, 


useful piece of work, specially for those who find them- 
ween materialistic and spiritualistic (in the wider sense) 


t as his task is to prove his thesis experi- 
8 power to experiment stops short. So 
ο κ ; 


| 


A 
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he deals exclusively with ‘phantoms.’ In the first part of his book he 
devotes himself to the theory, history and philosophy of his subject, 
quoting largely (and with greater correctness than is quite usual) from 
Theosophical authorities, as well as from spiritualists and psychic 
researchers. The further two hundred pages are devoted to the experi- 
ments. They ave on the whole carefully described. Some of the photo- 
graphs given aro not quite convincing, but in their totality the cases cited 
and descriptions given form strong testimony. Some of the experiments 
are ποῦ quite to our liking, as those cited on pages 264 ef seq. 
(*M. André commands Nénette to send out her double and to strike a 
vigorous blow on the head of Martha's double,” οἷο). On the 
whole it might be objected that the scope of the work is too elementary 
and that psychic research has already passed the stage of which this 
work is an example, but such a view is arguable both ways, as the majority 
of educated people ave still unbelievers im (because ignorant of) psychic 
manifestations. "Therefore the book—in not going too far at once and 
taking only one step in advance as it were—is eminently suited for 
those who with an open mind take up the question of the provable 
existence of the soul. The book is written in very simple language and 
eminently readable, happily rejecting such cumbrous terminologies 
as those of Myers and Dr. Baraduc. On the other hand it is not free of 
typographical errors such as ‘L'abbé Hue’ and * Angoéidé.’ We think 
that it might best be described as a very practical half popular, half 
scientific introduction to the study of man's finer forces and bodies. 
The author promises to continue his studies and experiments and to 
incorporate their results in the next edition of his work. 


J. v. M. 
SEARCH OF SELF IN THE WORLD. 


. The Heart of Democracy, by Robert Gardner. The New Age Press, 
140, Fleet Street, London. 

Mr. Gardner seeks to find the Self, “the Sun of Identity," not 
“aloof from the world in silence and meditation; not only as the 
philosophers have vaguely defined it; but here in the Heart of Democracy, 
amid ‘the measureless grossness und the slag,’ amid the common scenes 
of life and labor." He begins on a Londou wharf, goes on to a London 
Church, seeks the real Christ to find Him in the Heart of Democracy, 
the Christ in whom the “common man can realise the Godhead of 
Himself.” he book is worth reading, for it is one of the signs of the 
Coming Age. 


———— A. B. 
PAMPHLETS. 
Budruddin Tyabjee, Romesh Chunder Dutt, W. C. Bonnerjee and 


A. M. Bose are four short sketches issued by Messrs. G. A. Natesau ἃ Co., 
at annas four each. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

We have received a Tamil translation of Mrs, Besant's excellent 
little In Defence of Hindüism, issued by our Madura friends. Also, her 
Outer Court, Laws of the Higher Life sud Pedigree of Man have heen 
translated into Spanish by Mr, José Granés. 


19 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Jovrxay or Tug ΝΟΠΤΗΞΟΊΠΝΧΑ BRANCH or THE Rovar ASIATIC 
Socwry--(Vol. xl. 1909). 


FI Mr, V. Alexieff of the S. Petersburg University, who accompanied 
b- M. Chavannes of the French Academy on his mission of exploring 
historie and archwological China, writes a very interesting article on the 
subject. China “has no veal remains previous to the Han dynasty, 
One of the reasons of this strange scarcity in antiquarian remams at the 
two ancient capitals of China is the peculiar character of the country; 
the hard loess formations, which cover nearly the whole surface of 
historie China, do not favor the preservation of monuments ; moreover, 
nobody in China takes cave of them. This is perhaps the reason why 
in roeky parts only, such as Shantung, we may find some antiquities of 
a comparatively ancient date of the first Han dynasty. There is no 
reference in Chinese works to the antiquities at Ho-nan-fu, the 
ancient Eastern capital of China, formerly called Lo-yang. From this 
place the mission proceeded to the South, where the point of interest was 
- some Buddhist sculpture at the Dragon Gate of Honan. On the way 
it visited the grave of Kwanti—a big place with some huge temples. 
At Lung-men (Dragon Gate) there are grottos in which are 
"some sented Buddhist figures which sometimes betray the influence of 
Indian art, “ The veal gem of artistic work is to be found a little farther 
on in two or more grottos which are of an old date. Inside each of 
them is sitting a buddhisatra, represented as a beautiful female figure 
—— with gracteful form." “These are very admirable pieces of art and give 
-A fine conception of the human body perfectly proportioned, postured and 
set to the movement of life. .... Together with some very interesting 
bas-reliefs, which represent religious ceremonies at the early epoch of 
the real triumph of Chinese Buddhism, these figures illustrate to us 
ost brilliantly the period of Chinese art of the 5th and 6th centuries of 
our era." The rocky country round the Central Sacred Peak has very 
few remains of antiquity. Here ave a peculiar set of mythological images 
of the Han epoch which are of prime importance for the student of 
Chinese art and ancient folk-lore. ‘Then the writer proceeds to speak of 
some * modern antiquities’ which also possess some interest. The article 
worth a perusal. 
Contents: “The Principles of Chinese Law and Equity," by 
irker; * The Ascent of Mt. Morrison”; * The Collection of 
the Shanghai Museum " ; * Notes and Queries." 


Review or Ravirws—(August).? 


; He metta Octavia Barnett is the subject of this month's 
sketch, Born in 1851 she is now fifty-eight and yet her work 


dr speak of Mrs. Barnett without mentioning her husband 


|, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., London, 
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apostles of practical Christianity in modern England. "They believe 
that we are living in a transition stage; that the old creeds have lost 
their hold; that the new awakening word of Christ has yet to be 
spoken. Their message is: * Be more sober, be cleaner. Live purer 
lives. Give your votes thoughtfully. Make your city healthier and 
more seemly." 

Mrs. Barnett was appointed a manager of the barrack pauper 
schools at Forest Gate in 1875—a post which she filled till 1597. In 
1884 she founded the London Pupil Teachers’ Association and was its 
President till 1891. From 1876 to 1898 she was the Honorary Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants. She is 
Vice-President of the National Association for the welfare of the 
l'eeble-minded. 


Space forbids our extracting at length from this admirable sketch 
further accounts of the various activities of Mrs. Barnett. 

Other Contents: “ Progress of the World”; * The Empire Editors 
on the Homeland (II) "; * Current History in Caricature " ; * Leading 
Articles in the Review " ; * Books of the Month ;" ete. 


Tun Ἱνριαν Revirw—(August) '. 

Saint Nihal Singh writes on “ Organised Charity ; in the West and 
in India.” He suggests a better adjustment of affairs with a view of 
eliminating the undesirable and adopting the useful methods for the 
betterment of India, which is burdened with such a crowd of unre- 
strained beggars. Instead of attempting to appease the conscience 
by providing and supporting temples and cheap eating-houses the rich 
ave recommended to pay proper wages to the labor by which they 
make their money. Then there would be no necessity for charity for 
the underpaid and the unemployed, which undermines their sense of 
self-respect. In introducing Western Iudustrialism the principal evil 
to be avoided is the power wielded by the capitalist, compelling laborers 
to work for starvation-wages, with its deplorable effects of poverty and 
crime, The indiscriminate alms-giving has provoked the ugly saying : 
* Hindüstàu is a land of charity and a country of beggars.” While all 
liberality is praiseworthy, a regular organised -Society would do much 
towards uplifting India and placing her on a level with advanced 
nations in this respect. India is unfortunately neglecting the very 
important item of educating the defective, diseased and evil-imehned 
children. The “Juvenile Court" whieh has done so much towards 
rearing useful citizens by providing the proper environment should be 
introduced in India. She has the proper attitude for these necessary 
reforms, the attitude which precedes their adoption. 

Other Contents: “The Educational System of Japan ^; “Indian 
Currency”; “The National Idea in the Rast”; “Progress in Educa- 
tion " ; * Current. Events ; " ete. 

Tun Occvur. Revrew— (September) 7. 

*Survivals of Old Magical Customs in Great Britain" by C. Worster- 
Drought and L. F. Norman is an interesting article describing how belief 
in charms and magic of all sorts exists in rural Britun. “The most 


ποτε ος sau & Co, Esplanade, Madras, 
2 William Rider and Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, London, E. C. 
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evalent is the belief in the power of words written or spoken, one t 
noted example being that which prevents the utterance of the true 
“names of the gods among the Egyptians, Muhammadans and Jews, who i 
believe it would enable the speaker to perform miracles such as the 


3 QE of the dead and committing murderat a distance. The word- << 
formule used for incantations have recently caused the imprisonment of ! 


two “magicians” in Ireland, where the belief in ihe *evil eye" is also 
a common one. Contagious magie is practiced with objects that have 
‘been associated or related, causing them to affect one another ever 
after, even when separated, so that whatever happens to one part, 
causes the other to be similarly affected ; thus by acting on one part 
- the whole may he affected. This explains why a magician desiring to 
"influence an individual, endeavors to obtain something connected with 
him such as hair, nail-parings or a drop of blood. In Germany the idea 
"prevails that if some earth on which a man has walked, be baked, the 
man will wither and die during the process of baking. Articles of 
wearing apparel also form objects for the practice of witcheratt on the 
wearer. Any article of clothing, if placed on a corpse, will cause its 
owner to languish as it decays in the grave. Articles of departed 
saints retain the power of their owners. ‘Talismans for luck and amulets 
— for prevention of disease probably gave rise to the wearing of jewelry. 
Precious stones have their power to prevent disease, as have the healing 
wells of Great Britain. Another interesting type of magic is the con- 
structing of images to represent a person on whom evil is designed. 
The clay corpse is an image in which are stuck many thorns. It is then 
put in a running stream and as its particles fall away so will the body of 
ho victim decay, whose suffering is in proportion to the number of pius 
i But if the image is discovered by a passer-by it breaks the 


? 


ther Contents: * Notes of the Month”; “ Some Personal Experiences 
airaudient”; “Shadows about the Throne”; “ Correspondence ". 


B. P. W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8 ACADEMICAL MAGAZINES. 


— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
"ELI Ireland, July, 1909. 


number opens with a paper, by Mx. A. Berviedale Keith, on 
as and the Doctrine of ÜT'ransmigration", the main thesis 
deal with in a special article, next month. 
of opinion that not less than three centuries must have 
en the older Upanishats and the rise of Buddhism and 
w names which the latter (the Nikayas) has in common 
ave useless for chronology, because of their partly 
nt persons, partly being unhistorical (fabulous) in 
rrence. A. few more particulars in which it is 
Mr. Keith, ave the following. The Pythagorean 
the Phedo that, though the body is the tomb of 
| seek to escape by self-murder, for we ave the 
r herdsman, and without Mis command we 
j | deed foreign to the Upanishats. 


2 T 
arae E e spam eee 


dw, 


ο ανν their ordainer and ruler: Brahma. The second class comprises 
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Bub if we take into account that according to Mr. Keith's own 
words any foreign idea had to be "largely re-modelled iu the 
process of adaptation to Greek ideas,” we may perhaps yet find 
an Indian idea at the bottom of this teaching—the comparison of 
the souls to ‘cattle’ (pashu) and of God to the * Lord of cattle’ (Pashu- 
pati) which is evidently much older than the system founded upon it 
(pasupata-darshana) and is thoroughly Indian. Again, it is not right to 
say that the doctrine of reincarnation in the Upanishats is unethical, if 
compared with the Pythagorean one. For from the beginning it is 
inseparably connected with the doctrine of karma, which was at first 
kept secret for the very reason of its being a protest against the pseudo- 
morality of the ruling priestly religion. Further, it is a curious 
blunder of Mr. Keith's to assert * that it would be quite impossible to 
establish Ahimsa doctrine as existing in India at the time of Pytha- 
goras.” Did Jainism ever exist without the command of Ahimsa ? 
However, we perfectly agree with Mr. Keith in that there is no need 
of assuming any Indian influence in Pythagoras’ mathematical doctrines ; 
in his doctrine of the five elements ; in his theory of numbers; and in 
his tabus (such as the warning against eating beans). As to the last 
item, Mr. Keith has not done justice to Leopold von Schroeder hy 
almost completely ignoring that the latter has meanwhile (iu the 
Vienna Journal vol. XV) himself corrected his view. 


“ Gleanings from the Bhakfa-Mala,” by George A. Grierson, is the 3 
first of a series of papers intended to give an account of the Bhakta- 
Mala of Nabhadasa with its commentary by Priya-dàsa, both of which 
were composed early in the seventeenth century. The Bhakta-Mala, 
written in old Western Hindi, gives in a little over two hundred verses 
of a sütra-like character an account of the gods and heroes of past ages 
(verses 1-27) and of the modern Vaishnava saints. There ave several pu 
sub-commentaries to Priya-dàsu/s commentary, four of which have been 4 
used by Dr. Grierson. The present paper deals with Priya-dàsa's preface E 
and the first four verses, further with the Avatara system of the 
Bhagavatas (verse 5), which comprises twenty-four ‘charming mystic 
forms? which are co-existent and co-eternal but, of course, not co-equal. x 
Lt is obvious, I should think, that this is a late adaptation to the Jaina ES. 
doctrine of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, the first of which is also X 
identical in name with one (the seventeenth) of the Bhagavata ‘descents’. 
For the old Brahmanical system, as is well-known, teaclies but ten 
Ayataras. According to the modern Bhagavata doctrine there ave four 
principal classes of A vatávas, called respectively Vyüha, Vibhu,(Vibhaya), 


Antaryamin, and Avchà Avataras. The four V yühas (Vasudeva, Saikar- cae: 
shana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha) ave successive emanations forming, so κ 


io speak, the link between God and the world. Only from the last of 
them, in his association with Ahamkara, proceed the grosser elements 


the twenty-four Avataras (and others, besides) in which the Supreme 
Deity takes the form of some created being. It has several sub-divistons à 
such as * complete descent? (Ràmaehandra, Krshua, ete.) , descent in p MES 
(the Fish, Hayagriva, ete.), ` Fractional Descent (Kalki, ete.) ` Po ero 

Descent’? (Buddha, Vyasa, ete).  Antaryámu-avatáva is God as guiding — 
the soul of every creature. The fourth class, finally, ave all images - 
properly consecrated. There are very interesting notes about the 

Avatáras, also on the Bhagavuta system of religious psychology w 


| 
i | 
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E teaches that there are, in, am ascending scale, five dominant religious 
attitudes,—resignation, obedience, friendship, tender fondness, and 
passionate love. 


A 


ES = “The Pagan Races of East Sumatra," by M. Moszkowski, M. D. e 
y (Berlin), is a report mainly on the Orang Sakai, an aboriginal tribe in i 

a relatively untouched state, which had not been visited by any S 

: ethnologist before Dr. M. Their appearance has a striking resemblance 

B^ — 1o that of the Veddas of Ceylon, and in some individuals a Negrito 

; element was discovered. Their institutions are strictly matriarchal. 

As to their religion, the writer says: “I lived amongst them for 

& several months, slept in their huts, and took part in their daily life, and 

Ἷ besides the well-known anti ceremonies adopted from the Malays, 

I never remarked the slightest véligious interest, so I dare say the 

Sakais of Sumatra have none." 


“On the Antiquity of Vedie Culture,” by Professor Jacobi of Bonn 
University, is one of the shortest but perhaps the most important 
contribution to this number. As is well-known, Professor Jacobi and 


E- Mr. ‘Tilak found at the same time, but independently, through astro- 
nomical calculations that Vedic culture was already in existence be- Δ. 

PU tween 3000 and 2000 s. c. As a reply to Mr. Keith who doubts his 

theory, Professor Jacobi now comes forth with the amazing news that 

f. his assertion has meanwhile been evinced beyond doubt by the 


latest excavations in Asia Minor. At Boghazkói Professor Hugo 
Winckler has discovered during the summer of 1907 some treaties 

3 between a king of the Hittites and a king of Mitani (Northern 
j Mesopotamia) of the time about 1400 B. C. and among the Mitani 
Gods mentioned in these treaties there are—though, of course, 

not exactly in the Samskrt form, yet distinctly recognisable—ihe Vedic 

x gods Mitra, Varuna (as a compound, just as in the Vedas), Indra, 
and the Nàsatyas or Ashvins, And not only are these five gods men- 
tioned, but they appear also in the above order, which is precisely the 
one in which we find them grouped in the Rgveda. “It appears, 
therefore, quite clearly that in the fourteenth century B. C., and earlier 
the rulers of Northern Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods. The tribes 
who brought the worship of these gods, probably from Eastern Iran, 
must have adopted this worship in their original home about the 
i teenth century. At that time, then, the Vedie civilisation was 
RU lready in its full perfection." It is true that Professor Eduard Meyer 
has proposed to look at these gods as Aryan and at the tribe in question 
member of the still undivided Aryan branch of the Indo-Germanic 

y, so that the Aryan period constructed by comparative philology: 
herewith for the first time be verified by documentary evidence. 
on this hypothesis the Reveda as it now stands would be consider- 


han 1000 n 
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txil e who had reached a higher 
Date of Ka idàsu " is once more discussed by Mr. B.C. 
While accepting Hoernle's identification of Vikramaditya 
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and Yashodharman, the writer is of opinion that Kalidasa preceded 
Yashodharman and was not the court poet of any Raja at all. 


In a note on “the Root Gup and the Guptas " Mr. F. W. Thomas 
demurs to the supposition that im the Raghuvamsha or anywhere else 
Kalidasa thought of alluding to the Guptas by means of the 
words goptar, gopya, etc, (in the Mandasor inscription Vishva- 
varman is goptr, and his overlord is Kumára-gupta), bui he also 
believes that Kagh. IV, 20 is meant to ring with the name Iksvaku, and 
that for a reason which has, strangely enough, been overlooked ns yet, 
—beeause the first half of the Sloka begins with iksu and the second 
half with aku. 


Among the * Notices of Books” there is at least one, Mr. C. O. 
Blagden's review of Gabriel Perrand’s Essai de Pponétique Comparée du 
Malais et des Dialectes Malgaches, to which we cannot help calling atten- 
tion because of a strange discovery which is somewhat related in 
character to the one Professor Jacobi makes use of in his above-mentioned 
paper. Mr. Blagden writes: * Incidentally another important fact is 
brought out. It appears that all the Malagasy dialects, resembling in this 
particular the generality of the western Indonesian languages, contain 
a sprinkling of words of Samskrt origin. The legitimate (and, I think, 
inevitable) conclusion is that the colonisation of Madagascar by 
Indonesian immigrants occurred after the extension of Indian intlu- 
ence to the western islands of Indonesia. That point, too, had 
been foreshadowed by Van der Tuuk (in a paper in the Journal, 
1865, pp. 419-64), but really on somewhat insuficient evidence. 
Tt has since been persistently denied; and it is therefore satisfactory to 
have it at last finally established. Now, the extension of Indian in- 
fluence to the western islands of Indonesia appears to have taken place 
somewhere about the commencement of the Christian era. It is obvious, 
therefore, how important the presence of Samskrt words in Malagasy 
really is; not only is it a contribution to the history of Indonesian 
migrations, but it may, to some extent, become the basis of an approxi- 
mate chronology of the evolution of this family of languages.” 


Other Contents: “The Manikiala Inscription” by H. Liiders; 
* The Coinage of the Sultans of Madura,” by Professor E. Hultasch ; 
“Maximilian Habicht and his Recension of the Thousand and One 
Nights" by Duncan B. Macdonald; “Miscellaneous Communications” by 
Hultzsch, Beveridge, Dewhurst, Keith, Ferguson, Tawney, Mazumdar, 
Fleet, “Notes of the Quarter" (General Meetings; Anniversary 
Meeting). 

Dr. F. Orro SenàpgR. 
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Adyar Bulletin, Adyar, September, 1909. Tirst come the ‘ Head- 

quarters ` Notes’ giving the month’s news. Next comes ‘The Stor of 

é Alirinziman > by C. W. Leadbeater, reprinted from Broad Views doi 3 
interesting article gives a critical review of a book of the EY title, 

which was produced under spirit-dietation. We are glad to see it 

5 again and to know it shelved in a place convenient for reference 
: Georgia Gagarin then gives a pleasant little description of * A Trip to 
the Seven Pagodas' recently undertaken by twelve of the Adyar 
inhabitants, ‘Scraps of Knowledge’ by Louise C. Appel is very 
interesting vending, while Miss Browning continues her bright ie 

lively ‘Adyar Sketches '; she now describes the road to "Madras 
‘Theosophy the World Over’ concludes the number. 


Theosophy in India, Benares, August, 1909. ‘The Monthly 
Message ` opens the number as usual with a wealth of high-pressure 
epigrams. Next, Mr. F. T. Brooks begins a very bright article on ‘The 
Gospel of Life, being an introduction to the study of the Bhagavad 
Gua, in which we find the true saying: “What humanity wants is 
not more wisdom, but a making public once again, in some form suited 
to the time, of that which lies already there, unusec .” A quaint little 
story is ‘The Story of Khalid’ by Mazharulla Haidari. Its line of 
wisdom is unquestionably : * Intention and performance are greater 
: than intention alone, as a sumi 18 greater than any one of the items of 
a which it is a total.” Nasarvanji M. Desai continues his ‘ Notes of 
; Study in the Zoroastrian Yasna, quoting copiously from the S. D. 
= A short quotation from Ruskin gives reflexions on ‘The Precipice.’ 

“The Law of Retardation’ is signed D. M. O. and explains the 

extinction of the Andaman and Nicobar Islanders by a Theosophical 

hypothesis. ‘The Garland of the Lord’ or Mukunda Mala is a 

Vaishnayite poem translated from the Samskrt by M. R. Navsimiengar 
Jessie Duncan Westbrook. Some verses give a refined and 
à e devotion aud religious emotion. ‘The 

— μον of Buddhism’ by H. S. Albarus, B. A. is contimued. A little 
|. paper on Toleration’ is signed by the familiar and welcome initials 
É J. S. The writer has some strong words to say about intoleration 
India as practised by the Bráhmanas. “All our sufferings may be 
traced directly or indirectly to this intolerance.” An unsigned contri- 
wae bution is entitled *H. P. B. It begins thus: “ What Empire Day 

to the people living under British rule, what the Vaisàkh Festival 
to the Buddhist, what the Shaba-i-Vafat is to the Mohammedan, 
the White Lotus Day is to the Theosophist.” After these articles - 
News Section. First ‘Our Wandering President’ is followed 
, then come the ‘ Notices to Members’ and reports of * Our 
The number coneludes with a detailed review of the 
eosophical magazines in English, and of new books. There 
dge Reports ' and * Accounts." 


n Benares, August, 1909. ‘Sowing the Seed’ gives 
ly notes. Our friend N. G. Parāñjpe begins an 
“Peach the Ignorant’ in which we find some 
ions about Hindi ‘touchability’ by the 


and 
artistic expression to genuin 


$ 


two fragments on ‘Holy Night’ and 
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‘untouchables.’ * A Hindi, (some old pensioned Schoolmaster or a 
literate constable would be available) can teach these boys even with- 
out touching them, if necessary, and if he find he is polluted, a bath 
will easily set him right. However, where for social (9). or other 
reasons a Hindi teacher is not available, a Muhammedan may be very s 
conveniently employed, as he, though touchable for practical purposes, 

does not get polluted by the touch of the untouchables!” GS. A. —— 
writes a note on ‘A Sons of India Activity, suggesting the formation | 
of a “Sons of India League for the Abolition of Early Marriage.” ae 


The Message of Theosophy, Rangoon, August, 1909. Nasarvanji P^ 
M. Desai writes on * Prayers’ explaining their rationale. ‘Chatta and $ 
the Buddha’ is the charming story reprinted from the Theosophic 
Messenger. The chief interest in it lies, of course, in the fact that it 
relates an actual occurrence, revealed in the course of investigations 
concerned with the clairvoyant looking up of the earlier lives of one of . 
our members, Silakara puts the (rhetorical) question: * What are the - 
Precepts ?' and answers it at the same time very well. Next comes 
an interesting newspaper cutting on ‘ Education of the Burman in the 
Monasteries.” Under ‘Correspondence’ the first annual report of 
the Maymyo Lodge is published. ‘Notes and News’ conclude the 
contents. 


x 
Words of Wisdom, Badnur-Betul, August and September, 1909. 
These two numbers, printed for free distribution by two members of — 
the Theosophical Society bring as usual in their four pages each a 
choice of small extracts from Theosophical literature. " 


Theosofisch Maandblad voor Nederlandsch-Indié, (Dutch), Surabaya, — 
August, 1909. Mrs. Besant's Rama Chandra is continued. It is followed F 
by a second contribution from Mrs. Besant, ‘The Search for Happiness, — 
a London lecture. A correspondence between two cousins consists of — 
two letters. In the first the Christian and orthodox young lady wants — — 
to convert her young cousin to a belief of Hevelat/on-teachings and | 
assure her a place in the ranks of the 144000. In the second letter hone 
other young lady, Theosophical and symbolic, seeks to re-co Ὁ ; 
the first one: battledore and. shuttle-cock. A translation is be ; 
Miss Edger’s ‘Studies in the Pedigree of Man’ and M 
Leembruggen writes * Once more on the movement of the Earth ro ee 
third Axis' quoting an interesting suggestion by a Dutch geolo τ 
(published in a recent report to the Government about some; E 
investigation) putting the question whether Java has jer 
time undergone a cold or even glacial period. Mrs. C. : 
Hirschman publishes a bright report of the Budapest Congress, 
first part of an extensive report of the second Congress of F. T. S 
Dutch East Indies is also given. There is also some minor m 


ο a ο I Se ο ον -- 


De Gulden Keten (Dutch), Djombang, May, 190: 
on ‘Bible Stories for Children,’ and ‘The Moon- ady, 
Answers’ (in which a little girl asks how old a chi 
soul of his own !), a summary of Mr. Leadbeater's 
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The Vahan, London, August, 1909. The number opens with E 
detailed report of the business meeting of the Sectional Convention in 
July lust. The remainder of the number is filled with notes, news aud 
official notices. . 


The Lotus Journal, London, August, 1909. The opening article is the 
* White Lotus Day Address’ for 1909 by Mrs. Besant. It contains most 
interesting sayings, but the Editors state that the manuscript was not 
corrected by the author. Nevertheless we quote the following: * Somo 
of you think, but you think mistakenly, that you would recognise, say, 
a Master, or even a Christ if He appeared. Are you so sure P... Teachers 
..Would not be welcomed. A Master who came amongst you now 
would not for the most put be very much liked by you; His ways, His 
views, His thoughts would be so different, He would raise suspicion and 
dislike." A story is begun ‘The Mission of a Midsummer Rose, by 
Christiana Duckworth. Then come ‘The Round Table’ directions and 
news for the month. ‘Growth’ by Elisabeth Severs, is concluded. There 
is also ‘Our Younger Brothers’ Page’ giving a cow-story. 


Revue Théosophique Française (French), Paris, July, 1909. First 
comes an article from Mrs. Besant ‘The Theosophie Life’ and then a 
translation of the first of our own new ‘In the Twilight’ series. It will 
prove diffienlt to the translator to render the various appellations with- 
out exactly knowing why and how they were chosen ; and also whether 
the names are masculine or feminine. D. A. C(ourmes) writes his 
anumal notes on the * Idenlistie aspects of the great Salons d'Art of 1909, 
at Paris.’ The same writer contributes also his monthly notes on the 
movement in France and in foreign countries. ‘There are also some 
Book reviews and the regular supplements giviug instalments of the 
Secret. Doctrine and the Bhagavad Gitd in French trànslation. 


Ta Revue Théosophique Belye (Wrench), Brussels, August, 1909. 

- The ‘Adept Letters" are continued and a short summary of the * Occult 

Chemistry ' researches is given. An extract from one of Dr. Pascal's 

books is published under the title of ‘Man’s Action in the World,’ 

Mus. Bosant's ‘New Doors opening in Religion, Science and Art’ is 

concluded. ‘There are further a note on ‘Theosophy and Prisoners’ and 
— News items. 


= Théosophte (French), Antwerp, July, 1909. Friend W. H. M. Kohlen 
writes on * Hend and Heart" and F. J. yan Halle on * The Essence of 
Religions '—both short articles. 
des - Vheosophia (Dutch), Amsterdam, August, 1909. Colonel Olcott’s 
Ol Diary Leaves ave continued ; Mrs. Besant’s lecture on ‘The Deadlock 
ocial Conditions’ is translated, and Mv. W. G. Leembruggen concludes 
s paper on * Ancient Wisdom corroborated by Recent Science. Other 
immations are Mrs. Besant’s Introduction to Yoga and H. G. Van 
wals’ translation of the Hzfopadesha, From Mr. Leadbeater two 
les are published, those on * Asceticism ' and on‘ What is 
Society P' C. relates a symbolic * Vision’ and from 


| we find à fragment called * A Dewdrop.’ 
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Neue Lotusbliiten, (German), Leipzig, July and August, 1909. The 
first article is on ‘The origin of the Secret Doctrine and its diffusion 
amongst the Jews. It is very vague, and we are surprised to hear 
that the Old "Testament begins in Hebrew with the words * Bereshit 
bara Elohim ath aschanaim onath Aares ". The article is unsigned. 
The next contribution is the conclusion of * Resurrection ` (anonymous), 
of the same diluted ethical nature as the first. The unsigned * Hermetic 
Stories for Children’ are amusing, witty and picturesquely malicious. 
They are of the same nature as the ‘Correspondence’ in which Dr. Hart- 
mann's peculiar talent shows itself most clearly. We take him always 
most seriously when he is jesting and least so when he is speaking in 
earnest! ‘Masonic Symbols’ is an article signed Br. O. G. Here 
follow two quotations, from the answers to questions. The first runs: * Be 
convinced that to know whether Tsongkapa is or is not a reincarnation 
of the Buddha or of anyone else, is just as important for the salvation of 
your soul as to know whether the Chinese Emperor wears a red or a 
yellow nighteap." The second is: “ You say that certain happenings in 
X. show Theosophy in such a bad light that many feel disinclined to take 
up the subject. You may say equally well that certain happenings in 
the home of a musical director show musie in such a bad light that 
many feel disinclined to take up music.” 


Sophia (Spanish), Madrid, July, 1909. First comes Mrs. Besant’s 
‘The Future of the Theosophical Society,’ then Manuel A. Buela coutri- 
butes some reflexions on * Despondency or Weakness of Soul. Carolina 
Coronado continues her very interesting study on ‘Sappho and Saint 
Theresa of Jesus.’ A note on * The possibility of Influencing Storms by 
the Human Will’ is reprinted from a contemporary paper. Indefatigable 
Don, José Granés begins an article on * Non-being, Existence and Being,’ 
Notes, news and reviews fill some ten pages. 


> Teosofisk Tidskrift (Swedish and Norwegian), Stockholm, July 
and August, 1909. ‘The Apocalypse and Theosophy’ is an article in 
which Richard Eriksen gives.an exposition of Dr. Steimer’s explanations 
of the Apocalypse. ‘The Occult Art of Teaching and Talking’ by 
Thomas Ñ. Sieve is continued. ‘The Guardians of Humanity” by 
Mrs. Besant is translated. ‘ Futilities’ is translated from the Theosoph- 
ical Review, signed J. E. L. There are also some notes and other 
small contributions. 


Bollettino della Sezione Italiana (Italian), Genoa, July, 1909. `The 
Congress of Budapest’ is reported in detail by Professor O. Penzig. 
Mr. Leadbeater's * Asceticism’ is translated as also * A Note on Brother- 
hood? by Hermanos. Don Sforza Ruspoli gives a splendid translation im 
verse of Sir Edwin Arnold's rendering of the first chapter of the 
Dhammapada. A useful department is initiated under the title of * Notes 
of Study. Readers ave invited to send in any casual notes of interest - 
on any matter whieh they happen to encounter m their studies. The 
vest of the number is devoted to minor matters, amongst which we find 
Mlle. Blech's ‘International Unity League’ and ` Book Reviews’ treated 
at considerable length. 
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Threshold. Augusto Agabitty's ‘Chaldean Occultism’ ‘is continued, 
after whieh Luigi Merlini contributes an essay on ‘ The Second Part of 
Dante’s Purgatorio and the Teachings of Theosophy.’ Filopanti has a 
small article on ‘The Little Pleasures of Life. Other articles are 
* Cross-correspondences’ by H. A. Dallas (translated from the English) ; 
‘Mediumistic Phenomena, by Ventura Rizzo; ‘Points of View’ by 
C. S., and the usual extensive review of things and books spiritual and 
Theosophical. ξ 


Tietüjü (Finnish), Helsingfors, July-August, 1909. We find in the 
number the following articles: ‘From the Editor ; * M. P. B. and the 
Masters of the Wisdom, Annie Besant ; * Lost Souls,’ C. W. Leadbeater ; 
"The Old, Fisherman,’ Chwangtze ; ‘What Theosophy Teaches, Aate; * A 


E n New System of Nutrition,’ Zaradusht Hánish ; *'l'he Budapest Congress,’ 
: Dr. E. Selander ; * The Vaccination System,’ Uraniel ; * The Religion of 
— the Ancient Finns ; * News, * Notes,’ ‘ Reviews.’ 
=e κ 
i AMERICAN. 


The Theosophic Messenger, Chicago, July, 1909. ‘The Aum V 
(W. V-H) opens the number and next comes a profusely illustrated 
second instalment of Claude Bragdon's ‘Theosophy and Architecture.’ 
This is a valuable article. From Mr. Leadbeater we find three contri- 
butions ; first, reprints of * A. Vision and the Facts behind it’ and * Animal 
Obsession, secondly * Answers to Questions.’ ‘The Effect of Ideals on 
Conduet is a reprint of a report of an Adyar Lecture by Mrs. Besant. 
‘An Oriental Touch’ is a short parable published over the initials E. M. 
^A Japanese Legend, adapted by M. L. A. is the story so well-known 
to Dutchmen as Multatuli's ‘Verhaal van den Steenhouwer.' Mary 
Adams contributes some notes on ‘The Desatir? In * Ex periences of the 
Wider Consciousness’ W, relates some interesting cases. ‘Darkness 
. and Light’ by W. H. Kirby is a companion story to that of Helen 
. Keller. Other small contributions are ‘The Taw: * Side-Lights on 
Psychic Investigation,’ Henry Hotchner; ‘For the Naming of a Child’ 
ο old poem by Mrs. Besant) ; ‘ Brief Membership' by W. V-H., con- 
ing, as usually in the case of these initials, some breezy remarks ; 
pes of Mysticism’ (only a few paragraphs trying to define the 
n, Greek, Christian and Ritualistic types), “The Chinese Ideal,’ 
"s Students’ and * Mrs. Besant and Bernard Shaw.’ There is also 
ry notice of Dr. Pascal, translated from the Bulletin Lhéosoph- 
ut it is wrongly attributed to A(mie) B (esant), Miss A(imée) 
h) being the author. Lastly there is a poem by Harriet T. Felix. 
Ὁ seven versos of five lines each, the first in each case being 
m, Om’ and the last ‘Om Mani Padme Hum. Book Reviews, 
e 'Ohildren's Department’ and many News items complete the 
In the latter department a systematic use of headlines might 
efnl, for to what place, for instance, refers the second item of the 
olumu of page 477 ? 


n. Theosophist, Albany, N. Y., July, 1909. The contents 
theosophy to the World’ by T. H. Talbot; * What is 
v Muros ; ‘The Evolution of Virtues, ΤΠ. Purity’ by the 
ie Manifestations in Daily Affairs,’ unsigned, * Among the 
fic μμ] Auswers'; ‘Krom the Field’; ‘Esoteric 
r smaller items. 
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_ Revista  "l'eosófica (Spanish), Havana, Juue, 1909. Contents: 
‘Dr. Th. Pascal” (from the French Bulletin by A. B.) ; ‘The Law of 
Cause and Effect? by A. F. Gerling ; ‘About Dreams’ (an answer to a 
question from the Adyar Bulletin by A. B.), * God-conscience’ ; ‘ Animal 
Obsession’ by C. W. Leadbeater. 


La Verdad (Spanish), Buenos Aires, May, 1909. ‘Apollonius 
of Tyana’ by Maurice Fredal; ‘Commentaries on the Pedigree of 
Man’ by M. Roso de Luna; a reprint of a newspaper article on a 
communication from Catherina IL. to Mr. Stead concerning the Crisis in. 
the Balkans. The translator writes, curiously, everywhere Catalina IT 
instead of Catherina IL and speaks of “ Catalina la Grande, emperatriz 
de todas las Rusias." Jean d'Orsay, the well-known Parisian journalist 
is the original perpetrator of this.... article. Frank D. Hines 
writes on * Cataclysms in South America ` furnishing enough predictions 
to destroy several continents. Frank D. Hines is “President of the 
Occidental Temple of Metaphysics, Philosophy [and] Psychic Research” 
at Denver and Director of “The Mystic and Occult Review." We have 
thus just cause to feel nervous about these predictions. * How we live 
at Adyar,’ by DB. P. W. is translated from the Adyar Bulletin. The 
* Review of Reviews’ is very extensive as usual. 


Luz Astral (Spanish), Casablanca, Chili, numbers for June, These 
contain the usual variety of well chosen extracts and translations from 
Theosophical writers. 


Dharma (Portuguese), Rio Grande do Sul, May-June, 1909. The 
two numbers contain a useful collection of short articles and extracts 
on Theosophy in one of which we find a certain Leadebeatter quoted : 
who can that be? Considerable space is devoted to expressions of 
homage, fraternal love and respect for the late José, Sebastiao de Oliveira 
Horta. 


Virya (Spanish), San José, July, 1909. From Mrs. Besant we find 
‘Two Words on Science and Art,’ an extract from one of her London 
Queen's Hall Lectures. Maria L. de Gerling contributes a ‘Short Sketch 
of the Human Constitution, and P. Diaz Falp a * Discourse" pronounced 
by him in a Masonic Lodge in Montevideo. M. Roso de Luna writes on 
‘Love, Will and Karma’. Then there is a note on ` Life, Force and 
Matter,’ the beginning of an article by Tomás Povedano on * The Soul of 
Symbolism ` and notes and news. Finally, there is the beginning of what 
promises to be a long and interesting novel, called * Yonta’, a (Red) 
Indian legend. 


AUSTRALIAN. 


Theosophy in slustralasia, Sydney, August, 1909. General depart- 
ments are ‘The Outlook’; ‘Questions and Answers"; * What our Branches 
ave doing’; ‘The Magazines’; * Reviews,’ and * At Home and Αντ 
They monopolise together the better half of the number. "Theosophy ant 
World Leaders" and * Asceticism’ from C. W. Leadbeater are reprints 
ed ‘New Lights on Old Words ' is a brief sermon on the text 7 Thy 
will be done.” * Eurly Christianity,’ part I, by Gertrude Stanwny- Tapp 
promises to be a very useful article. * The Fiction I lane by 
A. Colquhoun is entirely to our liking and contains, by the way, some 
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very amusing phrases. We should like to see more articles like this one 
in our Magazines from time to time, taking us away from the more cut- : d 
and-dried manner of exposition and having a thought of their own to 


communicate. 
Theosophy in New Zealand, Auckland, July, 1909. First comes j 20g 

" ‘Brom Far and Near’ and then a reprint of Mr. Leadbeater’s * What 

= is the Theosophical Society ?' ‘The Stranger’s Page’ deals thereupon 

j^ with ‘Archdeacon Wilberforce on Reincarnation,’ but the Archdeacon’s 

diatribes certainly don't deserve the space devoted to them. W. Melville- 

Newton's ‘Truth, in Practical Life’ (which is a Pragmatist expo- 

sition) is concluded: a thought-compelling little article. Gamma 

j continues his or her ‘Studies in Astrology’ and we find some notes on 

5 Materialisation derived from Mr. Stead. ‘Theosophists and Church 

going, by W.V-H. is reprinted from the Messenger. Then come 

‘Nhe Round "Table ' news; the ‘lor the Children’ department, consisting 

of many letters by Chitra; Book Reviews, * Activities’ and the * Lecture 

Record.’ 


AFRICAN. 


The South African: Bulletin, Pretoria, July, 1909. The ‘ Editorial 
Notes’ open the number and after these follows an extensive report of 
the first Annual Convention of the South African Theosophical Society. 
H. J.S. Bell writes his eighth essay in the series of ‘Theosophical 
Science for Beginners’; Clairvoyance is the topic this time. John 
H., Cordes writes on ‘The One Thing Needful,’ that being self-subdual. 
Notes and News deal with the actualities in the South African 
Movement. ; 


Our EXCHANGES. 
We also acknowledge the receipt of the following journals. 


—— Asame. Brahmavddin, May ; Madras Christian College Magazine, 
Bar A gust; Stddhuinta Dipika, July ; Dawn, July, August; Prabuddha 
i Bharata, Angust; Sendamil (Tamil). . 


UROPEAN. Journal du Maguétisme, Paris, July; Light of Reason, 

mbe, August; Vaccination Inquirer, London, August; Modern 
^ London, August; slnimal’s Friend, London, August; Health 
ondon, July; Light, London, numbers for August. 


CAN. O Pensumnento, (Portuguese), S. Paulo, July ; «PAreno- 
ournal, New York, August; Notes and Queries, Manchester, 
weh and April; Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
rk, June, July ; πι Seeker, New York, numbers for J uly. 


í MAN, Progressive Thought, Sydnoy, August ; Harbinger ο) 
T urne, August. 
Ei 


J. v. M. 
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THEOSOPHY IN MANY LANDS. 
SOUTH Arnica. 


.. heosophists and friends have been cheered by the recent visit of 
Mr. Fricke to the Transvaal. 


Here, in Johannesburg, his visit has been particularly welcome in 
giving fresh impetus to the movement. A great deal of independent 
work has been done in these parts and a great deal of Theosophical 
literature has been purchased and distributed during the last few years, 
although Lodge activities have been somewhat dormant. However, as 
the result of Mr. Fricke's visit, and the formation of the South African 
Section, I think that South Africa in the Theosophical world as wellas 
in the political one will forget past troubles and unite in the endeavor 
to prove the truth of the old Dutch maxim: Hendracht maakt macht. 
None more suitable could have been chosen for the work at hand than 
Mr. W. B. Fricke who is a regular old South African and has adapted 
himself to present conditions as a fish takes to water, Sonth Africans, 
I think I might say, here and elsewhere, look forward with pleasure to 
the possibility of a visit from Mrs. Besant herself. That she may visit 
us is my daily wish. 


W. B. 


FRANCE. 


During the usual closing for the holidays there is nothing specially 
worthy of note. Members of the Theosophical Society may profitably 
devote this time either to study or propaganda in their various summer 

` resorts ; and apropos of this the following suggestion may be acceptable 
to some of our members. Many Theosophists both at home and abroad 
spending the summer in travelling or staying at watering places, in the 
mountains, or by the sea, would like to take this opportunity of 

knitting still more closely the bond of fraternity with their fellow 
Theosophists, and it has often happened to such fellow-members to be 

staying in the same hotel in Switzerland or other places, and to discover 

with regret the fact too late to make acquaintance. I would therefore 

suggest the institution of some central European bureau of inquiry 

where all who wish to come into touch in this way should send dates ` 

and addresses of their summer resorts, asking in return the names of 
those staying in the same .places. 


Thus new links might be made, and an exchange of mutual help, y 
both social and intellectual, might result. This is a very simple 3 
suggestion and it seems one which could easily be realised by some of 
our members, 


A. 


CEYLON. 


Last month Mr. Tysull-Dayis spoke on “ Thought-Power" before the 
members ofthe Hope Lodge. His lecture was much appreciated. We 
regret that we shall lose the services of Mr. Davis. wing to some - 
personal private affairs he is obliged to relinquish his office as. 
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Principal of the Ananda College and return to England. Mr. Davis 
has been a most useful member of the Hope Lodge, and it will feel 
his loss. 

a The ever hospitable home of Mrs. Higgins—the Musceus School— 
had as guests during the latter part of August our friends from 
ο Benares, Mrs. Judson, Miss Judson and Miss Hemus. They were en 
= voute to New Zealand and transhipped at Colombo, after a very pleasant 
- break of their journey here. 

M Recent advices from our dear friend Mr. Stcherbatchoff, at one time 
a member of the Hope Lodge and now settled at Moscow, state that he 
is getting on very well there and he is as keenly interested in Theosophy 
as ever, and he begs to be remembered to his old friends and associates of 
= the Theosophical Society. 


The Ancient Wisdom has been taken up for study by the Hope 
Lodge, and most interesting Sunday afternoons are spent in the study 
class by the members. 


— The Muswus School has been closed for the usual holidays. 
Just before breaking up the Government Examination was held. The 
Training School for Female Teachers was also closed for the holidays 
and Mrs. Higgins sent in a batch of students for the Government 

Wxamination. We wish her, her assistants and her two schools every 
= success. Mrs. Higgins is just now recruiting her health at Nuwera 
Eliya, that magnificent sanatorium seven thousand feet above sea-level. 
She writes that the air is most beautiful and health-giving and most 
- bracine, especilaly to the jaded nerves of a schoolmistress. 


͵ 


H. 


INDIA. 


We have the great pleasure to notify that Miss Kate Browning has 
ed to give her services to India. She will not return to New 
Zealand at present, but will make India her home, and will leave 

e ji evself im the hands of the Indian Section, being ready to brave the 
— Indian climate and the fatigue of much travelling. She thinks of 
rolling herself as a Branch Inspector and Lecturer, and will also give 
enefit of her educational experience to such schools as need it. She 
that more educational institutions, both boys’ and gils’, 
be affiliated to the Central Hindü College at Benares, and for 
e hopes to work, Our President has approved of her scheme, and 
wning will start her work in January next after the Indian 
t Benares, at which she will be present. We ave glad that 
have the assistance of so excellent a worker. Miss 
raüduate of Cambridge University and has done very good 
rk in New Zealand as a Sectional Lecturer. Sheisa 
heosophist, full of sound common-sense and tact, and not 
ess capacities, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE THEOSOPHIST. 


Ue 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. | 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. | 
The following receipts from. 15th August to 9th September | 
1909, are acknowle dged with thanks : 
ANNUAL Duns AND ADMISSION FEES. Rs. A. P. | 
Mr. Sophronius Nickoff of Bulgaria... T .. 14 19 0 | 
General Secretary, Russian Section ... πος .. 43 8 0 
PRESIDENYS TRAVELLING FUND. 
X Mr. Hormasji Dadabhai Havaldar, Bombay ... .. 1000 
[5 
Rs. 68 5 0 
J. R. Arta, i 
9ra Sxrr., 1909. Ag. Treasurer, Theosophical Society, Adyar. } 
Orcorr PA&CHAMA FREE SCHOOLS. | 
The following receipts from 15th August to 9th September 
1909, are acknowledg ed with thanks : 
Donations. - Rs. Δ. P. 
Mr. A. through S. S. Bhupji, Moradabad... fao 40 0 
Mr. S. 8. Bhüpji, Moradabad τος 6 0 0 
Mr. * A. O.” (an Alsatian) Colmar, Germany (100 Francs) 59 8 4 
Mr. R. K. Mody, Bombay : ωυ Ὶ Qi Ὁ 
m Mr. P. K. Melhumal, Pensioner, Bheria Sindh .. 100 0 0 
Mr. H. M. Christie, New Zealand (ὃς κ. 15. ὉΌ 
Mr. X. c/o V. P. Dalal Mahim, Bombay No. 16 -. ο Ὁ Ὁ 
Mr. Hormasji Dadabhai Havaldar, Bombay . ως 105078 
* Kathleen," England (£1) ... "m τς «κος 45210280 
SING Wiss England (4 Shillings) : : X 3. 0 0 
Maiigalimbal, wife of Mr. S. Bhaskara Aiy an } 10 0 0 
Assistant E ngineer of P. W, D., Gudivada ; 
Mrs. Fels of Dunedin, New Ze aland COTR 15 0 0 
Mrs. Stewart of Gisborne, New Zealand ee Shilling gs) e 8 0 
Mr. C. A. Dawson of Salem... ς .. 50 0 0 
Rs. 355 0 4 
J. R. Anta, 
Orn Srvr., 1909. Ag. Hon. Secy. aul Treasurer, 0. P. F. §., Adyar, 
D 21 
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T. S. ORDER OF SERVICE. 

In Bombay a League has been formed under the name of “ the 
Bodhalaya.” [ts aim is to put into practice the ideal of Universal 
Brotherhood by methods (1) Social, (2) Educational and (3) Spiritual 
The League is formed on somewhat masonic principles. 

H. LUBke, 
Honorary Secretary. 


NEW LODGES. 


Dato of 
Location. Lodge Name. issue of the 
Charter. 
Panrüti, South Arcot District, Sri Sadguru Lodge ... ». 26-8-'09. 
India. 


Tiruvannamalai, South Arcot Tejas Dodge ... ooh .. 26-68-09. 
District, India. 


Hole Navsipur, Mysore Pro- Bhaktivardhana Lodge .. 9O91-8-'09. 
vince, India. 


J. R. Anta, 
ADYAR, 9th September, 1909. Recording Secretary, Theosophical Society. 


PRESENTS TO THE ADYAR LIBRARY. 

The Adyar Library has been enriched by the gift of a very 
important work on chemistry. A generous well-wisher, Dr. R. Klien 
of Rome, has sent to it the four published volumes of the monu- 
mental Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie by Professor R. Abegg. 
Another five volumes are still to follow ere the work is complete. 
The gift fills an important gap, and we feel very grateful to the 
donor for his useful present. 


Another excellent bequest to the Library comes from 
the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet of Bombay. ‘The follow- 
ing fifty-five volumes on Zoroastrian lore will be of service at 
our Headquarters. Our best thanks are due to our friend Shamsul- 
Ulma Erwad Jivanji J. Modi, the Secretary to the Punchayet, for 
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as also to the latter for this excellent gift. 


l. Shikand-Gumanik Vija, by Hoshang Dastur Jamaspji 
Jamasp Asana and E. W. West. | 
2. Pahlavi Grammar, by Peshotan Dastur Beheramjee Sanjana. n 
31011. Dinkard, Vols. T to IX, by Do. f 
12. Ganje Shayagan, ete., by Do. 
13. Dinkard, Vol. X, by Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana. 
14. The Dinai Mainu-i-Khiat, by Do. 
15. The Vendidad, by Do. 
16. The Dadistan-i-Dinik, by Do. 
17. Zarathushtra in the Gathas and in the Classics, by Do. i 
18. Avesta, Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies, in honor of 
Shamsul-Ulma Dastur Peshotanji Beheramjee Sanjana, 
19. Pahlavi Texts, Ayidatkar-i-Zariran, etc., by Jamaspji Dastur 
Minocherjee Jamasp Asana. 
20. . The Text of the Pahlavi Zand-i-Vohuman Yasht, by 
Kaikobad Adarbad Dastur Nosherwan. | 
21. Spiegel Memorial Volume, edited by M». Jivanji Jamshedji | 
Modi, B. A. | 
22. A Glimpse into the work of the B. B. R. A. Socicty during the | 
last 100 years from a Parsi point of view, by Mr. Jivanji | 
Jamshedji Modi, B. A. 4 
93. Aiyadgar-i-Zariran, by Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A. 
94. Education among the Ancient Iranians, by Do. 
25. Avesta Dictionary, by Erwad Kavasji Edalji Kanga. 
20. English Avesta Dictionary, by Do. 
97. Vendidad, by Do. 
98. Avesta Grammar, by Do. 
29. Gathas, by Dr. Lawrence H. Mills. 
30. A Dictionary of the Gathie Language, by Do. 
31. Zarathushtra and the Greeks, by Do. 
32. Zaraoustra, Philo, The Achaemenids and Israel, by Do. 
33. The Hymns of Zoroaster, by Do. 
34 to 36. Lessons in Avesta, Parts I, IT, and III, by Erwad Sheriarji j 
D. Bharucha, published by the Parsi Punchayet. ` 
37 to 38. Lessons in Pahlavi Pazend, Part l, amd II, by Do. 
39. The Vendidad, by Do. { 
40. Nivangistan, published by the Parsi Punchayet. 
41, Madigan-i-Hazar Dadistan by Do. 
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42. Karnamak-i-Artakhshir Papakan, by Erwad Edaljee Ker- 
shaspjee Antia. 

43. Persia, Past and Present, by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson. 

44. The Shah Namah, by Mr. Rogers. 

49. Catalogue of Books on Iranian Literature published in 
Europe and India, compiled by Dr. Eugene Wilhelm, and 
Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Patell. 

46. The Pahlavi Version of Yasna IX, by Dr. Manekji B. Davar. 

47. The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, by Phiroz Jamaspji Dastur Jamasp Asana. 

48. The Pahlavi Texts, by Khudayar Dastur Sharyar Irani. 

49. The Pahlavi Bundehesh, by Erwad Maneckjee Rustomji 
Unvalla. 

90. The Pahlavi Dinkard, Book VII, by Do. 

9l. The Zoroastrian Gods of Gentlehood, by Mr. Nusserwanji 
Manekji Cooper. 

52. Kingship and Priesthood in Ancient Iran, under the 
patronage of Sir J. J. Translation. 

53. Kitab-i-Jame Kaikhoshro (Persian). 

94. Kitab-i-Khistab wa Zardusht Afshar wa Zende Ruo 
(Persian). 

55. Jand Shikshak, First Book (Gujrati), by Framji Mino- 
chenerji Dastur Jamasp Ashjina B. A. 


Printed by Annie Besant, in the Vasantà Press, Adyar, Madras, and published for the 
Editor by the Business Manager at Adyar, Madras. 
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TO STUDENTS OF ASTROLOGY. 
E STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS BY ALAN LEO. P. A. 8. 


A complete set of the undermentioned valuable text-books, five in 
all, well bound, for the sum of £ 2-5-0 net or separately at their 


e respectively marked prices : 
ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. Part I. 
(Without calculations) 7/6d. ] 
This gives a mass of valuable and general information that the 
student will find useful for reference at all times, because it contains a 
3 fuller teaching regarding the Signs of the Zodiac than do the 


earlier manuals. This in addition to the detailed delineations of the 
elfect of each Planet in each one of the Twelve Signs, Prognostications 
based on the Rising Sign, ete. ete. A volume indispensable to the student. 


ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. Part ΙΙ. 
(With calculations and ephemeris) 10/6d. 


X. For calculating horoscopes for various times and places the student 

; would do well to get this book, as it gives the fullest and most carefully 
explained methods and tables ; also a practical working ephemeris for the 
last sZe/y years, together with an accurate Table of Ascendants for all 
latitudes. 


HOW TO JUDGE A NATIVITY. Parts I. & Il. 
(Analysis) and (Synthesis) respectively 10/6d. each. 


There is no work extant dealing so exhaustively with the true 
method of judging a nativity. This work is divided into /wo parts, 
in the first of which the exoteric aspects of judgment—the practical and 
mundane—are dealt with almost entirely. It is a distinct work. 


Part IT. deals with the judgment from the standpoint of the inner life 
of which the nativity is an index. It deals with the world of causes rather 
than effects. A separate chapter is devoted to each of the “ Mystery 
planets” Uranus and Neptune, while the relation between Planets and 

+ Consciousness is made clear in a simple manner. 


Parts I and TI are each complete in themselves. 


THE PROGRESSED HOROSCOPE. 
10/6d. net. 11s. post free. 


This book is the outeome of numerous requests that the author 

-should treat the Progvessed Horoscope in the systematic manner so 
successfully adopted in How to judge a Nativity. In addition to a 

clearly written treatise on Primary Direetions—all caleulations being 

simplified to the utmost—various abbreviated methods are introduced 

without sacrifice of accuracy. There is a full delineation of the effect of 

each and every possible progressed aspect, itself occupying more than half 

the bulk of the book and making it easy for the veriest novice to glean 

J something of what fate has in store for him. 


Alan Leo, 43, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 
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J  . One volume, 436 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


- The Life & World-Work 


of 


Thomas Lake Harris.. 


written from direct personal knowledge 


BY 
ARTHUR A. CUTHBERT a 
(An almost Lifelong Associate). 


“There has been no seer like 
— Harris since the days of Swedenbore, 
and this book is an authentic record of 
is life and teachings.”—W.T. STEAD 
1 Review of Reviers. € 


All interested will receive free a 
y of the Preface, showing the full 
and purpose of the Work, by 


22 


Kee 
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THE AQUARIAN GOSPEL OF JESUS THE CHRIST 


Reeovered from the so-called Akashie Reeords. 


BY LEVI 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HENRY A, COFFEEN. 
PART OF THE CONTENTS. 


SECTION I.—Birth and Early Life of Mary, Mother of Jesus.—Chapter r. 
Do. II.—Birth and Infancy of John the Harbinger, and of Jesus.— Chapters 2-6. 
Do. III.—Exducation of Mary and Elizabeth in Zoan.—Chapters 7-12. 
Do. IV.—Childhood:and Early Education of John the Harbinger.—Chapters 
13-15. 
Do. V.— Childhood and Early Education of Jesus.—Chapters 16-20. « 
Do. VI.—Life and Works of Jesus in India.—Chapters 21-35. 
Do. VII.—Life and Works of Jesus in Tibet and Western India,— Chapters 
36:37. 
Do. VIII.—Life and Works of Jesus in Persia,—Chapters 38-41. 
Do. IX.—Life and Works of Jesus in Assyria.—Chapters 42-43. 
Do. X.—Life and Works of Jesus in Greece.— Chapters 44-46. 
Do. XI.—Life and Works of Jesus in Egypt.—Chapters 47-55. 
Do. XII.—The Council of the Seven Sages of the World.—Chapters 56-60. 
Do. XIII.—The Ministry of John the Harbinger.— Chapters 61-64. 
Do. XIV.—The Christine Ministry of Jesus. Introductory Epoch.— Chapters 
65-71. 
And so on to Sec. 22, Chapter 182, with much information not found in Matthew 
or other Gospels. 


Rejoice Always; or, Happiness is for you is a splendid Bracing New Book 
for everybody by Frank S. Van Epps and Marion Van Epps. Price 2s. 6d. 
Post paid 98. 9d. ; 
Contents;—Rejoice. The Consciousness of God. No Anxiety, Prayer and Suppli- 
cation. Thanksgiving. "The Peace of God. 
Printed on best antique wove paper, with clear type, and splendidly bound. 

The Editor of ‘‘ The Review of Reviews," who gave a whole page review to this 
book, which was selected as ONE OF THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, says :— 
“Tt is a very remarkable little book.” “Tt is a capital little book, its value is not to 
be measured by silver or gold.” 

“Tt is such an excellent book that it ought to have a wide circulation.”— 

W. T. Stean. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF HAPPINESS. 


By Kate Atkinson Boehme. Price 28. 6d.; bound in cloth aud gold, 3s. 6d. 
postage, 3d. 


Send orders direct to 


ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOK Co., Wimbledon,S.W. 
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Theosophical Publishing Society 
BENARES CITY 


begs to draw attention to the following new publications : 


The Way of Initiation, by Rudolf Steiner, Ph. D. 
The Stanzas of Dzyan (Reprinted from the Secret Doctrine) 
The Life of'Johu Dee, by Wm. Alexr. Ayton ac : 
Fragments of Thought and Life, by Mabel Collins 
The Wedding Song “of Wisdom, by G. R. S. Mead 
Mysticism, by Mary y Pope 
The King Predestinate el three other stories, by Michael Wood 
Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, by Carl Reinheimer 
A Child's Stor y of Atlantis, by Wm. Kingsland 
Parsifal, by Arnold S. Banks 
Theosophical Society and its Aims, by H. 8. ‘Olcott 
Theosophical Catechism a 
In the E Hire of the Heart, by R. W. Trine 
Gitamrta Bodhini 
The Awakening of Faith, by T. Suzuki 
Karma (in Hindi) 
From the Caves aud Jungles of Hindustin, by H. P. Blavatsky 
ditations, by Alice C. Ames a 
E: Guide to Theosophy, by Ernest Wood —... ond =" pgo 
i Autobiography (new Edition), by Annie Besant 
E T addhist Popular Lectures, by Annie Besant 
o lt Chemistry, by Annio Besant and C. W. Leadbeater 
Ξ "e IN THE PRESS. 
is from a Sufi Teacher, by Baij Nath Singh. 
Hinduism and India, by Govinda Das. 
ention Lectures of 1908, by Miss L. Edger. 
n (in Urdu) part TI. 


EW PHOTOGRAPHS of Mrs. BESANT 
from AUSTRALIA 
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------ AN IMPORTANT BOOK === 


with Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE 
AN ELIZABETHAN CRYSTAL GAZER 
BY CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 


πο Life of the Mortlake philosopher, who was the great Queen's 
favorite adviser on all occult matters, 18 an endeavor to set his 
reputation right in the eyes of a posterity which has always condemned 
him-without knowing exactly why. To the twentieth century mind no 
experiments in psychical problems can prove ἃ man insane, or place him 
outside the pale of consideration. Dee's real contributions to history 
and science were great. Some of his writings will be found remarkably 
pertinent to present affairs. His Diaries present a development of 
human character, mingled with a dramatic story of presentations from 
the unseen world, which is quite without precedent. The story of the 
betrayal, neglect and suspicion in which the aged alchemist’s romantic 
career ended is one to seize and hold the attention. 


A Detailed Prospectus may be had from the Publishers. 


Philosophies: Ancient and Modern 


Fcap 8vo. í,- net each. By post 1/2 net eaeh. 
A series of handy introductions to the great philosophies. Each 
volume is written by an eminent authority. 
STOICISM. By Professor St. 
George Stock. 
chester. Are 5 Αμα . | PLATO, By Professor A.B. Taylor. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By W.| HOBBES. By Professor A. E. 


LOCKE. By Professor Alexander, 
of Victoria University, Man- 


H. Hudson. : 
BERKELEY. By Professor Camp- 
bell Fraser, D.C.b., LL.D. 
GOMTE AND MILL. By T. W. 
Whittaker. 
SCHOLASTICISM. By Father 
Rickaby, S.J. 


BARLY GREEK  PHILOSO- 


| 


Taylor. 
SCHOPENHAUER. By T. W. 
Whittaker. 


| LUCRETIUS AND THE ATOM- 


ISTS. By Edward —Clodd, 
author of Lhe Story of Creation. 


In preparation, 


PHY. By A. W. Benn. 


Other Volumes at short intervals. 


Full Lists on application. 


Constable & Company, Ld. 10, Orange Street, 


Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
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A SPECIALITY. 


In every profession there is a tendency to specialise. ‘This is 
due to concentration of the endeavors in the direction of produc- 
ing the highest grade of work that attention and experience can 
produce. During the past seven of his twenty years’ public prac- 
tice, MR. ALAN LEO has been concentrating his attention upon 
the judgment of FIVE GUINEA HOROSCOPES—after realising 
that a correct and careful judgment could not be given for a less 
sum—with the result that a Five Guinea Horoscope has become a 
speciality in his hands. 

With this class of work the experimental stage has now been 
long passed, and therefore a GUARANTEE will be given WITH 
EVERY HOROSCOPE where the birth time is known, that if not 
true in every detail the rive GUINEAS WILL BE REFUNDED. Can any 
offer be more fair or honest ? i 

GUARANTEE FORM: No............. (for-affice use only.) 
τσ T ποια LU t 


This form may be filled in and forwarded to Anax Leo for his signature. 


ΤΠΕ undersigned will, on acceptance, undertake to give the applicant remitting 
Five Guineas (53000) for a Special Horoscope a correct and truthful delinea- 
tion, or otherwise refund the amount remitted. 

ο παω πο ὃν Signature 

ης aij «ωμά eens ραπ απ ORDRE 


Ἠππτοσ.ν................. 


This is not only an opportunity to prove the truth of Astro- 
logy, but also an option for those who wish to have the best worl 
of the author while in practice. The time is drawing near when 
the work undertaken must necessarily be limited. 


Full particulars of what may be expected for the outlay will 
be forwarded, if required, on application to the office of Modern 
Astrology. 


N.B.—This form must be used, Tear out the whole page. No letter is necessary. 


Application for " Modern Astrology” Special Offer. 
To the Eprron, Modern Astrology, 
42 & 43, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE Circus, Lonpon, E.C. 


Drar $1g—Enelosed you will tind the sum of FivE GUINEAS (or if from 
America 52000, to cover postage of book and registration) for which send my 
Horoscope as above. 


Name in [π]]....................... 


Time of Birth (state clearly whether morning, noon or night) 


Date of Birth (please make the figures very ΙΙ... 


Birthplace in Ρα]... 
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Theosophical’ Publishing Society 


| 

| i 
P a 161, New Sond Street, London, W. — | 
| ds BOOK LIST. Ϊ 
| . PEER GYNT. 

AN | Being Selections from the dramatic poem by Henrik Ibsen. Done 

ἡ into English verse by Isabelle M. Pagan with a full introduction and 

‘a suggestions as to staging. 

wi 


A wide range of interest outside the Theosophical Society, as well 
as within it, is anticipated for this version of Ibsen's work, which, as 
acted recently in Edinburgh, met with unquestioned success. 

Tastefully bound in cloth, 3/6 πεί, post free. 
THE WAY OF INITIATION, by Rudolph Steiner, Ph. D. 

A reprint of the important articles in The Theosophist on “How to 
attain knowledge of the Higher Worlds,” with a.foreword by Annie 
Besant, biographical notes of the author by Edward Schuré and a 

a. portrait of Dr. Steiner. : 

| R^ Price in Cloth 3s. 10a. post free. 

| SOME GLIMPSES ΟΕ OCCULTISM, by C. W. Leadbeater. 

| A revised reprint of Mr. Leadbeater's well known work which has 
been for some time out of print. 'Phis book of 400 pages is one which 
may safely be placed in the hands of those who are seeking for help 

| in solving some of the practical and pressing problems of life. 

} Price 6s. net, post free. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE, translated from the Latin. 

“ All who aspire to the knowledge and practice of Occultism should 
make themselves acquainted with the details of the life of John Dee...... 
most industrious student of and proficient in all Arts and Sciences.” 
From the preface. 


In stiff paper cover, price 1/δ net, post free. 
A LOST BATTLE, by Michael Wood. 


This is the latest addition to the Series of charming, mystical tales 


| T with which Michael Wood has enriched theosophical literature. 

} Other volumes are Price 6d. net, post free 7d. 

| The Saint and the Outlaw, thirteen stories ... 3/6 net, post free. 
The King Predestinate and three other stories Is. Is. 2d. n 
The Fire of the Rose Eon MS sho αμα. 

b The Garment of God 3d. , Ad a 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FOREIGN & COLONIAL BOOK BUYERS. 


The Theosophical Publishing Society, London, has special facilities 
for procuring on the most favorable terms any books published in 
London, the literary centre of the English-speaking world. It invites 
foreign book-buyers to place in its hands their book-orders of all 
ν kinds, which will receive prompt and careful attention, Deposit 
accounts may be opened, against which books will be charged; in the 
case of customers who have no such account, a remittance must 
accompany all orders. 


Full Catalogue sent post free on application. 
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Books by A. P. Sinnett. 


EsotericBuddhism.—The most 
famous of Mr. SixNETI's contribu- 
tions to theosophical literature. 

2/6 net. 


The Occult World.—Explains 
how the author came into touch 
with H. P. Bravatsky and the 
Masters. 2/6 net. 

The Growth of the Soul.—A 
fine exposition of Theosophy. A 
sequel to Wsoteric Buddhism. 

5/ net. 


Occult Essays.—A valuable 
collection of essays on various topics 
collected from Broad Views. 

2/6 net. 


Books by G. 


Thrice-Greatest Hermes.—A 
monumental work on the Tris- 
megistic Literature, with ample 
and illuminating commentaries, 
3 vols. cloth, large 8vo. 30) net. 


Fragments of a Faith For- 
gotten.—Gives an excellent pic- 
ture of the early environment of 
Christianity and an account of the 
teachings of the early Christian 
Philosophers. 


10/6 net. 


Did Jesus live 100 B. C. ?—4An 
exhaustive enquiry iuto this in- 
teresting question. 9/ net. 


“ There are many who love the 


Book's by C.W. Leadbeater 


An Outline of Theosophy. 
/ net 1/1 post free. 
The Astral Plane, or Purgatory. 
1/ net 1/13 post free. 
The Devachanic Plane, ov the 
Heaven-world. 1/net. 1/15 post free. 
Dreams: what they are and 
how they are caused. 
1/6 net. 1/8 post free. 
Invisible Helpers.—A Glimpse 
of the Hidden side of Things. 
1/6 net. 1/8 post free. 
Clairvoyance.—W hat it is and 
how it is developed. One of the 
clearest books on the subject. 
2/ net. post free. 


R. S. Mead. 


The Gospels and the Gospel. 
—A study in the most recent re- 
sults of the Higher Criticism. 

4/6 net. 

Apollonius of Tyana.—A study 
of the Life of this Philosopher-Re- 
former of the first century A. D. 

5 3/6 net. 

The World-Mystery.—-Four 
comparative studies in General 
Theosophy. 5/ net. 

Echoes from the Gnosis.— 
Tastefully bound in Cloth, ls. net 
per volume. In Leather, gilt edge 

2/6 net, per volume. 


life of the Spirit, and who long for 


the light of gnostic illumination, but who are not sufficiently equipped 


to study the writings of the ancients at first hand. 


These little 


volumes are therefore intended to serve as an introduction to the more 
difficult literature of the subject.” (From the Preface.) 


No. I. The Gnosis of the Mind. 

No. Π. The Hymns of Hermes. 

No. III. The Vision of Avidaeus. ; 
No. IV. The Hymn of Jesus. 


No. V. The Mysteries of Mithra. 


No. VI. 
No. VII. 


A Mithriae Rit 


No. IX 
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πλακα οὐκ”. 


ual. { 


The Gnostic Crucifixion. 

No. VIII. ‘the Chaldean Oracles. T. 

. The Chaldean Oracles, IL. 

No. X. The Hymn of the Robe of Glory. 
No, ΧΙ, The Wedding Song of Wisdom. 
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Hibbert Journal Supplement, 


1909 
Will be ready October 20th. 


JESUS OR CHRIST? 


The volume will comprise contributions from the 
under-mentioned writers, which have been written in- 
dependently, and will be published bound in cloth, at five 


shillings net. 
The Bisnor or SOUTHWARK 
Canon H. Scorr HoLLAND 


The Rev. Father Josera RICKABY, 
S.J. ; 

The Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL 

Rev. Principal A. E. Garvin, 
D.D. 


Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D. 


Rev. James Drummonn, D.D. 
Rev. Principal J. E. CARPENTER, 
D.D. 


Sir Otrver LopcE 
Professor Hxwnv JONES . 
Professor Percy GARDNER 


Mr. James COLLIER 


Rev. Ricganp Morris, B.D. 


Professor H. WEINEL 
Professor H. SCHMIEDEL . 


Professor NATHAN SÖDERBLOM 


Who say ye that I am ? 


The Jesus of History and the 
Christ of Religion. 


One Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Point at Issue. 


T'aith and Fact. 

Jesus or Christ ? 

The Jesus of History and the 
Christ of Religion. 

Jesus Christ and His Teaching. 


Jesus or Christ ? 


A Divine Incarnation. 

The Idealism of Jesus. 

Jesus or Christ ? A Pragmatist 
View. : 

The Christian Cult as Christ- 
ian Worship. 

The Rationality of the Incar- 
nation. 

Jesus our Saviour. 

The Christ of Theology and 
the Jesus of Religion. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.E. 
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Price 19. net. 
ONE WITH THE ETERNAL 


BY 


Priee 25. net. 
τ ARROWS: 

Me essages from Mystical Minds. 
COMPILED BY MRS. BEATTY. 


EDGAR DAPLYN. a 


Price 15. net. 
A YEAR WITH THE 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
κ TER PILGRIM OF THE 


INFINITE BAHAIS IN INDIA AND 
BY BURMA 
BY 


WILLIAM DAVIES. 


(SECOND EDITION). SYDNEY SPRAGUE. 


Price 4/6 net. Price 6d. Net. 


E OMAR’S ia LONDON. 
A new life of Edward Fitz- |, i : j 
rald containing many hitherto THE STORY OF THE CITY A 
unpublished reminiscences, fully illustrated with views of old 
trated. and modern London. 


Priory Press, 70, High Street, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
w> 


THREE YEARS IN TIBET 


BY 
E SHRAMANA EKAI KAWAGUCHI é. 
the personal experiences of a japanese priest in Jibet E | 


ry fully illustrated and splendidly bound 


Price Rs. 12/- or 16s. E: 


> Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S. 


E THROSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
LONDON & BENARES. 
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INFORMATION FOR ENQUIRERS. 


The Theosophical Society Was formed at New York, November 17th, 1875, and incor- 
porated nt Madras, April 8rd, 1905. It is an absolutely unsectarian body of seckers after 
l'ruth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavoring to cheek 

- Its three declared objects are : 
Prrst.—To form anucleus of the Universal Brothe 
of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 


rhood of Humanity, without distinction 


SECOND.—'l'o encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and scienee. 3 À 
THird-—'To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in man. SE; 
Euquiries may be addressed to the Recording Secretary, Theosophical Society, Adyar, : t 


Madras, $., India, or to the following General Secretaries : 


l. America = Dr. Weller Van Hook—103, State Street, Chicago. 
2. Great Britain rs. Mand Sharpe—l06, New Bond Street, London, Ww. 
3. India - Mr. Jehangir Sorabji— Benares City, U. P. : 
4. Australia = Mr. W. G. John—132, Phillip Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 4 
5. Scandinavia... Mr. A. Zettersten— Engelbrechtsgatan, 7, Stockholm, Sweden. f 
0. New Zealand .. Dr.C. W. Sanders—351, Queen Street, Auckland. B 
T. Netherlands e0 Mr. A. ἂν Cnoop-Koopmans—Amsteldijk, 76, Amsterdam. Ἶ oF 
S. France .. Mr. Charles Blech- —99, Avenue de la Bourdonnais, Paris. 3 E 
9. Italy - Prof. O. Penzig—-1, Corso Dogali, Genoa. ; 
10. Germany +. Dr, Rudolf Steiner—17, Motzstrasse, Berlin, W. | 
Jt. Cuba .. Mr. Rafael de Albear— Apartado, 365, Havana; = 
12. Hungary es Mr. Gyula Agoston—Rokk Szilard-utea, 39, Budapest VII. 
3. Finland so Mr. Pekka Ervasi—Ageelby. : 
Russia .. Mine, A. Kamensky— Kabinetskaya, 7, Petersburg. 
15. Bohemia 2s. Merr Jan Bedrnicek —Chlums Prague. ον 
16: South Africa Mr. Henri Dijkman--P. O. Box 644, Pretoria, Transvaal. 


In South America and Spain the following are the Presidential Agents : 
South America--Commandint F. Fernandez, 184, Calle Bolivin-Floves, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. : 


Spaiu—Senor Don Jose Xifre, 4, Rue Aumont-Thieville, Paris, X VIT. France. 


"ug Tyeosopmear Socirry is composed of students, belonging *o any veligion iu the 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
remove religions antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whatseever their 
religions opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of ar 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, bat aoe 
t common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by’ 
Study, by reflexion, hy purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a 
p to be striven for, not asa dogma to be imposed by aüthority. They consider that 
belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not i*s antecedent, and shonki 
rest on knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as x privilege they bestow, but asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove iguoranee, 
not to punish it. They sce every religion as an expression of'the Divine Wisdom, aud 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, — Peace is their watch- 
word, as Truth is their aim. 


'"Uhzosoreny is the body of truths which forms the basis of all reli ions, aud which 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. Jt offers a philosop hy which renders - 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. 
1t puts deuth in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless Hite, opening the gato- : 
way of a fuller and more radiant e nee, Tt restores ta the world the Beienee ofthe Spirit, Fe 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. [i 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of roligions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and : 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they ure ever justificd in the eyes of 
ani nition. AoC Έτη. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these traths, and Theosophists endeavor 
live them. Every oue willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, und to work persew 
ingly, is wélcomed as a member, anil ib rests with the member to become a fee 
sophist; 2 DAT 


x 
Kangri Colle 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
AN ACCOUNT OF ITS ORIGIN AND GROW TH. 
FULL TEXT OF ALL THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES. 
REPRINT OF ALL THE CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 
EXTRACTS FROM ALL THE WELCOME ADDRESSES. 
NOTABLE UTTERANCES ON THE MOVEM ENT. 
PORTRAITS OF ALL THE CONGRESS PRESIDENTS. 
qm is an exhaustive and complete collection of all the Congress Presidential Addresses 


and the resolutions passed at the sittings of all the congresses. To make the book up-to 


date the Presidential Address of the Hon. Dr, Rash Behari Ghose at the Congress heid 
An- 


at Madras in December last and the resolutions passed therein have also been included 
attractive feature of the book is a collection of the:port raits of all the Congress Presidents. 


Congress Presidential Addresses. Notable Utterances. 


The Hon. Mr. W.C. Bonnerji, Bombay—1885. 5 
The Hon. Mr. Dadabnai Naoroji, Caleutia—1880. Extracts from the Welcome ΚΠΕ 
The Hon. Mr. Budrudin Tyabji, Madras—1887. A 
Mr. George Yule, Allahabad—1888. The Late Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row. 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bombay—1889. The Late Pandit Ajoodia Nath. 
7Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, Calcutta—1890. Sir P. M. Mehta. 
Mr. P. Ananda Charlu, Nagpore—1891. The Late Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose. 
Mr. W. €. Bonnerjee, Allahabad—1892. ‘The Late Mr. C. Narayanaswaini Naidu. Δ 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., Lahore—1893. The Late Pandit Bishambhar Nath. 
Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., Madras— 1894. The Late Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia. 


ο λα τς 


Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra. 


Hon. Surendranath Banerjee, Poona—1895. The Late Mr. P. Rangiah Naidu, η 
Hon. Mr. R. M. Sayani, Caleutta—1896. Rao Bahadur V. M. Bhide. 1 
Hon. Mr. C. Sankaran Nair, Amraoti—1897. The Late Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. $ 
Mr. A. M. Bose, Madras—1898. Mr. G. S. Khaparde. $ 
"Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., Lucknow—1899. Mr. N. Subba Row Pantulu. 1 
Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, Lahore—1900. Babu Bansi Lal Singh. A 
Mr. D. E. Wacha, Caleutta—1901. Rai Kali Prasanna Roy Bahadur. : 3 { 


Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, Ahmedabad—1902. Maharaj Bhdr. Jogndendra Nath Roy of Natore, 


—Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose, Madras— 1903. Dewan Bahadur Amba Lal Sakar Lal Desai. 
fir Henry Cotton, Bombay— 1904. The Hon. Nawab Sayyid Mahomed, 
: lie'Hon. Mr. G. K, Gokhale, C.I.B. Benares— Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
ΜΕ Dadabhai Naoroji, Caleutta—1900.  [1905. The Hon. Munshi Madhav Lal. 


Congress Resolutions. Miscellaneous Utterances. 
The late Mr. W. C. Bonuerjee. 
Mr. Eardly Norton, Barrister-at- Law. 
The late Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 
Mr. Herbert J. Gladstone, M. P. 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The Government of India. 
Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.L.A. 
The Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth, Q. C. 
The late Mr. Robert Knight. 
Lord Cromer. 
The late Mr, Charles Bradlaugh. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
The late Mr. Alfred Webb 
The late Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu. 
The late Mr. Justice Tyabjee. : 
Sir William Wedderburn. 
The Statesman. 
The Times (Indian Affairs). 
£ The Daily Chronicle (London). 
Caleutta—1900. Dewan Bahadur K, Krixhnaswami Row, C.LE. 


Cloth Bound. Over 1100 pages. Crown 8vo. 
| To Subscribers of the “Indian Review”, Rs. 2-8. 


: CO., Booksellers, Esplarade, Madras. 
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PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS. IN ENGLISH 


The Theosophist 


(With which is incorporated Lucifer, onude l by H. P. BLAVATSKY.) 
Foundod by I. P. tiic and H, S. Olcott; Edited by Axxie Besant, P.T.5. 
Published at the Theosophist Oiliee, Adyar, Madras, S., 12s. or (India) Rs. 8, 
in advance. 
: The Adyar Bulletin 
The Journal of the Non-Organised Countries, edited by ANNIE Besant, P.T.S. 


Published at the Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S., 3s. or Rs. 2, in advance 


Theosophy in India 


The Monthly Organ of the Indian Section, Benares.  Subseription Rs, 3 or 4s. 


The Theosophie Messenger 


The Monthly Organ of the American Section, 103, State Street, Chicago, 
U. 5. A. Rs. 3-6. 


The Vahan 
The Monthly Organ of the British Section, 106, New Bond Street, 
London, W. Rs. 2 3 
Theosophy in Australasia 
The Monthly Organ of the Australasian Section, 132, Phillip Street, Sydney, 
N. S. W. Rs. +. 
Theosophy in New Zealand 


The Monthly Organ of the New Zealand Section, 351, Queen St., Auckland, Rs 3. 


The Lotus Journal (for Young People) 


42, Craven Road, Paddington, London, W. Rs. 2-10 


The American Theosophist 
496, Broadway. Albuny, N. Y, Rs. 4 


s The South Afriean Bulletin 
The Monthly Organ of the South Africun Section, P. O. Box 644, Pretoria. 


The above Magazines, and all new books announced itr them, may be sub- 
seribed for or ordered through the Mauager of the Theosophist. 


SHORT FORM OF BEQUEST 


“J give and bequeath to the Theosophical Society registered and incorporated 
at Madras, India, April 2rd, 1905, the sum of , , . . tobe paid 
within . . . . months after my decease (free of duty) exclusively out of such 
part of my estate not hereby specifically disposed of, us I may by Jaw bequeath to 
charitable purposes, aud I hereby charge such part of my estate with the suid sum, 
aud I direct that the receipt of the said Society as prov ided for in its rules shall be a 
suflicient απήίόεμο Tor tho said legacy.” 
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CONTENTS.—SEPTEMBER 1909; 


On the Watch-Tower 


Mysterious Tribes. . . Rapm& Ba (H. P.B) ΙΝ. 
A School of Mesic in Modern Ts . NINADEGERNET . . ΠΠ. 677 | 
The Writings of James G. Cousins. . EvELINE LAUDER. . . | SU 680 ; 
The EENG ofGod. . 2 . 2. OR EREMO NU Gm 
The Science of Peace (V). . . . .  Annw Besant. 42 ΠΣ l 687 i 
Tukärām’s Abhangas . . . . . . V.M. Manisast. . ο. ος 
The Voice of the ώς. 285 2o. 0. W. ΠΕΛΌΒΕΑΤΕΕ ΕΝ 599 


The Caduceus in America. . . . . AmwotD S. BAxKs. . . . . 5 Z0 ον 
An Allegory . . . . . .. . . Lus. .. a 
(s RN the “ Occult Chemistry ’ a 
Researches. . . . JOHAN VAN Manex . . πα 
Theosophical W. orthies (Bertram 
Keightley) . :.. . . . 9. ολ. 
Round the Village Tree : 
The Wanderi une Jew. c ATEM 
The Consecration of Lanka to 
Buddhism . . . 5. ~ M. Musavs HiaGINS - . . 
The House of Strange Wor jo MES ΊΕΜΒΑΡΕΤΗ Severs . . ... 
In the Twilight nos eS Oa Se ν ον 
Theosophy in Many lands ti^ Dur M Ee ο . 
Concerning the Origin of ὍΘΕ 
Wor ship ds » . . Dr. ΕΚ. Orro SCHRADER. ον ... 
The Eternal Pilgrim (Poem) . ; « . OMARGARET L. Len o 
Sivan as Nataràja . . . . 2 . . dive Mie sae 
Notes νον. 35 00x GS CER K 
Reviews . . WU Bune) te ae 0.0 V CEDERE 
Our Contemporari¢ ie; 1 ee BER B 
Academieal Magazines . . . . . . Dr. F. Orro SCURÄDER R.o5 - 77S : 
Theosophical Magazines oo Ss aN ee s ο το 
Supplement . .:.. . . . ο ορ ον 299 ο. 
= 


The Theosophical Society, us such, is not responsible for way Op Fon 
declaration in this or any other Journal, by whomsoever expressed. nuless conde 
in an official document. 

Communications should be addressed to the Editor, Adyar, Madras, S. Rejected 
are not returned. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, Writers 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein stated, 

Permission is given to translate or copy articles into other periodicals, upon the 
condition of crediting them to the Theosophist. Ἢ 

Only mat for publication in the Theosophist should be addressed to the Editar Ri 
letters should invariably go to the * Business Manager ” 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Copy. Annual Subscription. E 


India ""————— o eme e HM z Raises 


America 25 cts. ......... r 
All other country ls. NA ο ANE 


The half-yearly Volumes beg i with the April and October numbers. AN Su sen 
are payable in advance, Back numbers and volumes may he obtained at the sunie puide. 


Business Manager, Theosophis? Office, and all business communications should be ad 
him nt Adyar, Madras, S. J! is particularly requested that ne remettances Shall be 
individuals by name, as the members of the staff are often absent from Adyar on diii 

Subscribers should immediately notify any change of address to the Business 3 
so that the Magazine may reach them safely. The Theosophist Otice caunot under 
furnish copios gratis to replace those that go astway through carelessness ou) ἘΦ. 
subscribers who neglect to notify their change of address. Great care is taken Τι m 
copies lost in transit will noi be replaced. 


The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S. 
‘Theosophical Publishing Society, Henares City. s 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 101, New Bond St., London, W., 
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LOTUS SOAPS 


E ARE THE REAL SVADESHI SOAPS. 
= Because LOTUS SOAPS are not manufactured 
Yo. Wh O like many a soap from fats—putrid or otherwise 
59 Y * . .butare guaranteed to be made from vegetable pro- 
E ducts only. 

Norm :—Mr. Wilson of the Meat Trust in America, in refut- 
ing President Roosevelt’s allegation that dead and diseased animals 
are used for food, swears that these animals are used for making 


soap. Ex ; 
Because Tux Lorus Soar Facrory employs no 


3} O foreign or Japanese experts. ‘The Lotus Soaps are 
dj * manufactured from Indian Oils & Vegetable 
Products by an Original process perfected by the highest avail- 
able Indian scientific skill. hat the latter is successfully directed 
to the new problem is shown by the favor Lotus Soaps are 
receiving on all hands. 

Mrs. Besant speaks of Lotus Soaps “as Svadeshi articles 
which can be conscientiously recommended,’ a certificate dearly 
cherished by us as so rare in these days of certificates. Our utmost 
efforts are directed to fulfil the highest expectations of our patrons. 


For full particulars apply to: 
The Manager, LOTUS SOAPS Depot, Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Rs. A. P 

The Theosophy of Islam. Letters from A Sufi Teacher 
translated from. the Persian by Baijnath Singh xs Q5) O 
In the Fire of the Heart, by R. W. Trine re : zo m 6 0 
The Areane Schools, by John Yarker Soe 1ο (0) 
Health: Physical and Mental, by C. W. Johnson X 8 ϐ 
Psychic Philosophy, by V. C. Desertis Ts so e 6 0 
The World We Live in. by E. A. Brackett is e. d ο 
“Mental Alchemy, by O. H. Hara 114 0 
Wisdom of Plotinus, by C. J. Whitby : Ll Ὁ 0) 
Three Years in Tibet, by E. Kawaguchi me s. HE 0 Ὦ 

Manual of Cartomancy and Occult Divination, by 

i Grand Orient s =. 14 Ὁ 
ift of Understanding, by P. Mulford a zs Ὁ) 1] © 
“Ida Llymond and Her Hour of Vision, by Hope Cranford... 3 10 0 
as Art of Self Control, by R, Ingalese . 0 (9 @ 


ς Convention Lectures of 1908, by L. Edger (facthe-Press). p —75$ —0o 
Der. 

his Postage extra 
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ΤΗΕ THEOSOPHIST. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


ULY 2nd saw the opening meeting of the nineteenth Annual 
Convention of the Theosophical Society in Great Britain and 
Ireland. As President of the Theosophical Society I delivered a 
lecture in the large Queen's Hall on “ The Place of Theosophy in 
the Coming Civilisation," and the great audience showed itself to 
be extraordinarily responsive to the ideas presented to it. Τὸ is 
always a thrilling moment as one stands silently before the crowd 
in that big hall, and lifts one's eyes from area to balcony, from 
baleony to gallery, and beholds the sea of expectant faces, alert 
and eager. And then the faces change like the sea, as wave after 
wave of thought, of emotion, sweeps over them, and the power of 
the Holy Ones is made manifest, and the atmosphere changes, and 
life grows full and strong. 
x*x 

On the following day the Business Meeting and Conference 
was held in Essex Hall, and delegates from the Lodges in Great 
Britain crowded in, i full numbers. Representatives were also 
there from France, Belgium, Holland, Canada and Russia, and 
speeches were made on behalf of their countries by Mademoiselle 
Blech, Mrs. Windust, Professor Lazenby from Toronto and 
Madame Kamensky. The Annual Report and Balance Sheet were 
unanimously passed and some formal business done. Then 
Mr. Dunlop in an excellent speech moved : 

‘That the British Theosophical Society in Convention assem- 
bled hereby expresses its satisfaction with the declaration of princi- 
ples embodied in the resolutions passed by the General Council of 
the Theosophical Society in December last, and desires, by fully 
endorsing them, to annul the resolution moved by Mr. Burrows 
and irregularly passed at the last Convention of the British Section 


of the Theosophical Society, 
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*The Convention takes this opportunity of expressing its fullest 
confidence in the President of the Theosophical Society, and 
desires to thank her, and through her the General Council, for the 
generous provision made for those who desire to be associated 
with the work of the Theosophical Society while differing in 
matters of detail and organisation. 


“The Convention at the same time desires to express its 
good-will and fraternal greeting to all members of Theosophical 
and kindred societics, under whatever name they may be known, 
in the hope that (to use the words of our President) all “ may 
labor together in the name of Theosophy for the peace of nations 
and the enlightenment of the world.”” 


A brief and amicable discussion ensued, the delegates of three 
Lodges being against any revival of the past, but the general 
view was that it was imperative that the stain on the Section’s 
honor should be wiped away before the past could be buried, and 
the first paragraph was passed by 43 votes to 2, and the other 
paragraphs unanimously. Other matters were discussed—the 
alteration of a rule, the work of the Art Circle, and methods of 
propaganda. The President proposed from the Chair a vote of 
sympathy with the widow and daughter of Dr. Pascal, which was 
passed in silence, the members all rising. The meeting was 
brought to an end by myself with a short speech. 


ο 

A very pleasant gathering took place in the Rooms of the 
Royal Society of British Artists on tho evening of the same day, 
There was some good music and much pleasant talk in various 
tongues. On Sunday, July 4th, the usual Convention E. S. 
meeting was held in the Masonic Temple, Blomfield Road ; in tho 
afternoon the pleasant rooms formimg the British Headquarters 
were crowded with a perambulating tea-party, and tlie Convention 
closed in 5, James’s Hall with a lecture from myself on * The 
Theosophical Student.” This, in an excellent summary, and the 
Queen's Hall lecture verbatim, appeared in the Christian Common- 
wealth of July 7th. ‘The Convention was a very happy one, and 
bright faces were seen in every direction, and many were the 
joyful remarks on the new life so strongly felt in the Theosophical 
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Society, now purged from the elements of hatred and persecution 
which had clogged it for so long. 
x" 

Many of the delegates and members went off on Monday to 
the Theosophical Summer School, meeting this year for 
the first time. Weybourne, in Norfolk, had been chosen for the 
gathering, and it appears to have been both pleasant and useful. 
These Summer Schools have become popular in England, and 
the New Theology people have been holding them for some years. 
Two important Co-Masonic meetings were held on July 5th and 
6th, at which several brethren from the north and west were 
present. The Co-Masonic movement is spreading steadily, and some 
friends who came from South Africa will carry its seeds back with 
them to sow in the ‘Transvaal. 


x 
*ox 


A Congress of the Friends of Animals was held in London 
on July 6th—10th, and has attracted much attention. Itopened 
with a reception at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at which various 
gentle-hearted ladies, Princesses, Duchesses' and other igh-born 
personages acted as hostesses to the guests. Sectional meetings 
were held during the 7th, 8th, and 9th July, and a Queen’s Hall 
public meeting in the evening of July 8th, presided over by 
Sir George Kekewich, K. C. B., M. P. A graceful ceremony was 
the presentation by the Viscountess Churchill of the Congress 
Colors to the Delegates. ‘The announced speakers were: 
Mrs. Annie Besant, W. T. Stead Esq., Mrs. Despard, J. G. Swift 


MacNeill Esq, M. P. T. Davies Esq, M. P. and M. Lucien 


Millevoye, Député, supported by a large number of Members of 
Parliament; our Society took a prominent part, as represented 
by Lady Churchill, Mrs. Despard and myself, and the banner 
of the Theosophical Society’s Order of Service was one of the 
handsomest displayed inthe Hall. ‘Three delegates, from France, 
Germany and Spain, spoke very ably, and Miss Lind-af-Hageby 
had a great ovation, due to the uphill work so admirably done still 
more than to the charm of her presence and her effective speech. 
On Saturday the Procession took place, and a mile and a half of 
people, carriages, motor-cars, brakes and banners filed slowly from 
the Thames embankment to Hyde Park, where speeches were 
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delivered, and the Congress was closed. Such efforts quicken 
the dawning of the day when our “little brothers and sisters ” 
shall be redeemed from torture. x 
The last of the London ake of lectures was delivered on 
July 11th to a packed audience in 8. James’s Hall. The whole of 
these, together with the Queen’s Hall lecture, and those under the 
auspices of the Blavatsky and H. P. B. Lodges, will be issued 
3 E shortly in a single volume by the T. P. S. On Tuesday several of 
; us started for Bath, where a ο” Lodge meeting was held in 
the afternoon, and a lecture to a surprisingly large and appre- 
ciative audience in the Guildhall in the evening. On Wednesday 
some of us went by train, and others, including myself, by motor, 
to Cheltenham. Mr. and Mrs. Leo were kind enough to take 
us, and we had a delightful drive of over forty miles through lovely 
country. Cheltenham during the past year has had a theosophical 
reading-circle under the guidance of Dr. Wilkins, and we had a 
gathering of about forty students in his pleasant garden: a Lodge 
was organised, the eighth of the new series, and promises well. In 
the evening, there was a crowded meeting in the Town Hall, undor 
the auspices of the Ethical Society, whose President, Dr. Calla- 
way, took the chair. Thursday saw us flying across England to 
Bradford, and there a packed meeting in the Mechanics’ Institute 
bore witness to the new interest in Theosophy which is everywhere 

_ to be seen. I am writing on Friday, the 16th, and we have a 
Masonic Lodge this afternoon, and then betake ourselves to faithful 
Harrogate, for a Theosophical Society Lodge Meeting this evening. 

* 


In connexion with a project formed by three students in a 
nch Lycée to commit suicide, and the carrying out of the 
roject by one of them, a boy of fourteen, who blew out his brains 


η. have it all diet own way m France, and they 
iffé Dieu des programmes scolaires." Does this, it is 
ob athe chia of the oppo in ο troubles which 
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wil they cause social ruin? There are many signs that France, 
under her present rulers, is drifting rapidly on to the rocks of 
national destruction. 

x% 

The International Union of Ethical Societies, under the 
presidency of Dr. Felix Adler of Columbia University, proposes 
to hold a * Universal Races Congress? in London, in October, 1910, 
in order *to discuss the larger racial issues in the light of modern 
knowledge and tle modern conscience, with a view to encouraging 
a good understanding, friendly feelings and hearty co-operation 
among races and nations.” The object is most praiseworthy, 
and the tendency among the best people of all nations is towards 
better understanding. All such efforts help in preparing the 
way for the coming of the great Teacher. 

Pu 

It is interesting to note the number of exceptional children ) 
that are coming into the world. The latest is Irene Enere Gorai- a 
noff, a Russian composer and pianist of eleven years of age; she 
began to compose before she had received any instruction, and 
the musicians who have examined her work find no ‘grammatical 
mistakes’ in it, and state that it shows remarkable intellectual 
maturity, a maturity equally noticeable in her playing. She is 
said to write ^like a grown-up person of keen sensibility, who 
has suffered and thought much.” A grown up Ego may be ina 
child's body, or a child Ego in that of a grown-up person, and 
according to the Ego is the Weal 

xe ` 

Lord Cromer, after such magnificent public service as he has 
done, 16 now unhappily staining his great career by presiding 
over the Research Defence Society—in plain English the Society 
for the Promotion of Cruelty to Animals. At a meeting over 
which he presided he said that he and his followers would not 


exaggerate, and Sir Conan Doyle said : 

Which is better, that one should die, or that tens. of thousands should | 
find the means of life; that the one should perish painlessly under | 
chloroform, or that the others should die in the agonies of a long-drawn- » 
out disease P e -- 

Sir Lauder Brunton, who knows a good deal more about 
vivisection than does Sir Conan Doyle, i an account of his | 3 
DERE 


τὸ 


experiments relates the following: 
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Experiment V., 20th Dec.—A large dog—a kind of bloodhound, or a 
cross between that and a mastiff—was experimented on. It took about 
two ounces of chloroform, which was applied on a thick towel, before 
it was anesthetised, though no doubt the greater part of this was lost 
in the application. . . . I cut down and cleaned about 1} or 2 
inches of the jugular vein and tied it. . . . 2h. 59 min. 20sec. Dog 
quiet. . . . 3.3. Dog whines loudly. . ©. 9.16, The dog strug- 
gling and crying. . . . 3h.l&min. 30sec. Still crying louder than 

ever. 3.20. Continuous crying. . . . 3.26, Dog crying. his is 
[ Sensitive, slightly contracted. 3.29. Howling loudly as if suffering 
E 
| 
t 


hee 


much. . . . 3h. 39min. 40sec. Dog struggles, howls loudly, 
shakes his tai. . . . 343. Deep groans. 3h. 48min. 20sec. 
r Loud moans. . . . 3h. 52min. 55sec. Pupil less contracted. Seems 
i normal, sensitive. 3h. 54min. Ίθκος, Dog groans. Long, deep 
howls. . . . 4 15. Dog whines. 4h. 53min. 20sec. Dog dead. 


chloroform, and the hiemodynamometer applied to the carotid. . . 3.26. 
Dog appears to be free from chloroform, and seems to feel pain, as he 
groans. . . , 4.16. Animal shivers every minute, or even more fro- 
quently. . . 7 Αἱ 440 the dog was released from the table. Tt lay 
for a few minutes, and then began to try to get off the muzzle. When 


f 
f Experiment VIII., 9th March. -Α middle-sized dog was put under 
{ 


this was removed the dog rose and walked about. It seemed rather 


stiff at first. 


Experiment IX., 20th March.—The dog operated on on the 9th 
having recovered was put under chloroform and the carotid exposed. 
The dog was then allowed to come out from the chloroform, which it 
ια ορ ος 3.9. Dog howling. . . . 3h. 27min. sec. 
great struggle. 4h. 33min. 40sec. Dog struggling. . . , Αἱ 
4.50 the experiment Stopped, and the dog released from the table at 
five o'clock, the wound having been sewed up. It walked about, but 
was weak, stiff, and Staggering, and almost immediately began to vomit, 
and did so several times. Tt died several days afterwards. 


Comment is needless, when we put side by side Sir Conan 
Doyle’s fiction, and Sir Lauder Brunton’s facts, And what of the 
suffering between March 9th and 20th, and during the “several 
days afterwards ”? 

x" 

Mr. G. S. Arundale's unflagging enthusiasm has brought about 
4 promising piece of work at Almora, in the Himálayas, where he 
and a group of Theosophists were staying for the summer holidays. 
- The whole control of education there was in the hands of the 
 missionaries, and Christianity was forced on the people. Thanks 
to Mr. Arundale's exertions, aided by those of Rai Iqbàl Narain 
Gurtu, a school has been opened under Hindü control and four 

| tlemen—one of them a medallist of Allahabad University—have 
unteer Services as honorary teachers for a year; a 


EN 


E 
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house has been rented and a small monthly income guaranteed. A | 
Local Branch of the Sons of India has also been started, and that  . 1 
should work in with the School. Mr. Arundale is also trying to .. D 
arrange for a Theosophical Educational Conference at Benares at 
the time of the Anniversary and Indian Convention. Itis a great 
thing for the Central Hindù College to have a Principal who finds ο 
no better holiday than the spreading of its ideals. 


| xx t 

Mr. Kanhanyalal of Lahore sends the following very interesting 
note on Bhagavad Gita, xvii. 61. Í 
551 commonly means a “machine” and not a wheel, much less a 
potter’s wheel" Shri Krshua here seems to allude to a puppet-show í 
| contrivance generally exhibited on the occasion of fairs αὐ the Hindü 
places of pilgrimage, and occasionally at other places also, by a certain l 

class of devotees. The platform consists of a square flat hollow box of 

pr wood upon which small wooden painted and clothed figures, male and 

d female, begin to follow their different avocations as soon as the show- 

man turns the handle. Some of those figures comb the hair, some : 

| rinse the mouth, some draw water from 8. well, some weave, some 2 
| cook, some pound, while others dance, jump and frolic. They 
are mounted on wheels or axles, or levers or pulleys fixed in the body of 
the box and all connected with the main wheel, by turning whieh the 
showman imparts their respective movements to the figures. * 


I remember to have seen in Vrindavanaa very beautiful machine of 
this kind on which the Krshnalila was performed by the puppets 
dressed as many Krshnas and Gopis, etc. The machine seems to be so | 
thoroughly indigenous to India that there is no difficulty in believing — — 
that it existed in the days of Shri Krshna and was well-known to the E 
young and the old alike. x6 


A. B. 


^ xx 
» As the Indian Art illustration from Dr. Coomaraswamy has 
not arrived this month up to the time of our going to press, we 

k . publish instead of it a very fine portrait of our late Vice-Presi- 
à dent, Mr. A. P. Sinnett. This was to have accompanied the notice — 
of him in our July number, but as its arrival was unfortunately — 
delayed we had to use an earlier and less satisfactory portrait 
Our readers will be glad to possess this excellent likeness of the 
i = great Theosophist as ho appears at the present day. 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS NEAR MADRAS 
1 BY : 


Ràpua Bar. (H. P. B.) 
(Continued from β. 544.) 


N order to show that this subject is worth the most careful investi- 
I gation we will now add to Mr. Sullivan’s report a passage i 
taken from a book which was published in 1853 by order of the East [ 
India Company. It bears the title of The States in India, and it ; 
says about the Todas : 


This small tribe has aroused of late years the most vivid interest, 
not only of those who visited the Nilgivi, but even of London ethnolo- 
gists. This interest is very noticeable. The Todas have gained in no 
ordinary degree the sympathy of the Madras authorities. They are 


P 


described as a handsomely built, athletic race of giants, who were 4 $ y 
"found quite unexpectedly in the Ghats. All their movements are full AR 
of grace and dignity ; their features ....... 


Here follows the description given before. The chapter closes 
by stating a fact which is so important and helps so much in 
explaining occurrences I myself have witnessed, that I feel bound 


to emphasise it. At the same time I repeat once more that I know 
nothing of the History and origin of this curious tribe. 


us “The Todas use no arms, except ανσπιαϊ] bamboo wand which they 
S always carry in their right hand. Although scholars have for many 
o years endeavored to learn something about their past, their language 
and their religion, they have hitherto utterly failed in doing so. The 
"Todas are the most mysterious of all the Indian tribes. " (p. 692). 


It soon became evident that Mr. Sullivan was quite captivated 
- by these * Adonises of the Nilgiri”—this was the name given 
4 to the Todas by the first settlers and planter: in the Blue Moun- 
tains. ‘he case of Mr. Sullivan is the first and perhaps the only 
instance of an Hnjlish official, a Bara-Sahab, openly fraternising 
with his Indian subordinates, and entering into the most intimate 
— and friendly relations with them. As a reward for the extension 


ted from tho German version published by Arthur Weber, Our 
ers may obtain this book from the Jneger'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 


AL 
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What had attracted Mr. Sullivan towards these people? What 
was there in«common between a civilised European and these prim- 
eval natural men? Alas, this question, like many others, has 
never yet been answered satisfactorily by any. May not the reason 
for this be that the unknown and mysterious attracts us as the 
whirlwind attracts bodies and sweeps them round and carries them 
away? For the ordinary eye the Todas are nothing but savages, 
unacquainted with the rudiments of civilisation; and, as far as 
appearance goes, they are, despite their beauty, rather dirty. But 
we are not concerned here with the physique of this tribe, but with 
its inner and spiritual world. Anything of the nature of a lie is 
absolutely wnknown to the Todas. Words like * untruth’ or * false- 
hood’ do not exist in their language. Theft or appropriation of 
foreign property is equally unheard of. Those interested in the 
subject are advised to read what Captain Harkness says about the 
Todas in his book. A Singular Aboriginal Race in or&er to convince 
themselves that such rare qualities are not exclusively a product Í 
of our civilisation. This well-known traveller says on page 37 of 
the above-mentioned book: 


“ After having spent twelve years in Ootacamund, I am in a posi- 
tion to assert that l never met amongst either civilised or savage 8 
people a more religious awe for ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ than amongst the 
Todas. From the tenderest age they inspire this feeling in their * 
children. We English have never as yet come across a single thief 
amongst them!.... Deceit and falsehood are unknown to them "t 
and deemed impossible (pp. 18-36). .'—. . A lieis considered the 
most vulgar and unpardonable of sins by the Todas. As a proof of this 
inherent feeling in them stands their only temple on thesummit of 
Mount Toddabeta, which is consecrated to the abstract deity of truth 
(The Temple of Truth). .... Often is the symbol and even the 
deity itself forgotten down in the plains, but the Todas, on their hills, 
worship both, and show the reverence they feel alike in theory and 
practice,” (p. 31). 


Mr. Sullivan was not alone in his love for the Todas. 
Many missionaries were attracted like him by. their purity and 
rare moral qualities. Such praise gains in value in the mouth of 
people who are not wont to say much in favor of those on whom 
they themselves make no impression: It is a fact, that the 
advent of the English and of the missionaries has impressed the 
Todas as little as if these savages were not human beings but 


! Until now, ie, until the year 1883, the missionaries had not succeeded, c 
spite all their efforts, in converting a single Toda to Christianity. Lm 
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: statues of stone. We have known of missionaries, and even of a 
| bishop, who did not hesitate to put the moral perfection of the 
Todas as an example before his ‘right honorable’ flock, when 
preaching on Sundays in Church. 

But the Todas possess still another quality which is even more 
attractive, not perhaps for the general public nor for the statisti- 
cian, but rather for those who are interested in the study of the 
more abstract side of human nature: it is that mysterious, 
intrinsic quality of theirs which everyone feels who comes in 
contact with them, and that psychical power to which we have 
already alluded in the first chapter. Of both these manifestations 
we have still much to say. 


1 After the Collector had spent nearly ten days in the Nilgiri, 
: he returned to Coimbatur, and proceeded from there to Madras, 
in order to report personally and in detail, to the officials of the 
chief office, the result of his expedition. This duty fulfilled, 
Sullivan went back without delay into the mountains, which had 
bewitched him, and to the Todas in whom he already felt a deep 
and vivid interest. He was the first to build himself a house in 
the Nilgiri, and the Todas provided him with all the stones he 
required for it. 

* Where they got these big and well-hewn stones from is as yet 
a riddle,” General Morgan used to say. 

From the very first day, the Collector became the friend 
and protector of the Todas. For thirty years he heroically defend- 
ed them and their interests against the greed and rapacity of 
the East India Company. In official documents he always called 
them “the legal Lords of the soil" and obliged the ‘ Worthy 
Fathers? to reckon with them. For many years they were paid 
rent for the woodlands and the fields they had ceded to the Com- 


ats 


h the Todas, or wrong them or seize the plots of land which 
m the first they had told the English were their holy: grazing- 
ces, and which they had kept for themselves by contract. 

A ‘he report of Mr. Sullivan created an enormous sensation in 


_ pany. As long as Mr. Sullivan lived no one dared to take liberties , 


T 


themselves in their true light. ‘How’ they did it, will be seen in 
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everyoue, provided he possessed the necessary cash, now made a 
rush for Coimbatur. Within a few years this place changed from 
a poor little hamlet into a country town. Regular communica- 
tion was set up between Metapolam atthe foot of the Nilgiri and 
Ootacamund', a garden-city founded in 1822, at an altitude of 
7,500 feet. Ere long the whole of the official world of Madras 
moved there from March to November. Cottage after cottage, 
house after house, sprang up on the sloping hills like mushrooms 
after an autumnal shower. 


After the death of Mr. Sullivan almost the whole land between 
Kotchagiri and Ooty was seized by planters. Taking advantage 
of the circumstance that “the legal Lords of the soil” had re- 
served for themselves, as grazing-places for their holy buffaloes, 
only the most elevated meadows of the Nilgiri district, the English 
appropriated now nine-tenths of it. The missionaries, in their turn, 
seized the opportunity of ridiculing the people on account of their 
superstitious belief in Devas and mountain-spirits. But it was all 
futile. The Badagas stuck firmly to their own peculiar ideas 
about the Todas, despite the fact that these latter had presently to E. 
content themselves with the barren summits of rocks, which they 
shared with the monkeys. Although the ‘Fathers’ of the 
Company, and later the state officials, continued to call the Todas 
on paper “the legal Lords of the soil” they in fact very soon 
declared themselves, according to their usual wont, the “ Lords 
and Barons ” of it. . 

No one took any notice of the Kurumbas at that time. It 
was as if the earth had swallowed them up. During the first years - 
after the discovery of the Nilgiri, one neither saw nor heard of 
them. Later on they gradually cropped up, and began to settle 
in marshes and under dank rocky slopes, and commenced to show 


the further course of our narrative; for the present we will deal 
with the Todas and the Badagas. 


As the worthy ethnologists began to study the new acquisi 
tion, and to collect data for the statistics of the Nilgiri tri 
met with difficulties mey had not anticipated. zs , 


a 
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the origin of the Todas was wrapped in impenetrable darkness, and 
after researches extending over twenty years our ethnologists had 
to confess that they knew nothing certain about them, and were 
at a loss to which other Indian tribe they were related. The 
missionary Metz states in this respect: “ 16 is easier to reach the 
north pole than to penetrate into the soul of a Toda.” Colonel 
Hennesey also endeavors to answer the query about the origin of 
the ‘Todas. He says: 


“The only information we could get after many years was this: 
the Todas declare that they had lived on these mountains, and had 
never descended from their summits, ever since the ‘ King of the Hast’ 
had made them a present of the Nilgiri. Now the question naturally 
arises: to what period did this unknown ‘ King of the Bast’ belong ? 
Again, we are told that the Todas had lived for one hundred and 
ninety-seven generations in the Nilgiri. If we reckon three generations 
as one century (although the Todas are long-living people) this statement 
would go to prove that they settled about seven thousand years ago iu 
these mountains. They persist in saying that their forefathers came 
from the East, from the land of the Rising Sun to the isle of Lankà and 
served the ancestors of Ravana. (‘These names as well as the following 
permit no doubt as to the correctness of this information) King 
Ravana was a mythical King and demon who was conquered by Rama, 
as mythical as himself, some five and twenty generations before the 
Todas settled in the Nilgiri. This last calculation yields one thousand 
years, which, if added to the previous seven thousand raises the genea- 
logical table of the Todas to eight thousand years. We have either to 
accept this fable, or else to admit that save these data we possess no 
other clue to their mysterious past." ! 


But what people are they? It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion if one realises that ever since 1822 no one has been able to 
solve it. Up to this day the efforts made by philologists, ethno- 
logists, anthropologists and other “ists” who came from time to 
time from London or Paris, have all been in vain. On the contrary 
it almost seems as if the more one looked for explanations the less 
satisfactory was their result. Whatever one heard, the outcome 
was always the same and amounted to this, that the Todas did not 


belong to the category of ordinary humanity. They apparently 


mysteriously come into existence and as mysteriously pass away. 
Pheir mission on earth is to protect their faithful servants, the 
ladagas, from the machinations of the Mala-Kurumbas. 


As a matter of fact such data could not find any place in the 
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tion the scholars consoled themselves with hypotheses of their 
own making, some of which are given below. 

The first theorist who enters the arena is the natural 
scientist Leshenault de la Tour, Botanist to the King of France. 
His letters with regard to this problem are very interesting on 
account of their originality. Owing to some combinations—possi- 
ble to none but himself—this worthy savant saw in the Todas 
descendants of Crusaders from Brittany, who, once upon a time, 
had been shipwrecked on the Malabar coast. If one had dis- 
covered Crusaders in the Khevzurs and in the Tushins of the 
Caucasus why should there be none in the Malabar hills? At first 
this suggestion met with much approval. 


Unfortunately a circumstance came presently to light which 
destroyed this poetical hypothesis. There exist neither in the 
language nor in the thought of the Todas words or ideas like: 
God, cross, prayer, religion, sin, or other similar expressions which 
could remind one of Monotheism, Déism or Christianity; they 
are even ignorant of the conceptions connected with these words. 
In fact, one cannot even call the Todas ‘heathen,’ as they worship 
nothing and no one but their buffaloes. They live only on milk 
and on berries and fruits from their own woods. They would rather | 
die of hunger than touch any milk, cheese or butter from other | 
buffalo-cows than their own holy food-givers. They never take | 
meat. Neither do they sow or reap, as they consider any labor as | 
dishonoring save the milking of their buffalo-cows and the look- 


ing after their herds. 5 I 


Such a mode of life sufficiently proves that the Todas have l 
very little in common with the mediæval Crusaders. Again, as ` 
has already been mentioned, they carry no arms and have a whole- ^ A 
some dread of all shedding of blood. The Caucasian mountain E í 
tribes to the north-east of Tiflis—the Pshaves, Khevzurs and ες 
Tushins, have retained many mediwyal arms and implements; we P 


à M EL. à b 
also meet various Christian customs amongst them. But amongst 
the Todas one finds no knives, either in the middle ages or in the 


present times, ‘These circumstances, together with the above- 3 


1 These tribes further prove their German ancestry by brewing beer and making 
The militia, which they provide in case of war, was mail-clad and wore 


sausages. y B 
οἱ even carried a sign of the cross on their right shoulder. 


helmets; they 
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mentioned fact that the Todas have no conception of a deity, 
render untenable the hypothesis of Leshenault de la Tour. 


Then the scholars flogged a dead horse by bringing forward 
the common-place but convenient Keltic-Scythian theory. It 
sometimes rescues them in difficult cases, but in this instance—as 
in many others—it failed utterly. When α Toda dies, his body ds 
cremated together with that of his favorite buffalo, with various 
interesting ceremonies. In case the dead man was a pr iest, seven 
to seventeen buffaloes are sacrificed. Yet buffaloes are not 
horses; again, the features of the Todas are quite European and 


resemble those of the natives of South Italy and of Southern 


France. It would be difficult to trace a likeness between them 
and the Scythians, as far as we know this latter type. Leshenault 
de la Tour energetically defended his opinion against all opposition ; 
he only gave it up when it met with ridicule. But the Scythian 
hypothesis lives unto this very day, despite its obvious absurdity. 


Later still the theory of the ten “ lost tribes of Israel” arose. 


3 Though refuted countless times, this theory ever reappears anew. 
The German missionary Mets, aided by some of his English 
3 colleagues, revelled in elaborating it and gave proof of a no less 
η vivid imagination than his brethren of the Anglican Church. In 


order to refute this chimera, it suffices to repeat the above-men- 
tioned fact that the Todas never possessed a God and possess 
none unto the present day ; least of all the God of Israel. 


For thirty weary years this good and God-fearing German 
missionary worked hard at the ‘Todas. He shared their daily 
K life, and wandered with them from place to place! He washed 
nself only once a year, and took nothing but milk. Finally 
became corpulent and fell ill with dropsy. He clung to them 


RS 


with every fibre of his loving nature and Ίο he never 


; of all it came to be known that, in reality, Metz had 
ible to pick up a single word of their tongue, as the 


EUM as live in houses uud are not nomads, but they have often to change 
rder to find the best grazing- -places for their buffaloes. g 
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Todas had merely aequainted him with the Canarese dialect 
which they use in intercourse with the Badagas, and with the 
women of their own tribe. He knew nothing of that mysterious 
language which the Elders speak when gathered together in 
Council or when performing those unknown rites inside the 
Tirjeri,! which no outsider has ever yet witnessed. Even the Toda 
women are ignorant of this language, or maybe they are not 
allowed to use it. As to the dissemination of Christianity amongst 
the Todas, poor old Metz confessed candidly, when brought to 
Ooty in a dying condition, that during the thirty years he had 
stayed in their midst, he had not succeeded in baptising a single 
one of them. All the same he “hoped to have spread the seed 
of a future civilisation”. 

But this also proved a disillusion. Some Jesuit Fathers who 
cherished the hope of finding in the Todas a colony of old Assyrian 
Christians, or at least of Manicheans,* came from the Malabar coast 
and settled amongst them. With their usual skill and cunning 
they put themselves into touch with these quiet and serious people 
and, though unable to gain their confidence, they succeeded in | 
establishing friendly relations. When they inquired about the 
result of poor Metz's missionary work they heard to their malicious 
joy—for they hate Protestants still more than Pagans—that he 
might have lived for centuries amongst the Todas without making 


the slightest impression on them. | 


“The words of a white man are like the prattle of a Myna® or 
the chatter of a monkey ; we listen and smile,” the old Todas said 
to the Jesuit Fathers who, full of malign delight, did not notice 
the ambiguity of the compliment. “Why should we want your 
Devas, when we have our revered buffaloes pe they concluded, 
after having narrated how Metz had asked them to exchange their 
belief in the buffaloes for the belief of those who had taken away 


1 A Tirjeri is a Temple consecrated to a cult unknown to any but the Todas. It 
isn very sacred and secluded, sometimes a subterranean locality behind the buffalo- 
shed. 

3 For somo time tho Jesuits endeavored to prove that, like the Manicheans, the 
Todas worship the light of tho sun and of the moon and even the light of a 
lantern. But even this would not make them Manicheans; besides, the assumption 
incorrect. When speaking to Mrs. Morgan about this suggestion the Todas laughe 
they dislike the moonlight. | : 


3 Myna is tho name of a speaking bird, 
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their grazing-places and who daily humiliated them.: Although 
the disciples of Loyala had no more success than Metz, they tried 
to turn the good-hearted German into ridicule, by spreading 


Ee funny stories about him all over the South of India. We know of τῳ 3 
w such Jesuits and could name them, who rather encourage a man to 
ας remain in his idolatry than consent to his becoming a Protestant. | 
: This happened about ten years ago. Since then the mission- | 
: aries of both religions have learnt to leave the Todas alone. They 
de. have realised that the endeavor to convert them is mere waste of 
p: time. Although it is impossible to detect any trace of religious 


feeling in this tribe, all authors who have written on the subject, 
as well as all residents of Ooty, bear witness to the fact that there 
is in the whole of India no tribe more moral, kind and honest than 
the Todas. This little group of patriarchal savages, without 
kinship, history or any trace of belief in anything holy save in Qn 
their dirty buffaloes, bewitches everyone by their childlike 
simplieity. Again, the Todas are not dull; witness their marvel- 
lous capacity for mastering many languages while concealing their 
own. On the contrary, they are highly intelligent. Mr. Sullivan 
mentions in his memoirs that he often conversed with them for 
hours and hours, and that he was greatly astonished to hear how | 
correctly they judged the English: “How quickly they had 
grasped our national characteristics and recognised our faults,” 
Having acquainted the reader with the Todas in general and 
with all, or nearly all, that is told about them in India, I shall now 
proceed to narrate my own adventures, and the observations I : 
made on this tribe, as yet so little known and so mysterious. E 


(To be continued.) 


We regret last month we omitted to make mention of Messrs. 
Ibotham & Co., Madras, from whose picture post cards our illus- 
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We have made music and song into steps on which Souls may rise 

to the highest horizons.—Baha-Ullah. ὶ 
Ν 1879 a young girl, Alexandra Zaharyne, left the Conser- Í 
I vatoire de Musique in S. Petersburg, with the gold medal for the | 
violin (the class of the famous Professor Aver) and with the diploma | 
ofa B. A. She was a fiancée at that moment, and musical critics | 
spoke frankly of their fears that.so promising an artist would be | 
lost to art in the shadow of home duties. But the young naval 
officer, her future husband, was himself a singer of no mean merit 
and, once married, the young couple of a sudden left their new 


home, the service, the capital, to disappear into the darkest corners a 
of a province. They had felt that to them music was a sacred 
mission, a treasure to be brought to those who never had a chance 
of even sensing true art. 

Monsieur and Madame Unkowsky gave concerts at first and at- 
tracted such flattering attention that they wereasked to go abroad for 
a concert tour; But this also seemed too narrow an outlook for their 
minds ; they were seeking a Path of Service, not yet clear to them- 
selves. They tried opera in Kazan, a large town, in 1885, the husband 
as baritone, the wife as teacher of anything that was needed—choir, | 
stage management, even as orchestralchief. But still that was on 
1 work, not the ‘sacred mission’ of which they dreamed. - 


good musica 
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They left the opera-house, and bought a small steamer. On 
its deck they assembled a full opera-company with all the neces- 
sary implements for a ‘travelling mission of music,’ and forth they 

- set—Madame Unkowsky-Zaharyne, this time, acting as captain to the 
crew! Long, difficult, but nevertheless poetical was the slow voyage 
down the dreamy Oka, the mighty Volga, the Sheksna, the rapid 
Vologda, then through the Sonhon to the Northern Dvina, to 
Archangel. Through dark, century-old forests the rivers ran ; for 
days the little steamer saw no human habitation. Then the pale sky 
of the extreme north shone, the curious ancient churches of old 
Russia began to gleam, brown with age, through the pines and the 
large silver waves of the beautiful Dvina. At last, one evening 
at sundown, in a vastness of pale green and soft violet tints they 
saw the golden crosses of Archangel. 


The young couple felt like Columbus at the ery of ‘land’! 

Why? It was there that the first ray shone in the soul of the 
young wife. Amidst heavy work (they gave about forty operas of 

the great masters Russian, Italian, French, German—and all in 
‘wild parts’), she found the time to visit the ancient convent of 
Solooki, out on the isles of the White Sea. And there, near the 

: pole, in a refectory turned into a concert hall for sacred music, she 
sang to the dark, immobile ranks of the monks. All at once both 
singer and audience burst into tears. She had found everywhere in 
Russia a thirst for harmony, but here she realised that indeed 
Art is for all, like light and air, and that the vibrations of 
sound and color awaken the Inner Man by the living Force that 
breathes in all nature, a Force that is an Idea. “It can raise the 
human thought into the higher Worlds, by teaching man 
concentration and arousing him from apathy and laziness. It is 


Ὃν 


rgent to create ου free to all. Art is the right of all, 
| those who are better gifted must help the beginners." 


_ And so the couple Unkowsky went to a quiet town, Kalonga, 


they worked as teachers till the death of Monsieur Unkowsky 
904. Since her loss, the wife works doubly, bravely, to realise 
ir deal, to force on publie notice the necessity for the ip 
teaching o ον πα of course. 


e heart of Russia—not far from Moscow—in ancient woods. | 
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supporting her sense of unity between color and sound—she 
created a system of colored music’. This was nothing new, as 
in the eighteenth century a French priest had tried to make a clavecin 
of a particular system to give the color of each sound. Nor are . 
the quadrangular notes she uses new—France knew them in the 
time of Charles d'Orleans. But the first result of training the 
pupils to catch the color of each note, by writing the music in 
colors and on colored strings, was that the teacher herself began 
more and more to sense all harmonies at once as sounds and as 
pictures. All nature became aglow with melodies and radiant 
vision—she tried to write it down—every warble of a bird, every 
effect of sunset, every shade of a lovely flower. Thus came charm- 
ing bits of song, by and by came psychic pictures, glimpses of the 
astral, and so the beautiful romance ‘Stars,’ in which a visitor from 
Earth is pictured in his quest among spirits of Nature—gnomes 
in the caves (violet shades), elfs, sylphs ; then, through the darkness, 
man comes out to the free light of a moonlit sky; a wonderful 
peace comes from the gleaming Host above. ‘his piece is played ν 
ù Üwnissom by twenty or thirty violins. It won the suffrage of E 
some celebrated teachers of music, who had at first looked on the ^ 4 
whole as futile. : 1 E. * 
Some musicians who admit the system of colored notes E 
begin to use brown and. black, which Madame Unkowsky resists, 
such colors being absent from the solar spectrum. She is very 
intent on developing the eye of her pupils at the same time and 
at the same rate as the ear. It means, she says, developing the 
inner sight and hearing and the power of abstract thinking. He | 
who knows how to see, knows how to love. Art can preserve . 
children from all evil, carrying their thoughts away from it. j 
In 1909 Madame Unkowsky ‘met’ ‘Theosophy on her path. “It 
was a door opening," she saw, “a thing never seen by her; the - 
recognition of the power of Word and Rhy i of Bound as d 


Ladder of e must kil those below and so all 
receive the right impressions of God, and create, out of th 
Inner Divine Kingdom. 
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T is with much pleasure that I say a few sympathetic and 
I appreciative words on the writings of my friend Mr. James 
Cousins. I met him and his wife on a recent visit to Sandymount, 
a quiet little resort adjoining the city of Dublin, and there we 
z exchanged confidences on much that we have in common. There 
sha also on some unforgotten evenings I listened to his poems read at 
| my request by himself, for I am of opinion that one can feel the 
‘atmosphere’ of the poem more intimately if the voice of him 


who conceived it speak its haunting music. 


" Afterwards, it is no less a delight to read and recall the , 
i circumstances under which one first heard and admired. His 
A earliest works I do not possess, those being for the present out of 

print, though I venture to hope they will some day be republished. cut 
zt For the present I quote from the books he has been good enough ον 
nf to send. Hard at work in the educational field during the day, 
3 Mr. Cousins yet finds time to sing to us who will listen, and to 


receive into his poet’s heart any impression from the outside world 
which can be cradled and matured to the beauty the inner sense 
of such a singer instinctively perceives. Who shall say which is i 
‘the best’ as regards literary merit? Ido not feel it my task to | 
lay down any law on the point. I speak of what I care for most, $ 
and recommend those who are attracted to obtain the books and ^ 
enjoy for themselves. 
The songs (or for the matter of that the prose) of a writer 
who succeeds in crystalising in language the things he loves and 
dwells on, are to me bursts of real genius of whatever degree. It 
is the power of conveying the ‘thing in itself? as much as that can 
ever be done 1n human language; and how far short of one's vision 
falls only those who are visionaries, and at the same time can 
it something in words, know. Listen then to his ‘Slieve Cullen,’ 
1 hear the mountain in it : 


The dusk fell grey on Cullen ] 
When we climbed, my love and J. 
Like a dream the dim world faded, 
And the lonely stars drew nigh. 
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song of the Irish patriot, who sees the promise for the future, but 
a future that is even now unfolding. 
Oh! we sent three shouts to heaven, 
And we snapped the chain of fears, 
For the soul of Ireland rises 
To possess the coming years, 
Rises, triumphs, through the years ! 
Very fine too is the sonnet to Ireland, God's Dure : 
God willed of old to lift thine ancient Name 
Thatthou through suffering made most wise, most pure, 


Shouldst bear before all men the Soul’s white Inve, 
And lead them to and through the purging flame. 


In fact, I think that it is in sonnet-building that Mr. Cousins? 
chief power lies, although without imparting any sense of cons- 
traint he appears able to give us his music in any poem, and to 
charm equally. The going forth of Dana—as we are on things 
Irish—has some of his most stately word-painting, albeit a longer 
and more ambitious effort than many. But it holds the spirit of 
ancient Erin, and one could fancy some long dead bard of these 
times had suddenly “flung his arm o'er vibrant space," and in so 
doing evoked the song that thrills the harp of this modern 
Cairbre. 

My harp is strung with seven strings, 
And seven are the songs it sings. 
And one, more cunning than the rest, 


Tells me what secret things are done 
From rising until set of Sun. 


A fragment of tender charming music is here enshrined. It 
lingers a& the gateway ofthe heart, stealsin through the cool 
roselit silences, hushes the fever of living for a moment, not to pass 
away, but remaining as a welcome guest. Bard ZEnorauw again 
has its own subtle elusive message. : i 

The melody of ‘Shoheen Sholo, a most perfect cradle- 
song, rest-compelling, and full of the Divine Motherhood of the 
worlds. In it one beholds some wondrous-eyed Devi, blue-man- 
tled, that mantle’s border-sown with stars, the heart a circle ef 
white fire beating, and sending forth its shafts of diamond hght. 

Not less beautiful is the touch on the Christian chord : 


Beyond the bounds of death and birth, 
I move unmindful, unafraid ! 


I am the God and I the Earth, 
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And life and death myself have made. 
Then seek me not among the clay, — . 
But on each step from this my prison 

Read there in blood from day to day : 

* Ho is not here, for He is risen." 


To return to the writer. One may say of him that it is not 
often one finds in the poetic temperament the sense of balance 
which gives deep insight and at the same time the calm of a dis- 
passionate judgment of events when required. Yet James Cousins 
possesses this blend. Once at a gathering where the Celtic Strain 
threatened to be slightly tempestuous, and the old note of enmity 
j to England was sounded, I have known him step in, and throw a 
very real element of peace into the midst. ‘The discord was 
harmonised, and the meeting proceeded, realising its original 
purpose. Surely the mission of the true poet is thus twofold—to 


+e stimulate by vivid glowing word-shapes or to soothe with his 
* melody the harsher notes around him. 

^ But it is not only in poetry that his gift of description em- 
a _ bodies itself. I have not the articles by me, but I remember 
x seeing some prose from his pen—a series of essays on Irish Lore, 
Μι... 


which he was good enough to lend me to read. These are the 
fruits of careful amd deep study inspired by the love of the old 
myths—using the term in the sense of Mrs. Besant. The above 
appeared, if I mistake not, some time ago in the Theosophical Review. 


The author perhaps does not realise his own importance, not 
being of that nature which noisily asserts itself and its force in 
the crowd, and yet such a gift as his invests him with a definite 
“mission, assigns him a part in the regeneration of the land he 
i loves. Among the writers on Ireland of various types—each with J 
his special post to keep, his individual note to sound forth in the 
coming age—The Countess of Cromartie,. W. B. Yeats, A. E., Ella 
oung, and others—we unhesitatingly hail such a spontaneous 
spoilt master as James Cousins. 


EVELINE Lauper. 
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I sat, at the confluence of two rivers, upon a huge slab of basalt, 

worn smooth by the floods of centuries. A weeping ti-tree, 
its roots fast anchored in the crevices of the rock, spread its 
graceful foliage above my head. No human being was within 
many miles of me; for these rivers, unpolluted by man, drew their 
waters from vast granite mountains and flowed through a region 
uninhabited save by a few wandering families of dark-skinned 
nomadic hunters. Before me rose two tremendous gorges of 
granite and basalt, their sides clothed with tropical vegetation. 
Over and among the rocks laughed and danced—leaping, sparkling, 
foaming, gliding—the pure element of the torrents. The sound of 
many waters was in my ears, praising God, hurrying ever onward 
to do His work. And I read, from The Song Celestial: 


Never the Spirit was born ; the Spirit shall cease to be never ; 


ae 


Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams ! 
- Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the Spirit for ever ; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems. 

Yes ! these rocks, these majestic mountains, shall pass away, like 
the shadow of a dream; but I shall pass onward, ever onward \ 
to a fuller, nobler life, fulfilling the purpose of God. 

In a sky of spotless blue the great Sun, Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer of all forms, radiant manifestation of Him who created 
allthings, poured down His ardent beams, flooding all things with 
light and heat and life. 

Two swallows circled in the clear air, twittering their joy. 

Hanging froma bough, the scarlet blossoms of a wind-swung or- 
chid slowly described graceful curves against the azure background, | 
The smoke of the camp-fire, where the elemental spirits gradually — 


a crumb of bread ; a snake slipped from the grass on the margin, 
paused at my feet to gaze at me with quiet eyes, and slid noiseless- 


ly into the water. | 
Around me, everywhere, was Life, inconceivable, immeasu 


each upheld, carried onward in its wonderful pro 


.. 
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X 

: . tremendous Power—God. In Him each lived and moved and had 
| its being. One moment’s inattention on His part, and all would 
> lapse. 

EN fana I knew that He was immanent in all. That this world— 
spiritual, physical, every And the thought 
troubled me. For then all we consider unlovely, mean and vile 


: ` would be He. Long I pondered how this could be. At length the 
Voice of the Silence spake: 
αν A man, an architect, conceives the idea of a majestic cath- 
4 edral. By his instruments, the workmen, he embodies his Thought 
| —which was first created in his mind—in form, by the substance 
3 of iron, marble and timber. This Idea, manifested now to the 
| physical sight of men, is himself, the higher man, not the physic- 
3 al. Yet he is not the less by the emanation of his Thought, but . 
the more by the sublime conception. It is possible to destroy the Tes 
.. form of the Idea, to pollute it, to deface it. But the Idea, the à 
E Mind and the Thinker are unapproachable, unassailable, sitting 
E j apart. l 


So with God and His worlds. From out the Primal Vast 
He draws the substance and shades it to all we are capable of 
perceiving. This is His Thought; He Himself 

Of forms and modes 
Master, yet neither form nor mode hath He; 
He is within all beings—and without— 
o o 00 6 8-5 D Gd nen ee TENE close 
To all, to each; yet measurelessly far! 

But He cannot be approached or touched, polluted or defaced. de 
This Universal Life which you perceive around you works, passing’ E 
onward, ever by change of form. The Life is indestructible. 

There are no mean or trivial things. God and His religion are 

m into every act of-every day. The weed rotting in slime, the 

ying animal body, are beautiful and useful as the radiant Sun.. 

od works ever by Law, eternal and immutable. That Law is 

ν Work in accordance with that Law, and happiness to 

and others is the result. Contravene it, and misery ensues. 

sensualism, hatred, carry ever their own punishment. 
self-abnegation ensure bliss. 


4 
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ample room onthe globe, on the portions that are fertileand congenial 
to human life in its highest forms, to maintain the whole human 
race in comfort and happiness. But races of men, in their selfish 
greed, have appropriated these to the exclusion of others and 
thrust these into conditions of climate and position inimical to man. 
Government should not be parochial or provincial or national, 
but universal. ‘Thus, when, owing to natural causes, scarcity of 
food obtained in any country, the resources of science should be used, 
not to raise prices, but to pour abundance into that country from 
others. Not one human life need ever be lost by famine. 

So with the natural effects which man has termed cata- 
strophes. He builds his towns on the slope of a voleano and when 
overwhelmed by the lava blames Providence, instead of his own 
stupidity. In a region affected by earth-tremors he piles up un- 
stable buildings and is buried in their ruins. By excess, by greed, 
by filthy environment, by ignorance of the immutable natural laws 
—vwilful ignorance—he brings on himself and others the inevitable 
results—disease amd pain—and then accuses God and not his own 
folly. 

In this Southern land there are vast areas where heavy rains : 
and protracted periods of drought succeed each other. Nature has T 
placed here a flora and fauna adapted to these conditions. Man, in 
his insatiable greed ousts the native fauna and replaces it by 
millions of helpless animals to subserve his purporses. When the 
inevitable drought comes and these poor creatures perish in myriads, 
he prays to God for rain and, his petition disregarded, accuses 
the Deity of cruelty. If his own ultimate purpose were the wel- 
fare of these animals there might be awarded to him only the 
blame due to imbecility. But what is his purpose? Το torture 
and slay these beasts himself, often merely for the value of their 
hides! In effect he prays; “O God, alter Thy wise and immutable 
laws that I, in my lust for wealth, may torture myriads of E 
helpless creatures !” 

Two intellectual errors shut out from man the knowledge of 
the benevolent immanence of God. Firstly the idea that death isa 
calamity and not as beneficial a function as birth. Death is transi. 
tion; the form changes but the Spirit goes onward for evermo 
and always in an ascending scale. Pain is not an evil but. 
educative process. E. 
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Secondly, the idea that God who has created the Universe is 
not capable of governing it wisely and well In an universe of 
Law chance and accident are impossible. Whatever is, is necessary 
under existing circumstances for the tuition of humanity. 

A man hasa well-beloved child who has arrived at an age 
when obedience and disobedience are thoroughly understood, but 
who has not attained to the self-control to choose the wiser course. 
This child has been repeatedly warned not to play with fire, but 
he persists in disobedience. Now, the father, himself unseen, 
watches the child approach the fire with the certainty of being 
burned. There are two ways to avoid this result. The child may 
be removed from the fire or the fire from the child. But either of 
these courses is but a temporary expedient. The child and the fire 
will inevitably come together again. Therefore the father allows 
the wilful child to be burnt. Now, if the burn, the pain or its 
physical effect were to be everlasting, this course would be malig- 
nant cruelty worthy of a fiend. But the father knows that in a 
few hours or days at most, the pain will cease, that even the scar 
will be in course of time obliterated : but the lesson, the perfect 
knowledge, that fire will burn, that disobedience to wise counsel 
will result in personal suffering, is branded indelibly into the 
consciousness of that child, never to be forgotten. 

So with crime and sin. Given free-will—and without it what 
were man ?—these lessons must be mastered. 

The Voice of the Silence ceased. The glorious Sun bathed 
_ the sparkling waters in radiance ; the swallows twittered joyously ; 
the foliage, rustled by the balmy breeze, danced with glee; the 
smouldering fire broke into exultant flame. And through Earth 
— and Air, through Fire and Water alike gleamed forth the imman- 
- : ence of the Godhead; in all their voices alike rang out triumph- 
y the Sacred Word—the OM that lasts for aye. 


E 


THE SCIENCE OF PEACE. 
V. Tux Bopizs. 

XIHEN we study the thought of antiquity we are inevitably 
W struck with the difference of the standpoint from which every 
thing is surveyed. The viewpoint of the ancient thinkers is at the 
opposite pole from that occupied by the modern. The scientific 
thinker of to-day examines objects, collects facts, groups them to- 
gether, frames a hypothesis by careful study of his groupings, 
seeks new facts for its testing, and thus finally establishes a 
principle which underlies and synthesises the group. Thus: he 
climbs upwards through biology and physiology to psychology, and 
studies consciousness as revealed through matter. He reaches unity 
through the study of diversity, and not unworthily to him may be 
applied Plato's saying that he who sees the One in the Many is as 
a God. 


1 These articles aro an exposition of one of the most valuable books issued under 
the inspiration of Theosophy, The Science of Peace, by Bhagavau Das. Those who 
seek a lasting intellectual foundation for their thinking will find much help from this 
valuable and original book. 
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In ena the thinker started from the other end, begin- 
ning with the One and tracing its multiplication outwards. He 
worked from generals to particulars, not from particulars to 
generals. He built his knowledge of nature downwards, from 


αμα metaphysies to physics, by deduction not induction, and he saw 
ial ot in ‘facts’ only the manifestations of * principles.’ 
n We are going now to follow the ancient way. 
P Every atom is the Self united with the Not-Self, working in 
E the Not-Self. ‘this is true of every universe, and the * must be’ 


of any particular universe depends on the particular kind of time, 
E. space and motion imposed on that universe by 3ts Logos. 
What is anatom metaphysicaly ? We have hitherto merely 


spoken of an appropriation of matter by the Self, of a film" of 
matter, of an ‘envelope.’ We speak sometimes of a fragment of 
consciousness enveloped in a film of matter. But consciousness is 
not a material thing, and how can the immaterial be enveloped in 
material ? We are using a physical phrase in a region of mota- 
physical concepts, and it is therefore no wonder that our language 
is inaccurate. We must enquire what matter is from the stand- 
point of metaphysic. i 
Thus regarded, matter is extension and limitation, per se 
abstract extension and limitation. ‘These concreted with an 
addition will appear as atoms. Matter per se, the Root of Matter, 
as it is called in the Kast, is first nothing more than these. The 
Universal Self thinks Space and Time as conditions for manifesta- 
tion, and extension and limitation, the Root of Matter, come into 
being by that thought. Into that thought He enters, breathes into 
it is the ancient phrase, and that breath gives it οσοι Extension, 
limitation, motion, these are the Root of Matter, the bases of all 
universes; when these are concreted, when the Root flowers, we 


le gunas, qualities of matter, called by the Hindüs tamas, sattva, 
‘This concrete matter with which Solar Logoi work, is the 


caused by the breath, the life of the Logos, in the koilon 
theosophical investigation. 


i etaphysically, -Root-Matter is extension, limitation and 
wi ien | we come into the region of concrete manifestation, 


we inertia, rhythm, mobility, the essentials of all concrete matter, 


m, we find a physical reflexion of tho 
jv E yu; r 4 
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metaphysical truths. Root-Matter is the Self-limitation of the 
Universal Self. Matter, as we know it, is the Self-limitation of the 
Oversoul of our system, of our Solar Logos. It has no separate, in- 
dependent existence; His Self-limitations give it being, as He 
enters into it; when He withdraws Himself, by ceasing to think 
limitations, it will vanish ; without Him it is naught. 

When He begins the building of His system and shapes its 
higher atoms, we can see nothing of His working, though analogy E 
and calculation suggest that the Adi atoms are the bubbles in the | 
space of our universe. Nor may we ken aught of the working on -j 
the next plane, the Anupidaka—these being, to us as yet, the a 
unmanifested part -of our system, the planes of the Logoi. When A 
the building of the third—first manifested—plane begius, the first 
thing is not a film, an envelope, an atom; it is a tanmatra, a “ mea- F 
sure of That,” a thought-limit set by the Logos. ‘Then His thought 1 
lays down the lines along which within this limit His force may 
play, the tattva; these are the ‘airy nothings’ which form the 
atom of the Akashic or Nirvanic world, and of each world downwards. 
Within this measure, along these lines, play the bubbles of His 
force—drawn from the Adi through the Anupidaka worlds— 
and their ceaseless motion of inconceivable rapidity traces the 
apparent wall or surface of the Akashic and, in turn, of every lower 
atom—apparent, because it represents only the limits of the 
expansion as conditioned by the lines of His force. An atom, then, 
physically, however subtle or however gross—the conerete atoms 
of a system—is a fragment of the lite of the Logos, limited by His 
thought, shaped by the play of His force along lines thought by 
Him. Otherwise put, it is a thought-form of the Logos. 

How perfectly this idea of an atom—equally true of each of | 
the five fundamental atoms found in our manifested system and 


reached! (1) The tanmatra belongs to extension, it is a measure 
space, and it gives to the atom a size; the thought of the Loge 
relation to Space gives size. (2) The thought of the Li 
lation to Time κκ to the atom a dur ation its. essence ie: 
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atom its mobility. Thus by deduction we find that the atom has the 
three necessary qualities of Size, Duration and Mobility, reflexions 
of Space, Time and Motion. We are in more familiar regions of 
thought when we translate Size into Resistance or Stability, 
the inertia of matter, the Samskrt Tamas. Mobility remains 
Mobility, the tendency to move, the Samskrt Rajas. Duration 
imposed on motion gives vibration, Rhythm, the Samskrt Sattva, 


E 


the essence, as it may well be called, for according to the rhythm 
of an atom is its nature. 

These are the fundamental attributes of the Not-Self, as of 
each of its atoms, the atoms each reflecting the triple. charac- 
teristics of the Not-Self, as the Jivatma reflects the triple charac- 
teristics of the Self. Nor can it be surprising to find, when we 
look at a system as a thought of a Logos, and therefore orderly in 
all its details, that the three qualities in the Jivatma respond UN δα. 
perfectly to the three qualities of the atom, each to each, even as 
the trinity of the Self is reflected in the Not-Self. For the cogni- 
tion of the Jivatma, the Spirit, finds its answer and instrument in 
the rhythm which makes the atom cognisable, giving to each its 

| difference from others. The Activity of the Spirit finds its answer 
| and its instrument in the mobility of the atom. The Will of the 
| Spirit finds its answer and instrument in the inertia of the atom. 
From these correspondences we may deduce the practical lesson 
that combinations of atoms in which Sattva dominates will best 


serve Cognition; those in which Rajas dominates will best serve 


Activity; those in which Tamas dominates will best serve Will. 
We shall return to this in dealing with combinations. Ds 
We may find other English words to express these three 


qualities of matter, and thus approach the facts set forth by 
western science. 


Inertia, related to size and connoting resistanco, may be 


otherwise expressed as Mass. This implies form, limitation, and 
may serve as a useful equivalent tentatively. 
Mobility implies Action, and every movement possible by a 


mass in space is its karma. Karma is not only the particular 
result of a particular action, but all actions, or movements, imposed 
on. atom by its fundamental attribute of mobility. Hence is 
eternal, including all possibilities of action everywhere. 


EX 
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Rhythm is equivalent to vibration, to regularised mobility, 
and to this is due, as just said, the qualities which distinguish one 
thing from another. And see, it is said: “All comes from vibra- 
tion, is built up by vibration, is destroyed by vibration.” 

Science in investigating sense-organs and sensations finds that 
all are questions of vibrations. We see by the group of vibrations we 
call light, from red to violet, the vibrations below the red and 
above the violet leaving us in darkness. We hear by another 
group, and vibrations which are longer or shorter than those 
which form this group do not appear in consciousness as sound. 
Truly did ancient science declare that matter was cognisable 
through rhythm. ‘That which modern science has discovered 
slowly and painfully by the observation of facts, ancient science 
deduced by the exercise of the Pure Reason on principles. 

Again, Mobility is related to Being, to the consciousness of 
existence. Consciousness becomes Self-consciousness by changes, 
nay awakens to awareness of existence, to Am-ness, by changes. 
Consciousness of existence and mobility go hand in hand. Natural- 
ists tell us that wild animals efface themselves by remaining 
motionless. If they wish to vanish from the consciousness of an 
enemy, to become to him non-existent, they remain utterly still. 
The first thing a young animal learns from its mother is not to 
move in the presence of danger. When an enemy appears they 
lie still, Even the trained observer finds that he does not see 
many things because they are motionless. By the absence of 
motion they disappear from the consciousness of the observer, lose 
their being for him. This exactness of detailed working out shows 
how life works by law, how form follows life, and tells us how 
luminous is metaphysic when used to explain the physical facts 
discovered by science. 

In every individual atom are the possibilities of response to 
every change of consciousness in the Jivatma. When the atom 
begins its course all its potentialities are latent; when it completes 
its course all its powers are patent. 

Henee, in The Secret Doctrine, God and atom are used as 
equivalents, for all things active in the God are latent in the atom. 
Hence it is written in the Bhagavad Gita: “ Without sense-organs 
enjoying sense-objects,” for the atom perfected responds to αἲ 


> 
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sensations, and sense-organs are only temporary means to an end. 
Evolution is the bringing out into actuality of all the possibilities 
of the divine atom, the Self-atom. It is the working out of all the 
involved potentialities, for as the atoms of every piane are formed 
from recombinations of the constituents of the atoms of the pre- 
vious plane, and these have been through the experiences of all 
X planes above, thus involving all qualities, so in the upward arc 
ut ^ are all these qualities unfolded, and garments of tho lower planes 
are cast aside when all their qualities have been assimilated by 

E the higher. 
We may now pass to combinations of atoms, for atoms will be 
attracted to each other, since the Self within one will seek to 
Ni unite with the Self within another, attraction not being due to 
"2 mass but to life. When two atoms unite, the twain will act as a 
- unit, and such duads, again, uniting with others, will act as units, 
and thus will arise many combinations, more or less complicated, 


forming a world, or plane, each fundamental type of atom 
forming its own set of combinations, and hence its own world, 
or plane, five in all, from that of the akasha downwards to the 
earth-world. One type of atom never unites with another type, 
and hence the combinations remai apart, and the worlds inter- 
mingle with and interpenetrate each other, yet never unite. These 
combinations are geometrical and assume characteristic forms 
governed by number, as Pythagoras taught. The student who 
would assure himself that the principles of number and geometrical 
form govern combinations of atoms may study the diagrams and 
pictures of chemical atoms and their disassociations im Occult 
try, and learn therefrom how metaphysical truths manifest 
elves as concrete facts. 


How shall varieties of combinations arise from the unions of 
atoms, each of which possesses equally inertia, mobility 
"hythm ? By the neutralisation of any two qualities by the 
e qualities in adjacent atoms, amd the consequent setting 
he third in both for outward manifestation. Thus if the 
2 te in o atom are, un dus Combination opposed, 
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, every scientific student in dealing with electricity and magnetism ; 
i.e., a magnet shows positive and negative magnetism at the poles 
and is neutral in the middle. "The isomeric compounds of organic 

= chemistry, again, show how qualities depend on the arrangement 

of similar chemical atoms. 

Thus all combinations of atoms may be classed under one or 
other of the three qualities of matter, as inert, mobile and rhythmic 
(tàmasie, rajasic, sittvic). The application of this m daily life, 
like the application of all true principles, increases the power of 
the Self over the Not-Self, of intelligence over non-intelligence. 
'Thus, in the East, food-stuffs have been classified, so that a man 
may use such food as will build up his body to the purposes for 
which he needs it. 

1. The inert will make the body resistant, enduring, ponder- 
ous, difficult to move—in excess slothful. 

2. The mobile, or stimulating, will make the body active, 


strong—in excess restless, irritable. 
3. The rhythmic will make the body balanced, quiet, sensitive, 
regular, harmonious. 


Combinations lead us naturally to the question of the succes- 
sive bodies into which they enter; bodies are built up of atoms, 
each of which is pursuing its own evolution, and yet which subserve 
the unfolding of the Spirits of higher grades which utilise these 
bodies for their own purposes. ‘These in their turn subserve yet 
loftier evolutions, and so on in a series that human imagination 
cannot sum. 

b Here, again, light is thrown on astrological science, and we 
see why certain planets should ‘rule’ certain organs of human 
bodies, since all form a series of correspondences, and the Heayenly 
Man and the earthly man cannot be disjoined. They err who 
consider that Astrology is visionary; it is one of the keys to 
Nature's secrets, however fragmentary it may be to-day. That the 
Planetary Logoi, themselves organs in the body of the Solar 
Logos, should in turn ‘govern,’ be related to, the corresponding | 
organs in human bodies is not fantastic but inevitable. P 

‘These numerous bodies form parts of one another, and inter- 
penetrate one another, held together in some way which is anal 

ous to that in which our bodies are held together and in whic 
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our blood, our life-fluid, is the habitat for countless living crea- 
tures. We are similarly in the life-fluid of the Sun, circulating in 
His body, the solar system. 

As organs nre differentiated for the purpose of definition, as 
we have seen, on the path of forthgoing, so also are they integrat- 
E" ed on the path of return, the one becoming many here also, in the 
sinking into grosser matter, the many becoming one in the ascent 
into subtler. The five senses of the physical plane begin inter- 
hs changing functions on the astral, and unify on the mental; even 


EE on the physical plane organs, under the pressure of need, inter- 


je. and matter becomes his more and more plastic instrument. We 
may speculate that on the seventh round of this fourth chain, our 
humanity’s seventh race will no longer need a variety of separate 
organs, but will accomplish, with a simple physical sheathing, a ών | 
millionfold more than we can accomplish with our complicated a 
4 physical machinery, That complexity is a sign of our imperfec- 
by tion, not of our completeness. At the end, one atom will serve the 
. unfolded Jivàtmà, which once needed uncounted myriads for its 
incomplete expression. 


η change functions; thus are the powers of the Jivatma unfolded, 
| 


ANNIE ΒΈΒΑΝΤ. 
[VI will be entitled “ The Answer."] 


HIDDEN JOYS. 
Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures seem ; 
There's not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds some joy, of silence or of sound, 
Some sprite begotten of a summer dream. 
The very meanest things are made supreme 
With inmate ecstasy. No grain of sand 
— But moves a bright and million-peopled land, 
And hath its Eden, and its Eves, I deem. 
—. For Love, though blind himself, a curious eye 


$ Hath lent me to behold the hearts of things, 
ο And touched mine ear with power. Thus far or nigh 
E — Minute or mighty, fixed, or free with wings, 
ight from many a nameless covert sly 
s sparkl and in tones familiar sings, 3 
VE l ke LAMAN BLANCHARD, 
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(Continued from p. 454.) 


176. Tho reciters of the Vedas know not what they import; 
the rest are not allowed to read them. Vitthoba’s name is so easy 
to repeat: it enables all to cross the ocean of life together. Even 
the well-versed cannot completely practise Tantra worship: they 
blunder in Mantras or in time, while the rest are fools. Tuka 
says: The law of directions and prohibitions has ceased to operate. 
That path has become obliterated. 

177. Enjoyment in obedience to Law is tantamount to renun- 
ciation of objects. The material point in religious practices is to 
make your heart a perpetual Temple for God to live in, now and 
for ever. Excess in observances is wrong. False logic only leads 
by bye-paths. Tuka says: Faith makes God show mercy. 

178. Such earthly flowers suffice not for His true worship. 
Let us tread the paths of Vaikuntha—the store-house of all. Why 
should we delude the poor with perishing things from here? Tuka 
says: My dear Vaishnavas, who flock to us. 

180. Voice forth the Right with open eyes. Why mince 
matters? To eat the dust is to ask the people to spit at you. No 
compromise. Is there one stronger than you that can this Fire 
consume? 'lukà says: The valiant takes the field, the coward 
mutters to himself. 

181. Thank God, He made me a Kunbi, hypocrisy else had 
crushed me to death; thanks, well done, L seize God's feet. A 
little learning if I had, it would have marred me quite; Saint’s 
service 1 should have missed, an out-and-out robbery of life for 
nothing. Pride would have swelled me and paved the way to 
Yama. Greatness and Pride, says Tuka, are but Hells Procuresses. 

183. Have mercy on me, O Lord, and show the Truth, * How 
merciful art Thou”—such fame rings through the world. Thy very 
look will make Death shrink from the sight at once. ‘Tuka says: 
Take me under the folds of Thy garment. 

184. Eternal Friendship wouldst thou forsake? Forsake it, and 
Thy honor will be forfeit; though I be damned, wouldst Thou | 
covet my trust and betray him who in faith confided in Thee? | 
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Tuka says: Does not this thought, O Generous One, weigh with 
Thee ? 

188, Wouldst thon be God? Keep company with Him. 
Wouldst thou fall? Follow the world. The two paths diverge— 
each has its goal. He who seeks it shall attain it. One can but 
point. One cannot force, each must follow the path he chooses. 


P. f Choice needs strength, while advice, says Tukā, may prove a seed. 
i 3 192. Some are marred by ignorance, some are with knowledge 
E drunk. The mute’s lips are sealed; the loquacious are fools. 
= Both are in straits, a large well this side, a deep shaft on the other. 
πα Tukā says: Our sins cast darkness on Thy path. 


193. I call myself Thy slave, and herein lies my hope. 1 know 
not the secret, the way to serve Thee. Do Thou Thy will. I only 


. babble with my lips, a big empty vessel without faith. Tula says: . 


I know well how to make a show. 

198. I was not on my guard; I missed my weal; God's name I 
forgot, while the world’s affairs grew large. "he flood unreal drifted 
me away, but, says Tuka, I found a craft, and it was Faith. 

199. If the smell of food satisfied hunger, why should food be 
cooked at each home ? If thesight of water satisfied thirst, why need 
you fill your reservoirs ? A mere look at a shade affords no relief, 
you must go and sit underneath it. Mind you each his interest, 
think and repeat Rāma’s name, sing yourself and listen,but 
more ; arm yourself with Faith, says Tuka, Faith alone will save 


you. Of what avail are the tricks of learning ? 
204. Who calls the oppressed and the grieved his own, in him 
‘ou find a Saint. God loves to dwell with him. A Sage’s heart 
B ou find like a lump of butter, all soft through and through. 
Lus holds to his heart whom others spurn. He bears the same love 
his slaves as the love he bears to his son. What more is there 
'ukà says : Verily he is God on earth. 
. We do His service but to spread His glory. Of what else 
sing here? The test of loyalty is glory spread. ‘Tuka says: 
proves on earth an ornament of God. 


λα 
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219. If God befriends, the whole world befriends. All find 
it so, yet fondly vex themselves. Whom God protects, Fire 
cannot harm, 'luka says, even as Hari exerted His power to 
save Prahlada. 

222. Krshna is my mother, Krshna is my father, my sister, 
brother and uncle too; Krshna is my Guru, Krshna 15 my raft 
to take me across the sea of this world. Krshna is my mind, 
Krshna is my friend, my relation and patron too. Tuka says : 
Krshna is my comfort, to part from Him will wring my soul. 

224. I go to Kashi, my cows, buffalo, ponies I bestow, I go for 
good, rest assured. Open not my stores; you may live on chaff and 
straw. If a beggar comes, pursue him with a staff. If you 
feast a Brahmana, you will be cutting my throat. Curd’s milk you 
may use, but store for me butter and ghee. But no, I do not wish 
my children and the sluts should leave me naked stark. Tukā 
says: The wretch speaks out his heart for once. 

995, I have tucked up the ends of the Dhotar and fought 
with Death a hard fight; I have laid a footpath over the world- 
main. Come all, ye small and great, of lowly caste and women 
too, and do not hesitate, stop not to think, come gay, busy, and 
idle, name-utterers and penance-givers, crowd all, breast-works 
have I thrown up for seekers and the saved ; a seal for all I bear; 
on this world below I am come, says ‘Tuka, a bearer of God's 
name. 

296. From our Home of Vaikuntha, we came on purpose 
here to prove true m faith what the Rshis of yore foretold. 
We will sweep the paths of Saints; the world has taken to bye- 
Of the feast those Saints enjoyed, we will gladly eat the 


paths. 
None understands the Puranas; word-lore has made a 


crumbs. 
sad havoc. Greedy appetite has leapt over the rules laid down 
by discipline. 
through all his hmbs; 


Strike we Faith's sonorous drum, let Kali shake 
God's victory let us proclaim, with exulting 


joy and love. 

997. Slaves of the Almighty, how strong we have become ; 
we have spurned the world, have subdued the six passions. 
Health, wealth and people we deem light as straw, Tukä says, 
and now we dwell on heights above Mukti. 
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285. What we seek thou hast not; why art thou afraid, 
Pandurang Ὁ Think well. Thou knowest it. Content we GRO to 
take thy name. Thy rich treasures, Rddhis and Siddhis, weigh light 
in our eyes. Our bhakti is heavier far, Tukà says: we shall 
walk on foot to Vaikuntha and taste eternal bliss secure. 

236. I do not crave Thy Brahma-jfiana ; Thy lovely Saguna 
form is enough. Why laggest Thou, O Savior of the fallen? 
‘Thou hast forgot Thy given word; I have burnt my Samsara and 
sat in the open. Thou takest it lightly. Thou heedest it not. Tuka 
says: Be not angry ; rise, give me a close embrace. 

237. The lotus knows not its honey sweet, it is the bee that 
knows its taste ; Thou knowest not the charm Thy name possesses, 
we Bhaktas feel it, full of love. The cow eats grass which gives 
the calf the milk it likes, but which the cow is destined never to 
taste. The pearl, says Tukà, borne by shell, once reft, the mother 
never sees. 

247. Why pitiest Thou not my state, O Thou who art so near 
at heart? O Nārāyaņa, O cruel one, O Narayana, my sorrrow wild, 
my heart’s laments, Thou deemest light. Why has my heart not 
found its rest? Why do my senses run so wild ? Why art Thou 
wrathtul ? Tuka asks ; my sins are not run out, I fear. 

249. To sing Thy greatness I lack words, Thy Excellence in 
sooth cannot be described. This corporeal frame of old I have laid 
at Thy feet. What more can I wave round Thy head and offer 
Thee? My faith is weak—I cannot serve Thee well. My life too I 
cannot offer, for it is Thine. Nothing I see is mino that I can 
offer to Thee,, Infinite. 'l'ukà says: I see no way to repay Thy 
obligations. 

250. It pleases me not. I seek not this honor. The people 
will not be let. What can I do? "These ministrations set the 
body on fire. This savory food is poison indeed. I cannot bear 
when people praise my greatness. Deeply it vexes me. Tell me 
some art to reach Thee by. ‘lo flounder in this mirage long I do 
not wish. Says Tukā now: O snatch me from the burning flames. 


(To be continued.) 


V. M. MAHAJANI. 
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(Concluded from p. 598.) 


ΠΜ Great White Brotherhood is an organisation unlike any 

-ether in the world, and for that reason it has often been 

misunderstood. It has sometimes been described as the Himalayan 

f . or the Tibetan Brotherhood, and the idea has been conveyed of a 

m body of Indian asceties residing together in a monastery in some 

inaccessible mountain fastness. Perhaps this has arisen largely 

from the knowledge of the fact that the two Brothers principally 

concernéd in the foundation and work of the Theosophical Society 

happen at the moment to be living in Tibet and to be weary 
Indian bodies. 

To comprehend the facts of the case it may be better 


the Path, and are aware that a man who has passed throu 


ed. 
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set before humanity during this chain-period, and is consequently 

5 freo from the necessity of reincarnation. Before him then open 

seven ways, among which he must choose. Most of them take him 

| away from this earth into wider spheres of activity probably ` jJ 

E ` connected with the solar system as a whole, so that the great 

ὮΝ majority of those members of our humanity who have already 
reached the goal have passed entirely out of our ken. A limited 
number are still working directly for us as Nirmanakayas ; a still 
more limited number remain in even closer touch with us in order 
to fill certain offices and to do certain work necessary for our 
evolution, and it is to these latter that the names of ‘The Great 
White Brotherhood’ and ‘The Occult Hier may’ have sometimes 
been given. 


|: They are, %hen, a very small number of highly advanced men, 
Ei! belonging not to any one nation but to the world as a whole. On E ] 
the physical plane They do not live together, though They f 
are of course in continual communication on higher planes. Since 
They are beyond the necessity of rebirth, when one body wears 
out They can choose another wherever it may be most convenient 
for the work that They wish to do, so that we need not attach any 
special importance to the nationality of the bodies which They 
happen to be wearing at any particular time. Just now several 
of those bodies are Indian, one is Tibetan, one is Chinese, two at 
least are English, one is Italian, one Hungarian and one Syrian, 
while one was born in the island of Cyprus. As I have said, the 


nationality of these bodies is not a matter of importance, but I 

mention these in order to show that it would be a mistake to think - E nod Ί 
of the ruling Hierarchy as belonging exclusively to one race. NC 
Reverence restrains us from speaking of the great Head of 


o, Though the details are far beyond us, we can form some 
idea of what must be the manifold responsibilities and 
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and to the period of the world's history in which it is launched— 
"sometimes deputing one of His subordinates to found it, sometimes 
even incarnating “Himself for that purpose, as He may see fit. 
The present holder of that high office is the Lord Maitreya, whom 
Western people call the Christ—who took the body of the 
Vie disciple Jesus during the last three years of its life on the physical 
plane; and those who know tell us that it may not be very long 
before He descends among us once again to found another faith. 
Any one whose mind is broad enough to grasp the splendid 
reality will see instantly how worse than futile it is to set one 
religion up in one’s mind as in opposition to another, to try to 
convert any person from one to another, or to compare deprecia- 
tingly the Founder of one with the Founder of another. In the 

latter case, indeed, it is especially ridiculous, because the two . 
a Founders are either two pupils of the same school or two inear- 
: nations of the same person, and so are entirely in accord as to 


principles, though they may for the time be putting forward 
different aspects of the truth to suit the needs of those to whom 

ghey speak. The teaching is fundamentally always the same, but 
its presentation may vary widely, and to a certain extent this is 
true in occultism as well as in outer religion. 

Madame Blavatsky indeed tells us in this preface that if the 
systems of instruction differ on this side of the Himalayas in the 
esoteric schools, on the other side they are all the same. We must 
emphasise here the word esoteric, for we know that in the exoteric 
religion the corruptions and evil magical practices are rather worse 

f on the other side of the mountains than on this. We may perhaps 
T even understand the expression “ beyond the Himalayas” rather 
in a symbolical than in a strictly geographical sense, and may — | 
suppose that it is m the schools owing allegiance to our Masters 
that * the teaching does not differ”. This is very true in a certain — 
sense—the most important of all senses ; but capable of misleads a 
the reader if not carefully explained. The sense in which allare — — 
the same is that all recognise the virtuous life as the only path 
leading to occult development, and the conquest of desire as the | 
only way of getting rid of it. There are schools of occult kno 
ledge which hold that the virtuous life imposes unnecessary ' limita 
tions. ‘They teach certain forms of psychie Es 
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4 they care nothing for the use which their pupils may after- 

E wards make of the information given to them. There are others 

P who hold that desire of all sorts should be indulged to the utmost, 

) in order that through satiety indifference may be attained. . 
3 But no school holding either of these doctrines is under the direc- à 
| tion of the Great White Brotherhood ; in every establishment even 

remotely connected with it, purity of life and nobleness of aim are 


indispensable pre-requisites. 
Yo attain psychic development is to enable the Ego to utilise 
| to a greater or less extent some of his higher vehicles. There are 
a number of ways in which this result can be obtained, but they all 
fall under two heads: (a) the system of strengthening the Ego, so | 


that he may operate upon the vehicles from above; (0) the system . 
| of working upon the vehicles from below. he latter plan is out 
; of all proportion easier than the former, but its results are never so à] D 

E clear or so certain, and what is gained is won for this life only. A 
3 rough analogy may be drawn from the art of riding. Tf a man 
who eannot ride has a lively and unmanageable horse, it is con- 
ceivable that by the administration of some drug he might so 
1 weaken the animal and deaden its faculties, that with only a little 
y practice he might learn to hold himself on its back ; but of course 
: that would not be good for the horse, nor would it enable the man 
to ride any other animal than this which he had drugged. To 

y learn to ride properly would cost him very much more trouble, but 


when he had aequired the art it would be a permanent possession, 
and would enable him to ride any horse without injury to the 


e animal. Ed 


In much the same way, by the use of drugs or by various 
forms of self-hypnotisation a man may so far inhibit the func- 
tions of the physical body that he may to some extent: be 
able to utilise those of the astral, and in that way he may gain 
certain psychic powers. Such a plan however is distinctly bad for 
the vehicles, and it does not develop in the Ego the power to 
-— control the quite different set of vehicles which he will have in his 
next incarnation. What is obtained by this lower method, there- 

ore, is not ἡ permanent possession, but lasts for this life only. 


strengthening the Ego so that he may train the vehicles, 
E. 
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the power acquired will last through all the lives that are to come. 
The lower method makes the medium and what we commonly call 
the untrained psychic, though it carries people further along both 
these lines than any specimens that we are accustomed to see in 
the West; the higher method makes the carefully-trained clair- 
voyant, who knows exactly what he is doing and has his powers 
always available. The labor required to attain the permanent 
power is enormously greater and very much more prolonged, but it 
is the only method adopted in any school of training which is 
recognised by the White Lodge. Here then is another sense in 
which “the methods are all the same.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that differences of tempera- 
ment are ignored, and that all pupils are forced into the same 
mould. ‘Though all must in the end gain the same knowledge and 
the same powers, some moye most readily along the line of know- 
ledge, others along that of devotion, and yet others along that of 
action. Since there are seven great Planetary Logoi, and men 
come forth through each of Them, it is evident that there must be 
seven great primary types of men, and that each type must again 
be subdivided into seven, according to the preponderating second- 
ary influences. (See the table in The Secret Doctrine, ii, 483.) 
For each of these types and sub-types the way of Occultism is 
different in certain important details, even though the general 
outline be the same, for those who work under the Great Brother- 
hood are far too wise to ignore fundamental differences. It has 
happened to me to enter into confidental relations with several of 
those who are happy enough to come under the direct training of 
the Masters, and to hear something of their inner life ; and nothing 
has struck me more than the radical differences of method employed, 
even by the same Master, in dealing with the various types of pupils. 
None need fear that in the course of occult training he will lose his 
individuality. ‘The Path cannot be without its difficulties, for it 1s 
an endeavor to compress into a few short lives the evolution which 
for the majority of mankind will occupy uncounted wons ; but it 
will assuredly be made as easy for him as it can be. He himself 
must raise the weight, he himself must develop strength for the 
ascent, but at least he will be shown how to do it with the mini- 


mum of strain, he will b 
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shortest path, so we must not misunderstand the saying that 
the methods do not differ. à 

The next paragraph in the preface happens to contain two of 
the trifling inaccuracies to which I referred last month. Our author 
mentions “the great mystic work called Paramdr{ha, supposed to 
have been delivered to Nagarjuna by the Nagas.” Nagirjuna’s great 
book was not called Paramartha, but Prajña Paramita, (the Wisdom 
which brings to the Further Shore); but it is very true that the 
subject treated in that book is the Paramàrtha Satya, that consci- 
ousness of the sage which vanquishes illusion. Nagiirjuna, as 
already mentioned, was one of the three great Buddhist teachers 
of the earlier centuries of the Christian era; he is supposed to 
have died 180 a. p. He is now known to 'l'heosophists under the 
name of the Master K. H. Exoteric writers sometimes describe 
Axyásanga as his rival, but, knowing as we do their intimate 
relation in an earlier birth in Greece, and now again in this pres- 
ent life, we see at once that this cannot have been so. It is quite 
possible that, after their death, their pupils may have tried to set 
up the teaching of one against that of the other, as pupils in their 
undiscriminating zeal so often do; but that they themselves were 
in perfect accord is shown by the fact that Aryasanga treasured 
much of Nagarjuna’s work and copied it into his book of extracts 
for the use of his disciples. 

It 15 not, however, certain that the Prajia Paramitd was the 
work of Nagarjuna, for the legend seems to be to the effect that 
the book was delivered to him by the Nagas or serpents. Madame 
Blavatsky interprets this as a name given to the ancient Initiates, 
and that may well be so, though there is another very interesting 
sibility. I have found that the name of Nagas or ser pents was 
given by the Aryans to one of the great tribes or clans of the 
]tec sub-race of the Atlanteans, because they carried before them 
as a standard when going into battle a golden snake coiled round 
This may well have been some totem or tribal symbol, or 
s merely the crest of a great family. This tribe or family 
must have taken a prominent part in the original Atlantean 

loni of India and tho lands which then existed to the 
of it. Wes find ds rS mentioned as among the 


-Hinayana, but whether even this much may be safely said depends 


; surest route. According to ώς, | 
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panions landed there. So a possible interpretation of this legend 
might be that Nagarjuna received this book from an earlier race 
—in other words, that it is an Atlantean Scripture; and if, as has ` 
been suspected, certain of the Upanishats came from the same : 
source, there would be little reason to wonder at the identity of dE. 
teaching to which Madame Blavatsky refers on the same page. 

The Jineshwari (transliterated Dnyaneshwari in the first 
edition) is not a Samskr& work, but was written in Mahrathi Y 
in the thirteenth century of our era. 

On page vii we find a reference to the Yogacharya (or 
more accurately Yogachara) school of the Mahayana. I have 
already mentioned the attempt made by Aryásanga, buta few 
words should perhaps be said as to the vexed question of the 
Yanas. The Buddhist Church presents itself to us to-day in 
two great divisions, the Northern and the Southern. The former 
includes China, Japan and Tibet; the latter reigns in Ceylon, 
Siam, Burma and Cambodia. It is usually stated that the North-" —— 
ern Church adopts the Mahayana and the Southern Church the 


upon the shade of meaning which we attach toa much-disputed — | 
word. Yana means vehicle, and it is agreed that it is to be applied. 

to the Dhamma or Law as the vessel which conveys us across the — — 
sea of life to Nirvana, but there are at least five theories as to the 
exact sense in which it is to be taken. 

1. That it refers simply to the language in which the Law is 
written, the Greater Vehicle being by this hypothesis Samskrt, and 
the Lesser Vehicle Pali—a theory which seems to me untenable. 

2. Hina may apparently be taken as signifying mean or easy, 
as well as small. One interpretation therefore considers the Hin 
yàna as the meaner or easier road to liberation—the irreducibl 
minimum of knowledge and conduct required to attain it, while 
Mahayana is the fuller and more philosophical doctrine which 
cludes much additional knowledge about higher realms of nat 
Needless to say, this interpretation comes from a Mahayana soi 

3. That Buddhism, in its unfailmg courtesy towards | 
religions, accepts them all as ways of liberation, thoug gh it v 
the method taught by its Founder as offering shor 
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and the Hinayána includes Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, J: ainism 
and .any other religions which were existing at the time when the 
definition was formulated. 

4, That the two doctrines are simply two stages of one 
doctrine—the Hinayana for the Shravakas or hearers, and the 
Mahayana for more advanced students. 

5. That the word Yana is to be understood not exactly in its 

x : primary sense of ‘vehicle,’ but rather in a secondary sense nearly 
equivalent to the English word ‘career.’ According to this in- 
: terpretation the Mahayana puts before a man the ‘grand career’ of 
E becoming a Bodhisattva and devoting himself to the welfare of the 


; world, while the Hiayána shows him only the ‘smaller career’ of 
so living as to attain, Nirvana for himself. ‘The reader should 
refer to a learned article on this subject by Dr. Schráder which 
“appeared in our issue for last month. 
Madame Blavatsky devotes a couple of pages to the question 
of the varions forms of writing adopted in the Himalayan monas- 
teries. In Europe and America the Roman alphabet is so widely 
spread, so almost universally employed, that it is perhaps well, for 
the sake of our western readers, to explain that in the Hast a very 
different condition of affairs prevails. Hach of the numerous 
Oriental languages—Tamil, Telugu, Sinhalese, Malayalam, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Canarese, Bengali, Burmese, Nepalese, Tibetan, Siamese, 
and many others—has its own alphabet and method of writing, 
and a writer in one of them, when quoting a foreign language, 
expresses that language in his own characters, just as an English 
writer, if he had to quote a German or Russian sentence, would pro- 
-"bably write it not in German or Russian type, but in Roman. So 

that in dealing with an oriental manuscript we have always two 
| points to consider—the language and the script, and these 
two are by no means always the same. If I take up a palm- 
leaf book in Ceylon, it is almost certain to be written in the 
.— beantiful Sinhalese script, but it does not at all follow that it is in 
É inhalese language. It is quite as likely to be in Pali, Sam- 
Elu. ‘The same is true of any of the other scripts. So 
hen Madame Blavatsky says that the Precepts are some- 
in Tibetan, she may very likely mean only in Tibetan 
il not necessarily in the Tibetan language. T have 
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not seen any instances of the curious cryptographs which she 
describes, in which colors and animals are made to represent 
letters. She speaks in the same paragraph of the thirty simple 
letters of the Tibetan alphabet. These are universally recognised, 
but it is not clear what is meant by the reference a little later to 
thirty-three simple letters, since if she takes them without the 
four vowels there are but thirty, while if the vowels are included 
we should of course have not thirty-three but thirty-four. As to 
the compound letters, their number may be variously stated ; a 
grammar which is before me gives over a hundred, but probably 
Madame Blavatsky refers only to those in general use. 

I remember an interesting illustration of her statement as to 
one of the Chinese modes of writing. When I was in Ceylon 
there came one day to visit us two Buddhist monks from the 
interior of China—men who could speak no language with which 
any of us were acquainted. But fortunately we had some young 
Japanese students staying with us, in pursuance of Colonel Olcott’s 
splendid scheme that each Church, the Northern and the Southern, 
should send some of its neophytes to learn the ways and the 
teaching of the other. ‘These young men could not understand a 
word of what these Chinese monks said, but they were able to 
exchange ideas with them by means of writing. The written 
symbols meant the same to them, though they called them by 
quite different names, just as a Frenchman and an Englishman 
would each perfectly understand a line of figures, although one 
would call them ‘un, deux, trois,’ and the other ‘one, two, three’. 
The same is true of notes of music. So I had a very curious and 
interesting interview with these monks, at which every question 
which I put was first translated into Sinhalese by one of our 
members, so that the Japanese student might understand it; then 
the latter wrote it down with a paint-brush in the form of writing 
common to Chinese and Japanese; the Chinese monk read it and 
wrote his reply in the same character, which the Japanese student 
then translated into Sinhalese, and our member into English. 
Under these circumstances conversation was slow and a little 
uncertain, but still it was a very interesting experience. 


C. W. LEADBEATER, 
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(Concluded from p. 604). 
HE child is afterwards ceremonially touched with water, ; Ed 
‘cleansed and prepared for its future life thereby,’ also with 
a bunch of grass; then he is anointed ceremonially, and painted : i 


"s with red paint, the color of the “vigor of life, the power of the 
touch of the Sun”. 

1 He is then marked on the forehead and face with the symbol 
E of Tiráwa traced in blue paint. ‘This is considered a very sacred 
act. ‘The symbol or “caste-mark” consists of a semi-circle or 
crescent, with a centre line, making a form like the Greek “E,” 


E but with the lines proceeding downwards, thus “ m”, ‘This 

N hieroglyph may well be taken to mean exoterically the dome 3 rd 
x . of the sky with the influence of the powers pouring downwards, 

| 


and it was explained that the “middle line, from the middle of the 
the forehead down the ridge of the nose, is the breath of Tirdwa. 
Το descends from the zenith, passing down the nose to the heart, 
giving life to the child.” But itis quite likely that there was a 
deeper or more philosophical meaning to this sign, which shows 
a similarity to the so-called “trident ? of the Vaishnavas, one of 
the most usual “caste-marks” of India. The mark, with the 

downy white feather now fixed on the head of the little child, 
appears to be the badge or sign of initiation. An explanation by 
the Kürahus is : 


There is a group of stars which forms a circle. (Corona 
Borealis). This is a circle of chiefs. ‘Tiréwa placed them there and 
directed them to paint their faces with the same lines, and all who are 
be leaders must be so painted. Irom this circle came a Society 
called * Raristesharu'. The members of the Society are chiefs, and . 
men are permitted by the star chiefs to paint their faces with the ' 4 
ines, and to wear the downy feather on the head. The members 
ot dance and sing, they talk quietly and try to be like the stars.” — 


The foregoing gives distinct hints of another connexion with 
di traditions, which place the Saptarshis, the seven primitive 
or Hierarchies of Dhyan Chohans, as Regents of a northern 
ation, Ursa Major. (Seo S. D. IL. 332, 580 and 668; 
1. | xvii of the Theosophical Review, on the 
ταῦ tribe of Indians, and their mysterious. 
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“Guides” in the North). It is interesting to notice that another 
constellation is regarded both by the American Indians and the 
Hindüs as having a guiding influence upon man, namely the 
Pleiades, which according to the S. D. i. 719, * have a very 
occult meaning in the Hindi Esoteric Philosophy, and are 
connected with Sound and other mystic principles in Nature " 

It is stated that during the course of the Hako ceremony, 
* when the Pleiades appear, a special song is sung to remind the 
people that Tiráwa has appointed the stars to guide their steps. 
It is very old and belongs to the time when this ceremony was 
being made." A story given with reference to this, runs as 
follows 


“A mau set out on a journey. He travelled far and then he 
thought he would return to his own country, so he turned about. He 
travelled long, yet at night was always m the same place. He lay 
down and slept, and a vision came. A man spoke to him; he was 
leader of the seven stars. He said Tiráwa made these seven stars to 
remain together, and he fixed a path from East to West. . . . . Tf the 
people will look at these stars they will be guided aright. When the 
man awoke he saw the Pleiades rising ; he was glad ; ‘he watched the 
stars travel. Then he turned to the North and reached his own 
country.” 


There is much significance to be seen in this allegory—a ver- 
sion of the universal myth, universal because true, of the prodigal 
son, the “man who journeyed into a far country,” the planes of 
manifestation, and who, under the “sweet influence of the 
Pleiades,” returned to his own country in the North, the direction 
usually symbolical of the Unmanifest. In Hindü occult traditions 
the seven visible stars of the Pleiades are the wives of the 
Saptarshis, those Hierarchies of Dhyan Chohans, through the active, 
masculine aspect ot which the streams of Monads emanate, and 


22 


through the reverse, receptive feminine aspect of which they must 
repass on the return journey to the undifferentiated white Glory. 
The ceremony concludes after a ritual of returning of thanks, ; 
the exchange of gifts, and blessing the little child, the meaning | ‘4 
‘of the accompanying song of invocation being simply explain: 
by the Kürahus as—“All that I have been doing to 
little child, has been a prayer to call down the breath of | 
to give you long life and strength, and to teach you that b 
Him, that you are His child and not mine”. — | = T 


n 
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΄ The purport of the foregoing ceremony with its attendant 
2 sacred objects, and their importance to the student of com- 
parative religion aud mystery traditions, will now have been 


8 gathered. 
E The ceremony was exoterically explained as being a prayer 
or offering to the powers, for the increase of the numbers and 
i welfare of a tribe. It may well bear this meaning to the untaught 
É and uninitiated members of the tribe performing it, and in days 


when the self-preservation of the dwindling numbers of the tribe 
was a pressing need. But the ceremony shows unmistakable 
signs of a great antiquity, of descending from a time when its 
possessors were not simply a collection of decadent tribes maintain- 
ing the old traditional forms, but a great nation of the Atlantean 
civilisation, iufluenced by their guardians and Gurus, the primitive 
Nagas and the Lords of the Dazzling Face. 

Miss Fletcher remarks that “among the Pawnees there is 
evidence that it is not only old, but built upon still older founda- 
tions, and modified to changed conditions”. 

The ritual is well defined and elaborate, and tliere is steady 
progression throughout, no changes, however slight, being allowed ; 
at the same time this was “constructed without the steadying 
4 force of the written record," which also argues for its antiquity 
4 - and its inception by some powerful organising intellect. 


The tradition appears to be wholly oral. Whatever philosophy 
or instruction may have attended the ceremony in its early days 
has either not descended to the few who now, or lately, maintained 
it, or has not been given out by them. ‘The former appears the 
more likely. On this point it should be remembered, however, 

that of all the philosophy and the Gnosis of Ancient Egypt, that 
be ousim of our Red Indiam stock, little or none would have been 
known to us but for the tabulating genius and influence of Greek 
thought, manifested in the Trismegistic literature. ‘The same 
ervice appears to have been done for the Chaldean or Assyrian 
ions, in the body of literature of which the teachings known 
» “Chaldean Oracles” survive. America has not had its 


ated that aname for the ceremonies attendant on the 
ignifies “to make a sacred kinship » “The one for 
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whom the dance of the calumet was performed, became thereby 
the adopted son of the performer." Thus has descended the tradi- 
tion of the true relation formed between the central figures of the 
ceremony, the relation of Guru and Chelà. "The new initiate was, 
as ever, the ‘little child, but above him were the two grades of 
Initiates, the Son and his party, and the Father with his equals. 
The Guruparampara chain must have been considered to extend from 
the ‘little child? upward through the higher degrees to those 
Forces and Intelligences beyond the visible, who in reality gave 
the ‘second birth, possibly to those ‘Ancients’ who were 
invoked during the night immediately preceding the secret cere- 
monies. 

The value of these remnants of old time will be apparent as 
some evidence of the unity of all systems of Mysteries in a common 
source and directing influence, though perhaps widely separated in 
time and locality. 

Truly, as Mr. Mead says iu Orpheus: “The Eleusinian, 
Orphic, Bacchic, Samothracian, Phrygian, Egyptian, Chaldwan and 
other Mysteries all came from a common source... The truth of 
the matter is that the Mystic Rites of both the Greeks and the 
Indians (Hindüs) came from the same archaic source.” 

To these we may add the Mystery traditions of the American 
Indians and especially the foregoing, a tradition which is at any 
ate a brother, probably an elder brother, of all the others; begin- 
ning perhaps earlier, continuing certainly centuries later than any 
other, though in degenerate form. 

For, as stated in The Secret Doctrine (üi. 262. x.): “The Myster- 
ies, says Ragon, were the gift of India. In this he is mistaken, for 
the Aryan race had brought the Mysteries of Initiation from 
Atlantis." 

]t is therefore often possible to interpret the symbolism of one 
line οἳ Mystery tradition by means of another. Hence in this old, 
old survival upon Atlantean soil, we can see certain details illumi- 
nated by means of our knowledge (fragmentary though it be)of the 
Mysteries of India, Greece, Early Christianity, Mithra, The Rosieru- 
cians, and others, by reason of all of these being inspired by the 
same wise source, the great body of Divine Teachers who gave the 


nations their various forms of the One Wisdom, 
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To give a further example of this, in addition to what is pre- 
viously stated, a quotation may be taken from 4 Mithriac Ritual 
(pp. 22 and 52) showing a mystical symbol, cognate in meaning to 
the calumet, and of a certain similarity of form. Mr. Mead's com- 
ments thereon would apply with considerable appropriateness to 
the American Mysteries. “For thou shalt see as though it were a 
ς Pipe depending from His Disk ; and toward the region Westward, 
as though it were an infinite Hast wind. But if the other wind, 
toward the regions of the Hast, should be in service, in the like 
fashion shalt thou see toward the regions of that (side)the converse 


d of the sight”. To this Mr. Mead comments; . . . . * Mystically, 
z the Pipe” (calunet) “is the Central tube of life, whether we 
f regard the great body as a great atom in-breathing and out- 
E breathing, or each small atom as of a similar nature, the whole 
1 ; system being polarised by the relation of these tubes or pipes to 


one another. Itis through this Pipe that the true Cosmic currents 
iu of Fire, Air, Water and Earth can pass without killing the man. 
1 As they pass through this Pipe the man who is initiated becomes 
'.. possessed of the power of whichever Cosmic Element" (bird of the 


Hako) “is playing through him. This Pipe is also a Pole or Axis 
or Pivot, and is connected with his Great Person, or Higher Self”. 
These Mysteries of the calumet have played their part, it is 
safe to assume, in the earlier ages in the great civilisation of 
Atlantis, and have existed as the treasured possession of a people 
who, as to their physical, racial existence, have fulfilled their 
— mission in providing bodies and conditions of a particular type, 
and are rapidly passing away. From one point of view, not of 
course the true one, there is much pathos in this passing away of 
the remnants of the elder days, as there is in the words of the old 
- Indian Kürahus: “I have done what has never been done before. 
have given you all the songs of this ceremony and explained 
hem to you. I never thought that I, of all my people, should be 
the one to give this ancient ceremony to be preserved, and I 
wonder over Mt 
— Some of its form has thus been preserved upon that land 
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you even think of throwing them into the fire! Is it not enough 
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AN ALLEGORY. 
(Concluded from p. 350.) 

B" when I arose, and after I had prayed, I saw the clothes of 

the virgin lying on the floor by the side of my bed. She 
herself however was nowhere to be seen, and I began to tremble 
with fear. My hair stood erect upon my head and a cold sweat 
commenced to cover my skin ; but I attempted to take courage. 1 
recalled the dream in my memory, but my mind was not able to 
understand the meaning of what I had seen. I therefore did not 
take the trouble to examine the filthy clothes, neither did I dare 
to take them away, but I left them undisturbed and moved my bed 
into another room. Moreover the stench that arose from these 
clothes was so strong that during my sleep my eyes had become 
poisoned and inflamed * and I was theretore unable to see the time 
of grace, neither could my understanding realise the great wisdom 
of Solomon. 

But after these clothes had been lying in my chamber for over 
five years, and as I did not think that they ever could be of any 
use to me, I at last resolved to burn them, so as to get rid of their 
presence, and to put them out of my way. I made up my mind to 
do this on the very next day ; but in the following night the old 
woman again appeared to me, looked at me very scornfully and A 
said: “Ungrateful wretch ! did I not for the Jast five years ^ 
entrust to you the clothes of my daughter, together with her most 
precious jewels, and you never attempted to clean them, neither 
did you expose them to the sun, so that the moths and worms might 
be removed ? And what is still worse and still more to be regretted, 


that you are the cause of my daughter's death, and that she πας... 
perished through you ?” 
When I heard these words I became very angry and answered: — | 
«I do not understand what you mean. Do you wish to insinuate 
that I ama murderer? I never saw your daughter again, nor have ' 
Theard of her for the past five years. How could I be the caus 
of her death ? ? 8 4 : : 
But the old woman would not listen to me and said: “My 
words are true. You have sinned against God and theref 


1 They had become almost blind to the truth, having been it 
misconceptions and popular creeds. s 
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could not obtain my daughter, neither could I give you the 
philosophical fluid’ I promised to you, with which you could 
have cleaned her clothes. Solomon gave you my daughter 
voluntarily and willingly, but you detested her dress, and there- 


B fore the Planet Saturn,? who is her grandfather, became angry 
v and changed her again into that which she was before she was 
n^ born. It is you who have made Saturn angry by your disrespect, 
á 1d and you are iherefore the cause of her death, putrefaction and 
x final decomposition ; for she is the one of whom the Senior says : 


d “My body was invisible and small, while I had never become a 
mother, until I had been born a second time,” and then I gave 


f | birth to the powers and virtues of all the roots and herbs, and I 
E: became victorious in my essence." 

E: These and other heart-rending complaints fell from her lips, 
- and they appeared to me very strange and unjust. I attempted 
E. to suppress my anger as much as possible, but I could not keep 


from protesting solemnly against her accusations. I told her that 
E Iknew absolutely nothing about her daughter, much less of her 
; death and putrefaction. I said that although I had kept her 
clothes in my room for over five years, nevertheless I had never 
perceived that they could possibly be of any use, and that I was 
therefore perfectly innocent before God and Man. 


My excuses seemed to please the old woman ; she looked at 
me more kindly and said: “I see by the sincerity of your manner 
that you are really innocent of any wilful crime, and your inno- 
cence shall now be rewarded. I will therefore tell you honestly 


love and affection which my daughter felt for you, she left among 
her laid-off clothes a grey marble casket for your inheritance. 
"his casket is surrounded with a covering of rough, dirty and 
black cloth. Clean it of all the filth and eyil odor which still 
heres to it on account of its contact with the clothes, and after 
well cleaned you will require no key, for it will easily open, 
you will find in it the two following things: First a silver 


ecome manifest in the soul. 


and in great secrecy, that in consideration of the extraordinary : 


zm 
P 1 
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with lead, and second, a golden jewel adorned with rubies. These 
are all the relics of my deceased daughter, and all this she 
made over to you by her last will and testament before she 
died, as your inheritance. Take that treasure, treat it accord- 
ing to the rules taught by the Hermetic Art, purify it secretly but 
silently and with great patience, and preserve it in a warm, moist, 
vaporous and transparent secret vault, where it will be protected 
against cold, wind, hail, lightning, thunder, and other injurious 
influences, until the time of the wheat-harvest arrives, when you 
will perceive its great and sublime splendor and rejoice in its 
possession.” 

While the old woman spoke she gave me a bottle containmg 
the liquid lye. I then awoke and prayed to God earnestly and 
fervently that he might open my understanding, so that I might 
find the treasure-box which I had seen when it was pointed out to 
me in my dream. After I had finished my prayer I began to 
search in the pile of old clothes and found the casket, but the 
cloth that surrounded it was covered with a hard crust that had 
grown all round it, which I vainly attempted to remove, for 
it would neither be softened by the liquid lye nor could it be scratch- 
ed away with iron or steel, and the cleaning fluid did not affect it 
at all. I finally lost my patience and left it alone, not knowing 
what else I could do. I suspected that it was bewitched, and I 
remembered the saying of the prophet: “If you were to clean it 
with lye and to use a great deal of soap, still your vices would be 
only all the more visible to me.”? 

Again a year passed away in vain speculation. I frequently 
racked my brain in thinking how I might remove that crust from 
the casket, but I could find no answer. One day however | took 
a walk in my garden * for the purpose of driving away my gloomy 
thoughts, and I sat down upon a square stone, and fell asleep. 
My body slept, but my heart was awake. Then the old woman 
appeared to me again and asked: “ Did you obtain my daughter's 


! It cannot be efficiently eradicated, unless they are replaced by virtues. As 
long as the inclinations exist, the results will be evil, but if the will is changed the 
desires and inclinations will change. Evil acts are only the outward expressions of 
evil desires, and the desire is more » permanent than the act. 


? Tn the interior mind. 
3 My external sensos and the perceptions of the astral body were asleep, but - 
the inner spiritual perceptions were awake, 
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inheritance?” I felt very melancholy and said: * No, I have found 
the casket, but I cannot remove the crust, for the liquid which you 
P gave me does not appear to soften it." 
$ $ : When the old woman heard me say such a foolish thing, she 
began to smile and said: * Do you expect to eat oysters and craw- 
fishes with the shell? Is it not always necessary to have 
them first prepared by Vulcan, the ancient and honored cook ? 
o I did not tell you to attempt to clean the external crust that 
surrounds the box, but to purify the casket itself with the cleanmg 
fluid I gave to you, which originated in that casket. Burn 
the crust away in the philosophical fire, and yeu will succeed 
3 better in your work." She then gave me a few glowing coals 
tied up in white tinder, and taught-me how to kindle an artificial 
philosophical fire, to burn away the crust from the casket. I 


followed her advice, and immediately there began to blow a wind wh 
* from the North and a wind from the South, and they both blew at af 


the same time through the garden. 

I awoke, and after rubbing my eyes I found the ess coals 
wrapped up in white tinder lying at my feet. I took them up in 
great haste and with great joy, and praying often, called upon the 
Lord. I studied and practised day and night and thought of the 
true and excellent motto of the philosopher who said: Ignis et 
Azoth tibi sufficiunt," a truth which is also referred to by Esdras 


τ MU 


in his fourth book, where he says: “He gave me a goblet full of 


fire and his form was like fire; I grew and wisdom grew in me." 
And God gave me the fifth state of perception and my spirit 
entered the eternal memory. My mouth was opened and closed no 
more, and after the fortieth night was over, the two hundred and 
four books were finished; seventy of them were written for the 
. most wise; they were worthy to be read and I pote them upon a 
- box-tree. 
I worked silently and hopefully according to the instructions 
t ae been xoyesiod to 1ne Um duo little old woman, until after a 
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secured it according to the directions received, I found the splen- 
did and glorious lunar diamonds and solar rubies, all of which had 
originated from one casket and from one country, and I heard the 
voice of Solomon saying: “My friend is white and red and elect- 
ed among many thousand. His locks are curled and black as the 
wings of a raven. His eyes are like the eyes of doves washed 
with milk by the side of the river. His cheeks are like gardens filled 
with sanative herbs. His lips are like roses, dripping with flowing 
myrrh, his hands are like turquoises; his body is pure as ebony, 
adorned with sapphires; his legs are like marble pillars based upon 
golden feet. His stature is like that of the cedars of Lebanon; his 
throat is sweet and delicious. Such is my friend, my friend ! Hold 
fast to him, ye daughters of Jerusalem and do not loose him until 
you have taken him home into your mother’s house and brought 
him into her chamber.” 


When Solomon finished speaking, I did not know what to 
answer him and therefore kept silent; but I thought of opening 
the locked-up treasure again, so that I might enjoy peace and 
remain without molestation. Just then however I heard another 
voice which said: “I conjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by the 
rose upon the field, not to awaken my lady-love until she herself 
chooses to awaken; because she is like a closed garden, a hidden 
spring, a sealed fountain. She is the vineyard of Baalhamon, 
the garden of Engeddi, the mountain of myrrh and incense, the 
bed, the arm-chair, the crown, the palm and apple-tree, the flower 
of Sharon, the sapphire, the turquoise, the wall, the parapet, the 
well of living water, the princess and the love of Solomon, 
she is the best beloved of her mother and has ‘been selected by her. 
Her head is covered with dew and her locks with the rain that fell 
during the night.” 

When I heard this speech and revelation, I began to under- 
stand the purpose of the Sages, and I resolved to leave the hidden 
treasure untouched until by the mercy of God, by the action of 
Nature’s nobility, and by the work of my hands everything should 
be happily finished. 

Shortly after this day and on the day of the new moon a solar 
eclipse > took place, which produced a terrible effect on all who 


1 In the realm of the mind, caused by a wave of material thought ; by an overs - 7 
shadowing of the sun of intuition by intellectual aud superficial reasoning, false — 


logie and sophistry. 
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beheld it. At first the sun appeared with dark green and somewhat 
mixed colors, but at last he turned black as coal and the heaven as 
well as the earth became dark. Then the people were very much 
alarmed, but I was glad in my heart and thought of the great po 
mercy of God and of the new birth to which Christ's fable of the : 
kernel of wheat refers, and how the seed is decomposed and 
absorbed by the germ that grows out of it, and that if this did not 
take place it could not grow and bear fruit. And an arm reached 
out through the clouds, and my body began to tremble, for that 
arm held a letter in its hand, to which were attached four hanging 
seals, and in that letter was written: *I am black, but I am lovely, 
O daughters of Jerusalem. I am like the houses of Kedar 
and like the curtains of Solomon. Do not despise me because I am 
black, for the sun has burned my face.” 


But as soon as that which was fixed began to act in the fluid, i 2 
a rainbow appeared, and I thought of the covenant which the : g 
Supreme had made, and of the fidelity of my guide who had in- 
structed me, and the result was that by the assistance of the planets 
and fixed stars the sun overcame the darkness and a bright day 
appeared over the mountains and valleys. ‘hen all fear and terror 
> was over, and all who had lived to see that day were glad and 
— — rejoiced, ‘They praised the Lord and said: “The winter is gone, 
; the rain has disappeared, the flowers have come forth all over the 


b. - country; the spring has arrived and the cry of the turtle-dove is 
heard in the forest. The fig-tree and the grape-vine have sprouted 
and send out their fragrance. Therefore let us hasten and catch 
the foxes, the little foxes which are despoiling our vineyard, so aS 
E that we may gather ripe grapes, and obtain milk and honey and 
— feast and be filled.” 

a os And when the day was on the decline and the evening appear- 
, the entire sky became discolored and the constellation of the 
Stars arose and emitted yellow rays. The night ran 


sun, and without a blemish? The glow of her 


ν flame of the Lord, and many waters cannot 
E, 


" 
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extinguish her love, nor would the contents of all the rivers be 
sufficient to drown her. Therefore we will not desert her, for she 
is our sister, and although she has become little we will take her 
again into her mother's house, into the crystal-chamber in which 
she has dwelled before, so that she may be nourished by the 
breasts of her mother. Then will she grow and go forth like the 
tower, of David with its parapets and battlements, on which are 
hanging a thousand shields and weapons for the strong.” 

Andas she came out of her palace, the daughters praised her and 
the queens and concubines admired her and extolled her virtue, 
but I fell down upon my face, thanked God and praised His holy 


name. 

Thus, O followers of the truth, the great mystery of 
the Sages and the revelation of the Spirit has now been accom- 
plished in all its power and glory. ‘Theophrastus Paracelsus, the 
great monarch in the kingdom of mind, in his Apocalypsis Herme- 
tis says that this mysterious essence is contained in the beginning 
and the end of the world. In its power rest the elements and the 
Fifth Substance:; it adapts the elements and the Spirit to each 
other, and truly overcomes the resistance of the former. It is the 
sole Noumen, a unity, a divine and wonderful activity. In this 
mystery alone is the truth, and it has therefore been called the 
Voice of the truth. It is the power out of which Adam and the 
old patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, have obtained the Elixir 
of Life and great riches. By the power of this Spirit the ancient 
philosophers have discovered the seven free arts and filled their 
treasuries wi&hgold. By the power of this Spirit did N oah build 
his ark, Moses his tabernacle, Solomon his temple and mould the 
golden vessels that were used therein. This Spirit was universally 
used among the ancient prophets; it is an universal panacea for 
all diseases of body and mind, the last and the highest mystery of 
Nature. It is the spirit of Good, that fills the infinite universe 
and that moved upon the face of the waters in the beginning. 
The world cannot conceive of it without the mysterious and 
gracious inspiration of the Holy Ghost, or without the secret: 


instruction of those to whom it is known; but the whole world . 
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E. be overestimated by man, and the saints of all ages and of all 1 
nations ever since the beginning of the world have earnestly 
desired to obtain it. It gives to all things their light and | | 
[ transforms everything it touches into silver and gold. It is the . δε." 
3 mystery of all mysteries, the secret of all secrets, the strength TN 

and the life of everything. Its quality is inscrutable, its power 


infinite, its action invisible, its magnificence greater than all. 4 

It is above all earthly and heavenly things, a spirit of | 
E spirits, a select essence, which gives health, liappiness, joy, glad- 
j ness, peace and love. It destroys poverty, ignorance and misery. 
É I& changes men into beings who can neither think nor speak evil, 
3 nor act wrongly, but who are all-powerful for good. It gives to 

3 every one that which his heart desires. To the good it gives honor 


zu 


and long life, but to the bad who misuse it, eternal punishment. 

And now, in the name of the Holy Trinity, and in the following E» 
words, we will close that which we had to say about this great a 
mystery, the secret of the Philosopher’s Stone, and we now thereby 
most solemnly celebrate and conclude the highest feast of the 


Sages: 

Praise, honor and thanks be given forever to the most high 
and all powerful Good, who has created this art, and whom 
it has pleased to reveal it to me through a sacred covenant. 
I pray to him with all the aspirations of my heart arid in great 
humility of mind, that he may rule and guide my soul, my sense 
> and my understanding by the power of his spirit of sanctity, so 

hat I may not speak of this secret before the world, much less 


us break my oath, tear the seal of divinity and become a per- 
red brother of the Golden Cross; as by doing so I should heap 
eb ackest of insults upon the majesty of the Supreme and should 
nowingly and infallibly commit the sin against the Holy Ghost', 
from which may God as Father, Son and Spirit, the Adorable 
in Unity protect me forever and ever. Amen! Amen! 


Lux. 


ly Ghost is the wilful rejection of the Truth, after 
nd understood. 
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CONCERNING THE “OCCULT CHEMISTRY ” 
RESEARCHES. 

ROM different sides the question has been raised what is the 

exact value of the Occult Chemistry researches with regard to 
pure science. The pre-requisites for an answer to such a question 
are threefold. First of all we need a full description of the re- 
sults of the researches. These have been published im the book and 
subsequent article in The Theosophist (p. 455, July number 1909). 
Secondly we need a careful description of the general and special 
conditions of occult enquiry of a similar nature, including the 
pre-imposed restrictions which the researchers postulate for them- 
selves. ‘Thirdly we need a detailed description of the genesis of, 
and mode of procedure followed for, the special researches referred 
to. 

Herewith I append a few notes concerning the second division 
of the subject as mentioned above. 

PRE-IMPOSED RESTRICTIONS. 

Our observers make two restrictions at the very outset. 

In the first place they frankly tell us that they do not divorce 
their scientific researches from their ethies and their theology. 
They say that they are connected with a hierarchy of spiritual 
teachers who impose upon them certam restrictions. We need not 
say any more about this general point. But one specific restric- 
tion must be mentioned separately. 

This second point is the restriction forbidding strictly any- 
thing in the nature of a ‘test,’ any material proof or phenomenal 
demonstration.’ 

Whether this restriction is wise or not, desirable or undesira- 
ble, isno business of ours to determine ; we may only note that this 
restriction is not new or confined to our latter-day investigators, but 
isalready discussed in full is one of our earliest theosophical works, 
Mr. Sinnett’s The Occult World (1st edition, 1881, p. 93, οἱ seq.) 

It is explained that Madame Blavatsky had petitioned for and 
obtained from her instructors a suspension of this rule with regard 
to herself—hence the many phenomena she produced. 


B C. W. Leadbeater, Clairvoyance, second edition p. 173, 
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PRACTICAL CONDITIONS. 
Still a few other considerations must be taken into account. 
z The first is that we have at present only two’ generally and 
publicly known ‘yeyealers’ as witnesses amongst us, those who i 


have written Occult Chemistry: | 


B 

E. , We find that each of these has a personal and distinctly 4 
Ε typical way of expression and a different mode of exposition. | 
a Secondly, that both have scientific investigation as only V 
E a small part of a great and public work, including lecturing, 

inspiring, teaching, propaganda, correspondence, administrative | 
E duties and much πρ. short great practical activity. 


Thirdly, that they are often separated by great distances, so 
: that there ave considerable difficulties in the way of their co-opera- 
: _ tion. : R 
E. Fourthly, that they very rarely have expert help on the spot È 
when working out results of investigations or seeking advice con- 
cerning them. 
Fifthly, that Mr. Leadbeater, anyhow, says that his ordinary 
x chemical education was very limited. : 
E Lastly, that both investigations and recording of results have 
often to be done ‘as best one may under the circumstances,’ 
not despising any rule-of-thumb method. 


Wuy ΗΝ POWER HAS BEEN DEVELOPED. 
Concerning their clairvoyant powers in general and those 
exercised in our present researches specially, our seers make the 
following statements. ή 
In the course of their preparation for the various stages of 
the path of discipleship which has been referred to above, 
certain ‘powers’ have to be evolved* at a certain stage. 
The use of these powers has, according to our authority, to do . 
Ww with ^ ipm QUARC 25 or in ear words, the practical work of 5 


being more a recorder. 


»t isible Helpers, second edition, p. 117, These powers are common to 
an iddhíst teachings. They may be best studied, perhaps, in Patan- 


e production of objective results through other 
l αν σον may be applied to any pane; 


"di m 
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One of them is the power of magnification in all degrees of 
intensity. It has to be learned specially, and is as it were a 

separate branch of the science of psychic development. 
—— It is necessary for the evolving occultist in order to deal 
with many of the practical problems which he has to encounter. 
The occultist will, either out of the body in sleep, or in the body 
when awake, have much to do with occult philanthropy. He 
has to deal with the helping and adjusting to their new lite 
of the recently dead. He will often have to deal with cases 
of nervous disease, of voluntary or involuntary mediumship, 
with cases of obsession, and also with the study and further 
unfolding of his own latent psychic powers. Now there is a 
side of occult study, practically untouched as yet in our litera- 
iure, dealing with various ‘chakrams’ or vital centres in our 
Yr physical and higher bodies, but also with the minor subdivisions 
of these, which may be called the vortices in the bodies, which are 
caused by the minute vital and nervous currents in the organs. 
The study of these and a thorough mastering of their intricacies 
is imposed on the occult student. They have to do with the 
power to recognise, and to deal with, the difference between 
the astral bodies of dead and living people (when the latter are out 
of the body) and with the operation of ‘magic’ of all sorts." Such 
a study of these minute organs or still smaller fractions of them 
and their currents is one which can only be pursued by the help of 
this power of magnification, and so the development of this power 
comes naturally in the way of the occult student when progressing 
S ὔΡ on his path. ‘The underlying theory of all this will be more clear 
to the reader if he compares the description of the structure of the M 
physical ultimate atom and its spirillae, together with the part it 
plays in letting through magnetic and other currents, as will be 
found partially on pages 5-8 of Occult Chemistry. A somewhat 
fuller description, however, occurs on pages 554-557 of The 
Theosophical Review (vol. xxiii, February 1899) and also on 
| pages 283-286 of the Dutch Magaziue Theosophia for September 
1900 (vol. ix.). The latter description forms a passage of a 
stenographic report of a lecture delivered in Holland by 
Mr. Leadbeater on “The Planetary Chains’. Mrs. Besant’s 4 Study in 


1 Seo Chapters viii and ix in Leadbeater's Some Glimpses of Occultism. 
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Consciousness pp. 17-31 may also be compared, though there the 
΄ = description is not given in such objective compactness. Compare 
i however the index under ‘spirillae’?. See also her Thought Power, 
2 p. 103. 

1 For the above reasons then, the practical student of occultism 
along certain lines has to undergo a systematic training in the 
: manipulation of this power of magnification, at an earlier or later 
e stage of his development. And thus our seers explain that they 


happened to possess that power at the time that the first Occult 
Chemistry researches were undertaken in the summer of 1895. 
How tse POWER IS ÉxxRCISED. 
Τ we ask our seers how this process of magnification is to be 

: understood they explain it as follows.” 
Magnification may be attained in two ways: first through the 
. instrumentality of magnification proper, a power pertaining to the 
causal body, and secondly by physical sight. 
) The latter method consists of focussing the consciousness, 
through sheer will, in the ctheric part of the eye and willing to see 


| through that. By sympathetic vibration the impressions are then 
: transmitted either to the rods and cones of the denser physical 
È part and thus things are seen, or it may be that not only the 


etherie part of the eye, but also the etheric part of the brain is 
stimulated into activity, so that the ego can receive impressions 
from it. ‘The impacts made upon the grey matter of the brain in 
ordinary life must be conveyed from that dense matter to etheric, 
from etheric to astral, and from astral to mental, before they can 
reach the true man within. When impressions are made directly 
upon the etheric or astral or mental matter we are merely tapping 
this telegraph-wire at an intermediate point. 

Then again by sheer will the attention is limited to only a few 
atoms of. this etheric matter, whereby an equal relation of size 
between object observed and observing organ is attained. I 
annot extract any further details from data furnished to me as 
But Mrs. Besant seems to allude to the 


T E: 
— far as this method goes. 


ad m ref , ng to these passages, the later rectifientions, contained in “On 
v yy A. B. and C. W. L. in The Theosophist for June, 1909, should not be 


he excellent and most valuable paper by Mrs. Besant on “ The 
esen) Transactions of the Second Annual Congress of 
e T. S. p. 435, 
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same thing, though in quite other terms, on page 441 (bottom lines) 
and 442 of the Transactions cited. If the description be thought 
vague it should not be forgotten that occultists may sometimes be 
able to produce an action without knowing in full detail and in all 
minutie the instrumentation of such activity. 


We may remember Colonel Olcott/s apt simile! that anyone 
may know how to whistle, yet scientifically be ignorant of the 
physiological and muscular processes by which the whistling sound 
is produced and accurately manipulated. 

This physical method was mostly used in the early investiga- 
tions of 1895, but has of late been to a great extent abandoned. 

'The other method of magnification is described by Mr. Lead- 
beater more in detail? He says that he uses this method by 
preference, especially of late years. 

It should be understood that the occult observer not only 
grows constantly more familiar, by experience, with the wielding 
of these powers and their varieties, but also that he is all the 
while making steady progress and adds new knowledge and 
powers to earlier conquests. So our seers declare that they can 
now do things which even a few years ago would have been 
totally impossible to them. 


The description of'this second method is as follows. 


The chakram of the causal body corresponding to the place 
between the eyebrows in the physical, is when in a state of rest a 
mere vortex, but when magnification is desired a special sort of 
current is directed through it so that part of it can be projected 
outwards, and under such conditions it spatially resembles a tiny 
snake projecting from between the eyebrows—invisible of course to 
physical eyes. This snake-like arrangement narrows down to a 
mere point and acts as an organ of transmission for visual impres- 
sions, and at the same time as a sort of holder, able tó grasp and 
contain a minute lens. Occultists are taught to construct such a 
lens from a single ultimate atom of any of the lower planes— 
physical, astral or mental (causal) planes, or from a mental unit 
(on the fourth sub-plane of the mental). ‘This is done by opening 


1 Old Diary Leaves. 
2 See also some brief allusions in his Clairvoyance, p. 47. 
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up all spirillae of such an atom (as if making it ready for a 
seventh-round body), by then inserting it in the living snake-like 
holder and by letting the vibrations it receives in that way be 
recorded amd translated in the causal body. 

The power itself belongs to the causal body, and therefore if 
the inset be an astral or physical atom there must be a telescopic 
system of reflexions from the lower (say physical) into a higher 
(astral) atom, from that into the next (a mental unit) and lastly 
into the causal body, which then records the sight. This lens 
can be further adjusted to the various sub-planes of any plane 
by other processes. So that one may obtain any degree of 
proportion of size between the instrument of observation and 
the object observed. It should also be noted that the observer 
centres for the moment—however strange it may sound—a 


po. ο στ ee eS ee ue 


portion of his own self-consciousness in his temporary lens, 
whereby he practically diminishes his own size to any desired 


proportion, and comparing the two, he can only compare the size 
of the minute things seen to a size as many times greater than his 
own body as the temporary lens was smaller than his body. Sothat 
in fact this power of magnification (of the object) is rather in reality 
a power of diminution (of the subject). 

Tt has been found that a special atom, thus prepared for the 
work of acting as a lens by having all its spirillae opened for 
action, very soon clogs up again and loses its special qualities 

A when left alone. Nevertheless, next time such an atom is used 
for the same work its preparation is easier, and so experience 

. has taught that during a set of observations it is preferable to 
store away the atom so treated for future use—which accordingly 
15 done. How and where the thing is kept meanwhile is a matter 
into which we will not enter for the moment. ‘The variants of 
- this strange power I will not discuss here; be it enough to say 
that it may be exercised at a distance, and in the waking state. 
The experiment was made of examining in this way from Adyar 
atoms iu Utah, with success. It may be mentioned that in 
| the ‘snake’ was projected from a sort of distance-flash- 
i£ the lens atom was picked up in Utah and not brought 


extent. Carrying back his observation to his ordinary notions of . 


TE. ar 
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[A curious side-light on this particular experiment was that 
the investigator first crept round amongst the molecules of a table 


- which he found somewhere, and next among the molecules of a 


letter lying on that table. Suddenly his cosmos was upheaved 
by tremendous earthquakes and cyclones, rushings through space 
at incredible velocities, ending with the more or less definite damag- 
ing of his world. Suddenly there was again a change and the 
paper molecules formed a surging island on an immense ocean of 
water molecules. Tracing all this tumult back to its origin (by 
other methods) he found that the owner of the letter had snatched 


it up, and torn it to pieces and thrown it into the running water of 
a gutter !] 


It should be added that, after all, there are properly speaking 
a front and a back to the lens. The snake can wriggle itself in all 
directions and put its point at any required spot. 


It is explained that the serpent above the eyebrows so common 
on the crowns and heads of Egyptian representations is a direct 
allusion to this power and to the snake-like protuberance through 
which it is exercised. It is also explained that a similar snake 
with a spread hood, under which are six smaller ones, three at 
each side, alludes to the sevenfold division of this power as 
applied either to sub-planes or to planes proper. 


There is also another aspect to this power, though we have 
not to deal with it here. By the insertion of an inverted cone or 
trumpet at its extremity the snake may record on its lens a 
diminution instead of magnification. ‘This trumpet may have any 
angle and take in practically any size, reducing it to a single 
point. This reduction may also be of any proportion desired. 
It may be conveyed to the causal body in its actual diminished 
size, or may again be magnified in part or as a whole. So, for 
instance, one might compress the view of a whole gigantic city, 
like London, into a single microscopic point. ‘Then again one 
might magnify a single street, a single house, or a single person, 
leaving the rest in its latent state of smallness. Or one might 
magnify the whole to a convenient size for the purposes of the 
enquiry on hand, though it would be simpler not to do this, but to 
reduce the whole picture directly to the desired size, 


. 
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The above exhausts the description of the mechanism of this 

magnifying power as given by Mr. Leadbeater. A word may be 
added about the expression * distance-flash-line’, used above. Our 
modes of perception receive an expansion in each higher body in 
which the perceptions become awakened. Vision on each higher 
plane is not only more complete and fuller in quantity but also 
more accurate and intensified in quality. ‘This applies also to the 
instrumentation of vision, which on each higher plane becomes 
more comprehensive and as it were more elastic. In the physical 
body we have a localised, one-sided organ of sight, the eye, and an 
opaque wall behind it. In the astral body there is no such localised 
organ: the whole surface of the body sees, becomes all eye. 
In the mental and causal bodies a still further expanded visual 
power is exercised. It might be said that there the power 
is added to stretch out the visual power as we stretch out an arm 
in the physical body. ‘The causal body is able to stretch out its 
visual organ along the line of its power of vision. 

In the physical body we are able to see a star, but we cannot 
send forth the eye along the rays of light emitted by that star and 
striking our retina. ‘The trained seer using his causal body, on the 
contrary, can do this, though only within the limits of ow world. 
But it should be remembered-that the eye of this body is no eye at 
all in the physical sense, and that organ of sight and power of 
sight have become almost identical. This ray emitted by the 
causal body and sent to an object of observation at a distance must, 
however, not be thought of as a mere thread of causal matter 
stretching out from body to object ; it is rather in the nature of a 
unit of the matter flashing with incredible rapidity between these 
two and keeping them in touch by its seemingly unintermittent 
presence at both places simultaneously through this constant and 

-inconceivably rapid vibration. 
This has been called the distance-flash-line. 


Jonan VAN MANEN. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 
A LEGEND. 


HE sun was blazing down on the dusty streets of Jerusalem , 
and the air was quivering with heat. It was so hot that 


the pavement seemed to scorch the feet of the passers-by, and the 
gaunt hungry dogs, which were an abomination to the Jews, had 


^ not energy enough left to quarrel over the dried-up bones scattered 
| qr over the arid Golgotha. It was as yet but eight in the morning; 
b what would be the mid-day glow ? 


Despite the heat, groups of people were standing about the 
[ road, arguing and discussing vehemently among themselves, and 
$ amid these groups was one of six persons, whose voices rose aloud 
and sharp. A young and handsome man, dark-eyed and dark- 
bearded, was apparently pleading against the sharp denunciations 
of the others: “ Low impostor!” “ A mere juggler, deceiving the 
! ΚΣ people!” “ A King of madmen ! " such were some of the epithets 
| flung into the air by his opponents. |. * Come, Ahasuerus, " at last 
said the eldest of the group, * admit ὑμαῦ you no more believe in 
; this madman’s claim than we do. ? 
E * Believe ? " laughed he whom they addressed as Ahasuerus ; 
“I believe ? no, verily, but I regret that the poor madman should 
suffer death for his folly. The cross is an over-hard throne for so 
j harmless a King as he. ? 
| As he spoke, yells and shouts were heard in the distance, and 
i presently sounded the heavy tramp of the Roman soldiery, 
| guarding three prisoners who were evidently being led to execution. 
Two of them walked doggedly along, stolid and indifferent, carry- 
. ing the eross-bar to which they would presently be bound. The 
third, pale and slender, with wan face and pitiful tortured eyes, 
bleeding and weak, was half supported by his guard, as he tottered 
} Í - onward amid the curses and yells of the crowd. As the procession 
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reached the group of which Ahasuerus wasone, the elder man who 
M had addressed him pushed in front to gaze at the suffering Jesus, 
E and the surge of the crowd pushed the twain forward somewhat 
T roughly, so that the arm of Ahasuerus strü ick against the cross-bar 
N carried by the prisoner, and the already half-fainting sufferer, 
f overbalanced by the shock, fell heavily to the ground. 
m An ill-mannered burst of jeering laughter broke from the rough 


crowd as Jesus fell, and the proud young Pharisee, who had started 
forward to repair the mischief he had done, weakly shrank back, 
ashamed of his generous impulse towards an outcast and a 
3 blasphemer. A sad look of reproach spoke from the eyes of the 
prostrate Jesus, as he marked the gesture of the withdrawal, and 


ον he spoke: * O thou who wilt not have mercy on the helpless, going 
$ to his death, thou shalt seek death , and shalt not find it ; a fugitive 
P and a vagabond shalt thou be upon the earth.” ; 
D Then the guard closed again round the prisoners, and the crowd 
; surged onwards, till Golgotha, which was close at hand, was 


reached, and the three were raised on the cr uel crosses to await 
the coming of King Death. 
Now to the suffering and the weary death is sweet, and wel- 
- come is the touch that puts an end to pain; but to the young and 
the happy death is hateful, and Ahasuerus laughed as he wished 
lightly that the words of Jesus could come true, knowing not that, 
indeed, he was marked out from all men to be untouched by the 
grim King of Terrors, as the ignorant name Death. 
Years passed on, and Ahasuerus had taken to himself a wife, 
D c and four fair children had been born to hin—two sons, comely as 
aul and David, and two daughters, beautiful as the rose of sharon. 
and the lily of the valley. A good man was Ahasuerus, and 
ved exceedingly of his family and of his neighbors, and his 
] ary shrinking back from aiding the fallen Jesus had been 
b the weakness of a young maws proud and foolish shyness. 
ον a long while tho Jews, ever a stift- necked and riotous 
» had been chafing against the yoke of the Roman rule, and 
havin broken into open rebellion, they found their city 
Gur pee unger ed cud the nuam QE 
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j men grew gaunt and women wasted under the pressure of the 
| terrrible want. Ifany morsel of food were by chance found con- 
| cealed, “the dearest friends fell afighting one with another about it, 
TE Y snatching from each other the most miserable supports of life. 


Moreover, their hunger was so intolerable that it obliged them 
to chew everything while they gathered such things as the most 
y : sordid animals would not touch, and endured to eat them; nor did 
they at length abstain from girdles and shoes; and the very leather 
which belonged to their shields they pulled off and gnawed ; the 
very wisps of old hay became food to some." Then the sweet 
daughters of Ahasuerus slowly pined away, uncomplaining and 
smiling on their father to the last, and of his sons one was slain 
on the third wall by a stone slung by the Romans, and the other 
im perished under the dagger of a zealot in the outer court of the 
Temple. And his wife, his beloved, could now scarcely lift her 
Wa head from her pillow, so weak was she with want and anguish of 
3 mind. At last one day, as he knelt beside her bed, his head bowed 
in agony over her in her dying struggles, the door was burst open, 
| and in rushed robbers seeking for food like dogs: * Ho !”, shrieked 
one, “we shall find food here; a woman feigns to be dying, and 
doubtless food is concealed in her bosom for secret feasting.” 
And they hurled Ahasuerus aside, and flung themselves on his 
dying wife, and tore open her linen robe and searched her bed, and, 
as he fainted, he heard her death-rattle, and the last sight that met f 
her eyes was the glare of the brutal robber, and not the face of her 
husband, the beloved of her youth. Yet was she better off than : 
he, for whom Death would not call; for “those that were thus 
distressed by the famine were very desirous to die; and those 
τὰ already dead were esteemed happy, because they had not lived 
long enough either to hear or see such miseries.” 


Years passed on, and Ahasuerus, white-headed, lonely, and 
miserable, prayed in vain for death. Jerusalem was in ashes, and 
his race was scattered. All his friends were dead, and no living | 
] face greeted. his with friendship. All that made his life was in 

the grave, and he, a wreck and a skeleton, wandered ghost-like 
over the tombs of his family and his nation. The curse of Jesus 
had fallen, and Ahasuerus was alone in a world of strangers. - 


Then he wandered into the deserts of Arabia, and made hi: 
abode in the wild mountains of that arid land. And one day 
he walked he found on his path a zebra-colt but two days ol 
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deserted by its mother, and since the gentle heart of mercy in him 
was not dead, he raised it in his arms and bore it to his cave, 
br and fed it with warm milk from the ass which daily yielded him 
: his food. And ho made him a fenced-in plot of pasturage for his OU d 
captured - prize, and fondled it and fed it with his own hands, and ; | 
: at night he led it within his cave and it slept beside his couch ; 
: for he said: ^ The wild thing will learn to love me, and will look 
at me with eyes that are not strange." Thus for months he 
"tended it, till he believed it tame and faithful, and it would come 
at his call, and arch its glossy neck under his gentle hand. Then 
Ahasuerus would almost smile, and his weary, lonely heart found 
pleasure even in the brute he had saved from death and tended 
; - as a child. But one day, in the far distance, rang the trample of 


B. wild hoofs, and Simon, his zebra, threw up his head and listened, | 
E. and trotted forward a little way and listened yet again. Then x ) 
Ahasuerus, fearful of losing his pet, ran swiftly to catch and ` " 
hold it, blaming himself that he had forgotten the wild untameable | 
E nature of the zebra type, and had left his pet unlosed. But | 


Simon sniffed the air, and he heard the tramp of his kindred, 

and the smell of the desert steeds was borne to him on the wind; 

then the inherited instincts of his race awoke in him, and he 

forgot his master’s tendance and his master’s love, and with a 

plunge he turned, and, flinging up his heels, he smote Ahasuerus 

to the ground and galloped wildly away, leaving the Jew senseless 
on the sand, to awake once more, to loneliness, unbroken even by | 


the caress of a brute friend. 
Years passed on, and generations of men had lived and died, σε 

and still Ahasuerus lived, forgotten by Death, until at last a weary ὋΝ 
numbness lapped him, and neither pain nor joy seemed to touch | 
5 him into real life. He had wandered far and wide over the earth, 
and with dull indifferent eyes he watched the loves and hates, the 
s and hopes of men; but they seemed so far away from him 
heir beantiful common lives and peaceful deaths that he could 
'e mo brotherhood with them, nor find in aught of theirs any- 
‘that could melt his frozen heart. For Ahasuerus had not 
learned that by losing his life in that of others he might win 
of joy into his own, and that the curse which 


d at him could only be overcome by love. 
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During these long years, these long centuries of travel, 
Ahasuerus had passed through many a peril, and through many 
an adventure that would have ended in death, could death have 
touched him. He had been whelmed under a sand-storm in the 
desert, and had swooned under the stifling red-hot sand; but alas! 
he came back painfully to life, and the life stretched out before 
him as endless as the dry sand all around. He had been wrecked, 
and had seen his fellows sink down into the green waves to 
slumber, but he had been cast up, buffeted, bruised, and broken, 
but still living, on a desert-island in the midst of the wild Atlantic 
waves. He had been lost on the vast steppes of Tartary, and had 
been left for dead by a horde of Tatars, who had swept by him: 
on their small white steeds, and who had flung their javelins at 
him in answer to his cry for water, and had galloped on laughing, 
as they saw him fall pierced by a light sharp spear. 

And now he had found his weary way to England and there 
had met with but ill welcome and scanty comfort, for the Jews 
were hated exceedingly by the Christian populace, and small 
mercy was shown to any who called Abraham their father. Yet 
when the cruel decree was issued which drove every Jew off 
English soil, Ahasuerus would not depart; for he said: “What 
skills it whether I go or stay, since for me all lands are full of 
weariness, and there is no end to my sorrow ?" So he stayed and 
abode in England, living chiefly in the wild forest lands, afar from 
the homes of men. Now it came to the time when Henry IV. 
was King of England, and when for tho first time stakes were 
lighted on English soil at which they burned men's bodies living, 
that they might save their souls when dead. And Ahasuerus stood 
in the midst of the crowd in London town, and saw poor William 
Sautre burned alive, while Christian priests stood around him and 
a Christian mob shouted and jeered. Then a look of grief and 
painful memory came over the worn face of the deathless man, 
and he murmured as he turned away: “Verily, times are changed, 
but men remain the same; I bethink me when crowds like these 
jeered and yelled at the very man in whose name they burn this 
to-day.” 

And then, because he was weary and thirsty, he sat him down 
by a well, and by-and-by a maiden came singing to draw water, 
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ES 
and gazed timidly and curiously, as a fawn gazes, longing to draw | 
near, yet fearing peril in the approach. And as he lifted on her 

A his eyes, behind which an everlasting sadness dwelt, he started, 

bs and he thought: “Surely the eyes of my Salome look at me from ae 

. the sweet face of this young girl." And back upon him like a V 

Ns torrent swept the memory of his youth, and of the days when he , 

ή walked with his beloved beneath the whispering grey leaves of the 
olive-trees near Bethany, and the leaves chanted to them low of the 

- eternity of love, and never a word of the eternity of life; while lo! 
to him love had been so fleeting, while life, like a sluggard, would 
not move from his tired heart. And as he remembered the wife of 
his youth, Ahasuerus bowed over the wall of the silent well, and 
he shook as shakes an oak of Lebanon when the storm-wind 


n 


sweeps across the Syrian sea. 

Then all fear left the girl's sweet heart, for here was one who ry 
was sad, and whom she might comfort, and she drew near, and LE. 
laid her little hand on the bowed-down head. 

“Stranger,” she said, and her voice was as the sound of a 
Syrian viol, sweet and full and clear, “you are in trouble. Can I 

. do aught for your relief ? ” 
And she drew the cool pure water, and bathed his throbbing 
head and his tired arid eyes. And afterwards, each day she would 


come to the woodland well, and Ahasuerus would meet her there, 
and would tell her stories of far-off lands, and of wondrous 
adyentures and perilous escapes, and would bring her from time to 
time strange jewel or curious web of eastern lands, to please her 
girlish pride. Now this sweet Mditha was orphaned, and lived in 
a lonely cottage near at hand, with her grandfather, who was old 
ind. And it chanced that one day she failed in her trust, 
a second and third she was not there. » 


for many a hundred year's a chill aching pain that cramped 
irt and thinking: “She is gone, like all the rest,” Editha 
coming down the glade, not blithely, as was her wont 

, for she was weeping as she came. Yet Ahasugrus 
€ ight of her a throb that he would have thought was 
ha | not j joy and he so long 
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two days since, in the evening-tide, her grandfather had suddenly 
fallen, and when she ran to lift him he was dead, and now she was 
alone, “all alone in this wide world”. 

Alone ?—the word went to his heart like a stab. And now 
from the pain he knew his heart had awaked, though he doubted 
of the joy and the pain grew keener, as he contrasted his awful 
age and this fair bright youth, though he knew she dreamed not 
of the years that lay behind him. And when Editha moaned amid 
her sobs : “I have none to care for me but you,” he clasped his 
arms round her, and whispered he would care for her and guard her 
life if she would join with it her own. And so they two were wed, 
and Editha wist not that her husband was other than he seemed, 
a somewhat stern and elderly man. 

But to him she had brought back life, and he felt with a 
strange sweet delight that now again he could feel both joy and 
pain, and that some share of the common lot was again at last his 
own. Alas! the new delight lasted for brief space, for, having 
been drawn back to the abodes of men, one day the eye of the 
village priest knew him not, and he spoke to him with angry 
suspicion. And he, carelessly, forgetting the cruel laws that men 
had made, answered that he worshipped not in the Christian 
Church. Then the angry priest bade them seize the infidel, and 
clap him into the village stocks, while he sent to the neighboring 
town to give warning of the heretic he had found, 

Then they flung him on the ground, and, raising his feet 
above his head, thrust them through the holes, and left him there, 
with three others who shared his punishment, but in lighter 
form, for one was a murderer, and one was a thief, and one had 
forged his father’s name, but he was a vile infidel, who had 
blasphemed the Christian faith. And in those days it was deemed 
worse to think differently from one’s neighbor, than to kill, or reb 
or forge. For ever has the bigoted Christian punished heresy as 
worse than crime. 

From the stocks Ahasuerus was carried into prison, and after 
trial and torture he was sentenced to death. And oh! what was | 
his agony and despair when they led him out to die, and he found - 
that he was not alone in the rough cart, but there was lifted in 
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xU death by flames. And she, instead of weeping, was joyous, in 
τ that, as she whispered, death should not part them; but he 
EN shuddered, for he feared that his darling would die alone. 
κ΄ As they went, the cruel priest who had brought them to this ie 
3 pass urged on them ceaselessly to kiss the cross and to believe in \ 
F Christ. And Ahasuerus smiled mockingly at the priest and his 
2 emblem, and at last grimly bade him leave in peace the burnt 1 


offerings he was carrying to his God. 

And so they fared forward to the stake, and bound them side 
by side to the central post and heaped the faggots round them. 
- Then Ahasuerus, who had stealthily loosed one hand, slipped it 
í into his bosom as the smoke rolled thickly around them, and draw- 
8 ing out a tiny ball placed it in Editha’s mouth, and bidding her 

bite it, breathed à passionate farewell. And in that ball was a 


. subtle eastern poison, and with a shiver she was dead, and spared y ἃ. 
s the agony of the flames. But they rolled up round her husband, 
x scorching, soaring, till he swooned with agony and hung as dead. 
Then burst over the common where the stake had been, raised a i 


fearful storm. And the fierce lightning and the pouring rain drove 
away both guards and people, and mist and fog swept across the 
à plain. And Ahasuerus awoke again, to find himself lying on the 
oe half-burned faggots, awoke to agony of pain, and, worse than pain, 
E to life; while beside him lay the scorched body of his beloved, 
5 whom merciful Death had taken, while he was left again alone. 
Years passed on, and again generations of men lived and died, 
aud still Ahasuerus lived, forgotten by death; but since the old 
weary numbness had been healed by Hditha’s love, he had never E 
fallen back into that death-in-life which had passed away for ever à 
when love had touched him into self-forgetfulness, and he had 
placed in Editha’s mouth the poison that would have saved him 
- from the agony of the flames, had he thought of himself first, ere 
. shielding his beloved. And indeed, since he had roused himself to r 
a woman, the old dull weariness had passed out of life, for | 
e is the true savior of men, and those who love loyally enter the 
ily paradise". 
ven yet in this love of Ahasuerus for Editha was there 
i shness, as in all save the noblest human love. One ; 
ghe yot had this man to climb, ere he touched the sacred AR 
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portal on the other side of which was rest. And it came on this 
wise : 

One day Ahasuerus wandered along the streets of London, no 
longer with dull intelligence, but with eyes soft with sympathy for 
human grief, and in their depths a sorrow which none might share. 
And he wandered on till the evening darkened around him, and 
still onwards, until at last the hour came at which the gin-palaces 
and the public-houses were closed, and the narrow streets in which 
he found himself were filled with a tossing crowd of half-drunken 
men and women. Ahasuerus looked at these poor unfortunates 
with eyes luminous with pity and with sorrow, and both deepened 
as the eyes rested on a group of man, woman, and child, a father, 
mother, and daughter. The father was mad with drink, the mother 
helpless, and the little child, with its violet eyes terror-widened, its 
sweet curled mouth down-drawn in grief, clung sobbing to the 
ragged skirt of the miserable mother, shrinking from the voice and 
gesture of the poor wretch whom she called “daddy,” in broken 
babyish appeal. There was a delay, a brawl, a sudden heavy blow, 
a faling woman, a child crushed in the falling, a confusion of 
crowding sight-seers, a policeman seizing a maddened man, some 
rough but kindly hands lifting a fainting woman—and Ahasuerus 
had gently raised the broken blossom of a child and had quietly 
carried away the helpless waif, unknowing whether it were alive 
or dead. None cared; none noticed. A few weeks later, and the 
mother was dead, the father suffering a sentence of penal ser- 
vitude, and the poor little child, orphaned and alone, remained in 
the gentle hands that had rescued her, and there was none to say : 
* Yield her to me, for she is mine.” And in good sooth—though 
this was known to none save to the dead and the felon—this sweet 
child was none of theirs, but was a baby stolen from a pure and 
honest home, where mourning had been worn for five years for a 
babe that had vanished and had left no trace. 

So Ahasuerus kept the little one, and he named her Editha 
Salome, remembering in his faithful heart the two fair women whom 
he had loved in the bygone time. And the child grew, and became 
sweet as a violet, pure as a snow-drop, and she grew into fairest 
womanhood, unsullied by an evil thought, unawed by fear. Thus 
she developed into womanhood, and her violet eyes were as frank: : 
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and innocent as when she had numbered but seven years, and the 
broad white brow and square lines of chin told of brain to think 
and firmness to endure. 


pr And slowly in the heart of Ahasuerus there grew up a love 
E for this peerless maiden that was love of father and brother and 
lover in one, and his whole heart fixed itself on this child he had 
saved, this maiden he had trained, this woman he worshipped. 
And the time came when he told the sweet lassie of his love, and 
innocently, trustfully, she put her hand in his and promised, 
unknowing, a faith and love of whose meaning she had not 


dreamed, 


And now the spring months, ripening into summer, brought 
: with them in their ending a youth, fair and strong, into the village 
m in which dwelt Ahasuerus and the maiden he had reared. And 


one morning, very early, ere yet the dew-drops had stolen all the 
fairy seven colors from the grass-blades and had left them only 
green for adornment—Editha wandered over the daisy-starred | 


meadows, and met this youth, Reginald, on his morning stroll. 
Little worth to trace how meeting led to acquaintance, and 
acquaintance to love, until the hour came when the sweet violet 


eyes grew dull with pain, and the soft round cheeks were feverish 

with the passion that adored and the resolution that denied. Little 

worth to trace the slow agony of Ahasuerus, who saw his love won: 
from him, and knew that the pallid cheeks and the sweet wistful | 
eyes told him of the loyalty of years struggling against the passion 
of a month, and of the resolute honor that kept pure its faith 
though the gentle heart should break in the determination to be 5 
true. 


Age 


He saw. And for awhile he wrapped himself up in sore grief 
nd pain, and wrestled with his own heart for mastery. ‘Then at 
; gth the strife was over, and with the victory that gave Editha 
her lover and accepted loneliness for himself, a strange languor 
rept over frame and thought. 


πο had. RU in his final ORO In renuncia- 
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He called to him his darling; he told her of her discovered 
secret, of his grateful recognition of her loyal struggle, of his 
approval of her choice, of his blessing on her love. The wondering 

— violet eyes were raised dew-laden, and flashed into glorious beauty, 
as though the sun-rays had touched them. Ahasuerus raised his 
voice, and at the call Reginald entered, pure-faced, upright, strong 
—fit mate for the maiden he loved. 
| There was a pause. Ahasuerus seemed to have grown very 
| old; his eyes were dim, but on his face rested a strange, silent, 
| massive calm. His voice sounded out for the last time on earth, 
| as he clasped together the hands of the woman he loved and 
surrendered and of the man, his rival, whom he crowned ; the last 
words were words of blessing, and they slew the words of the curse 
that had pursued him. 


4$ The wandering Jew was dead. 
A. B. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF CEYLON. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CEYLON. 
Tue Consecration oF LANKA το: Buppursx. 
(Continued from p. 626.) 

Turer days later, after Mahinda had preached to King 
Tissa and his people the most heart-stirring sermons, the King 
approached him, seated himself near him and asked whether now 
the religion of the Buddha was established in Lanka. 
͵ But Mahinda answered: “Νο, Ruler:of men, not yet. When 
ENT | for the purpose of performing the Upisatha! and other rites the 
| ground has been duly consecrated according to the rules prescribed 

by the Vanquisher, then His religion will have been established.” 
King Tissa promised to have the consecration performed as 
soon as possible, and now he made preparations for a festival such 
) as had never been celebrated before and as most probably will 
never be celebrated again in Lanka. 
| King Tissa had given notice by beat of drums that the 
capital, the roads leading to Mahinda’s residence and the residence 
itself should be gorgeously decorated. Then he himself, attired 


1 This means the ceremonies which are performed on the Poya days (a ih the 
fur phases of the moon). : 
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in all the splendor of his royal garments, mounted his state chariot. 
Accompanied by the ladies of his household and his army, he 
drove to the residence of the Theras, bowed down to them 
reverently and asked them to accompany him to the upper ferry 
of the river. Here thousands of people had gathered and King 
l Tissa, greeted by shouts of joy from his subjects, took the shafts 
E. of his magnificent golden plough, had his two splendid state 
| elephants attached to i& and began to plough a circle to mark 
the boundary of the ground which was to be consecrated to 
Buddhism. ' He enclosed thus Anürüdhapura and the Maháàmegha 


b gardens in this holy circle. The procession walked slowly 
| following Tissa with his golden plough. Thousands of kerchiefs 
bs and banners were being waved, women with umbrellas shading 


the heads of the accompanying Theras. Others with baskets 
full :of fragrant flowers dropped them into the furrows which 


f the golden plough had made. Hundreds of drums and tom-toms 
9 were beaten and the shouts of “Sidhu” filled the air. Tho proces- 
| ' sion moved on, solemnly and grandly. Now no other sounds 
| were heard but the murmuring of prayers and blessings. When 
E. this procession led by King Tissa, who was stil guiding the 


golden plough, returned to the upper ferry, the two ends of 
the holy circle were united and Mahinda blessed it. King 
Tissa and his happy people prostrated themselves at this moment 
and the shout of “Sadhu” was heard miles away, and found its 
echoin the mountains and filled the valleys with solemn gladness. 


Then the earth trembled in acknowledgment of this consecration 
of the ground to the religion of the Buddha. 


This is the ground thus consecrated, where later on the Holy 
City of Anürüdhapura was built. 2200 years ago this consecration 
took place, and although the Holy City has gone through many a 

_ storm, though the holy buildings are in ruins and only some single 
lumns testify to the grandeur of its former temples and palaces, 
is yet the Holy City of Ceylon, whither thousands of pilgrimsresort 
every year, especially at Vaisikh (Wesik), to offer their devotion 
h flowers, Here they gather and speak of the old glorious 
when Buddhism was introduced into Lankà, and when 
hapura was the grandest and the holiest of all the cities in 
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Mahinda now indicated the position of the thirty-three holy 
buildings which were to be built in this sacred circle. He preach- 
ed every day in the Nandana Pleasure Garden, and resided with 
his Theras in the Mahamegha Garden in a Vihara, which had 
been temporarily built of dried mud which was blackened through 
being dried by fire and was therefore called Kalapasada Parivena 
(college of black mud). Tissa also constructed preaching halls, 
Vihàras and bathing tanks for the use of those who had been 
ordained as monks by Mahinda and his Theras, and then he com- 
menced to build the Maha-Vihara, the first permanent Vihara in 
Lanka, for the special use of Mahinda and his priests in the Maha- 
mega Gardens. 

At this time also the Dighasanda Senapati-Parivena (the 
college of the chief captain Dighasanda) was built on eight lofty 
pillars; it became a great seat of learning and the home of great 


men}, 
Tur DEDICATION oF THE MininpaLe MOUNTAIN. 


Twenty-six days did Mahinda and his Theras stay near Anüra- 
dhapura teaching the King and the people, and the wisdom that 
flowed from the mouth of this saintly preacher was like a stream 
of pure water which entered into the hearts of the listeners, purify- 
ing and strengthening them. After this, Mahinda left Anuradha- 
pura for the’ Mihintale mountain, where he had first stayed, and 
where he met King Tissa. When Tissa heard that he had lett, he 
at once mounted his chariot, and took the two princesses Anula and 
Sihali with him. The Theras had come to Mihintale for the Vassa? 
Tissa was then present at the ordination of many priests, and on 
that same day he began the construction of sixty-eight rock-cells, 
which, when they were completed, were given over to Mahinda and 
the Theras for their own use during Vassa. Mahinda accepted them 
and blessed them, and thus the Mihintale mountain was also con- 
secrated to the religion of the Buddha. He remained there for — 
the time of Vassa, going over to Anürüdhapura sometimes in the 


day time for teaching. 


ISLS στο ο 
1 This was the place where more than 700 years later the great history of 
Coylon, the Muhavansa, was compiled, from which most of these stories are πα 


3 Vassa means rainy months. During the rainy months the priests stay i 
Viharas. 
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The newly ordained priests became the first inhabitantsof these 
famous rock-cells, some of which are even at the present gans 
visited by the pilgrims. At this time it was also that the first 
stone slabs were laid which were to make the ascent to the moun- 
tain easier (it is about a thousand feet high) and which when 
completed many years later by the pious pilgrims, made the 
wonderful stairs (in four flights) of 1840 steps, partly of granite 
slabs, partly hewn out into the rock itself. 

M. Musmus Hiceins. 


A WESAK CAROL. 
Glory to BuppHA our Leader we sing ; 
All through the wide world His praises shall ring. 
Great be the festival, joyous the morn 
When from Queen Maya our Master was born. 
Sing we the praises of Buppua our Lord, 
Through all earth’s trials stand firm by His word. 
This is the feast-day—O day of high fame! 
When Prince Siddartha Lord Buppua became. 
Pure as the sunlight, as lily unstained, 
On this full-moon-day Nirvana He gained. 
Glory to Buppua our Leader we sing ; 
All through the wide world His praises shall ring. 


Keep we His Precepts—obey we His Law ; 
Well let us study the Truths that He saw. 
Strain we each nerve, as we love our great King, 
Into the light of truth others to bring. 
Sing we the praises of Buppua our Lord ; 
Through all earth’s trials stand firm by His word. 
Thus then our gratitude best can we show— 
This our endeavor be—like Him to grow. 
So—and so only—earth’s best joys we gain ; 
So—and so only—Nirvàna attain. 
Glory to Buppxa our Leader we sing ; 
All through the wide world His praises shall ring. 
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THE HOUSE OF STRANGE WORK. 
III 
Tur Power or THOUGHT. 

dreamt that in the room of the house encircled by snowy 
I mountains, far from the haunts of men, aman sat alone, deeply 
thinking. He was thinking, moreover, with his will set to ac- 
complish the purpose of his thought. He was intent, I could see 
by the employment of the special faculty of dreamland, on helping 
the world, and strong currents of right thinking, to remforce the 
feebler thoughts of average thinkers, flowed from that silent 
room. Thoughts which the more receptive souls incorporated 
and imagined were of their own conception, not dreaming of the 
alien origin of their brilliant flashes of inspiration. Thoughts of 
divine beauty and of tender compassion came also from this soli- 
tary thinker; thoughts resulting in discoveries that made the so- 
called inventor famous and helped the progress of the world’s 
becoming—such had here their birth-place. 

To none however did such thoughts filter save to those who 
had fitted themselves for their reception, albeit unconsciously, 
by constant right thinking and right living and earnest endeavor 
to achieve, so that the reinforcement of their native power would 
lead them to use their increased capacity for the help of all and 
not for greed and self-advancement only. 

Through the wide world these swift thought-messages 
penetrated, and many .profited thereby and found not only help 
and beauty in the thoughts but strength and endurance and 
renewed desire to serve. Some who were beginning to despair, as 
the thought touched them took heart again and renewed with 
stronger courage that constant conflict with the world and with 
themselves which most men must fight. 

Some found words wherewith to clothe the thought that came 
to them, found words winged with eloquence to pierce the hearts 
of men and show them the reality that underlies appearances, 
dispelling the mists of ignorance, pointing the way to knowledge 
and security and peace. Such lifted men, by the life that vitalised 
the words which they spoke, to regions fairer than those of earth, 
in which those they thus helped could'see Love and Beauty and the — 
Joy of Seryice, and aspire to reach these divine realities. Some. > 


ΕΕ 
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clothed the thought that came to them in glowing pictures and 
beauteous color, or in musical sound of charm and harmony that 
soothed the hearts and minds of those who listened to it, relaxing 
for a time the conscious strain of life, enabling some who could do 
so’ by no other means “to see visions and dream dreams,” 
; inspiring each as each needed inspiration. In some the thought 
un. from that far-off land took form in stately Art, in lines flowing in 
d the majesty of marble or inthe grave seriousness of bronze, that 
all who had eyes to see might behold the thought imprisoned in 
material, but still showing by its outline its high origin. 

In others, and it was the most general medium, the thought 
was transcribed as a symbol, in little crooked letters differing with 
the race to which the transmittor belonged, which carried their 
message to all who could interpret the writing. To all who could 
receive it (and that was the only test) the thoughts of the solitary 
thinker penetrated, and each translated what he received in his 
own medium of expression to the best of his ability, working only 
for pure love of the work, or for conscious desire to help humanity, 
but never for personal gain. . > 

None knew, though perhaps one or two here and there half 
guessed, the cause of their inspiration or whence the thought came, 
but all treasured it and hastened to transmit it as each saw best, 
knowing instinctively that the thought was to be expressed so that 
all who had eyes to see, or ears to hear, or intuition—that faculty 
which savors of the divine—could grasp its meaning. 

The original fashioner of the thought sat in his silent room in 
the neighborhood of the snow-clad mountains, clad himself like 

them in the purity and serenity of his soul, bending all his energies 
to the work, giving to it himself and all his power, rejoicing 
only that he had so much to give, not counting or grudging the cost, 
heavy as that had been. Such work can only be accomplished 
those who are willing to pay the price of lives and years of 


ppeared to me in my dream that the cost of the work paid in 
t was shown by the quality of the work achieved to-day. 


y of that silent scene, those snow-clad 
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for humanity, concealed as their work is from the eyes of all but 
dreamers. 1 dream that they will work until humanity needs their 
help no longer, and they will take—not rest—but some other 
sphere of work under conditions which even dreamers cannot grasp. 
I dream that until that far-off day arrives they work their hardest 
for us and are joyful in the work, and the knowledge helps my 
j waking hours, 


IV. 

In a room of the house situated in a far-off Eastern land. 
I dreamt I was present while a strange scene was being enacted. 
The usual occupant of the room, a dark-skinned, tall, majestic 
Oriental, was surrounded by a group of men to whom he seemed to 
be imparting instruction. These students, men of different ages 
and nationalities, were sitting on the floor around him. They 
indisputably were men of the human race, yet they differed 
strangely from the ordinary man. Clad in white, their bodies 


i 
| 
| 
| seemed almost transparent, and round each man hovered an 
| enveloping light composed of various hues and shades of color; 
| which was perpetually in motion, continually also changing shape 
| and color. This light culminated in brilliance round the head, 
| where it was usually a blue or violet shade, or sometimes yellow 
| predominated; in any case it was of soft yet brilliant appearance, 
a lovely object. 
The manner in which these men were being taught was as - 
singular as their appearance. Their teacher was speaking, it is 
| "S. true, articulate words, which fell musically from his lips in no 
T Ῥω language that is known to-day, but as he pronounced each sentence 
| i& seemed to take visible form and color. The room was in 
| consequence full while he was speaking of flashes of color 
| constantly changing form; the colors were clear and brilliant, 
i the forms strangely symmetrical in shape. The pupils from 
their composure were evidently accustomed to this strange phenom- 
enon; they listened with attention, looked with interest at the 
changing forms before their eyes, but themselves never spoke 
a word, Suddenly the teacher ceased to speak, the shapes - 
and colors vanished; he lifted his hand after a moment's 
pause and a pall of intense blackness formed itself with f 
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room. t fell like a curtain before the students’ watchful eyes, 
and from the gloom gradually emerged light—light hardly per- 
ceptible at first, yet it gradually gained in extent and brilli- 
ance until the darkness disappeared and the room was full of light, 
white and intensely cold. Gradually this light changed in hue to 


Í E, one softer, more yellow in color, which gave forth heat as fire does 
is : and filled the room with warmth. From this light burst forth “a 
P very whirlwind of sparks" which completely filled the room, yet 
ee behind it the light could be discerned steadily burning, and 
| i each spark seemed connected with it by a tiny thread of light. 


From the succeeding scenes it was plain that the progress of 
the sparks and their subsequent career on earth were being 
followed up. The materials in which they were embedded were 
portrayed, and the presence of the sparks in the mineral, vegetable 


ia and animal kingdoms through many thousand years of evolution 
was described, as scene quickly followed scene. Strange pictures 
of this world’s early framing were seen; strange and repulsive 
forms of animal as well of human life followed. In those early 
periods of the world’s history the forms of men were huge, uncouth, 
unfamiliar, three-eyed, but in each the spark was visible. The 
Bi. history of the sparks was pursued up to the present-day conditions, 
for the concluding scene of the series portrayed was very familiar. 
As if looking on from an upper window the spectators saw the life 
of a street in a busy western town, presenting the familiar every- 
day life of man, only they saw present in it the inner life which, 
while ruling the outer life, is invisible to most eyes. They saw 
. men and women walking listlessly or hurriedly along the sirect, 
. the road being full of the usual signs of traffic, cabs and carts 
: - v assing perpetually. Some men looked prosperous, some looked 
|... poverty-stricken, ragged, hungry. But light was visible in every- 
M thing that was pictured in the scene jin the pavement beneath the 
= et it glowed with a faint yet steady glow ; in the animals, in the 
es dragging the cabs and omnibuses, the dogs following their 
sters, the cat sitting demurely at a shop-door, a spark could 
rly be discerned, tiny though it was, and their entire bodies 
o outlined in light. In men and women a spot of fire glowed 
each heart, and their entire bodies were also pervaded with 

nmer of ight, each physical atom having, as it were, a 
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back-ground of light. ‘The central light in the heart of the pas- 
sers-by differed largely both in quality and in quantity, according 


apparently to the temperament and appearance of the vehicle of 


flesh in which it was harbored. In some it burned steadily if faint- 
ly; in others it seemed to droop as if oppressed or insufficiently 


nurtured; in one man, short, stout, with a sensual face and forbid- 


ding expression, the spark seemed almost extinct ; only by the most 
careful observation could its presence be discerned at all. In one 


shabby woman, patiently selling penny toys, standing in the road, 
the light burned brilliantly, and though she looked ill and poor her 
face was peaceful. 

In one man alone who passed along the street while the stu- 
dents were watching the scene the light had developed into a 
veritable flame, which enveloped him from head to foot in shin- 
ing gold, and as he walked along men turned and looked after him, 


and the sparkin their hearts as he passed them by seemed to be 
reinforced in power and vitality by his great light, and to burn 
more brightly for a time. 

Again the teacher waved his hand; the scene vanished» no | 
other took its place. The men sitting on the floor rose simultane- 
ously to their feet and stood facing their instructor; he made a 
swift curious sign of dismissal; they returned it with one accord, 
and then the room was empty, the pupils had vanished, their 
Teacher was left alone. | 


I awoke and pondered over my dream. As I walked the 
streets that day I felt more closely drawn to the passers-by as 
T realised that I had seen with my own eyes how the one Light, one 
Life, one Love burns in the hearts of all, so that in verity no one 

“ean be called common or unclean. 


ELISABETH SEVERS. 


19 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 

CCa- p ERE is a letter from our Vagrant,” said the Shepherd, 
H « with one of the best authenticated records of a warning 

x from the other side and the accident which followed. She says: 

‘You know about Julia’s Bureau, established by 1 Mr. Stead under the 

direction of his other-world friend, Miss Julia Ames. On Whit- 

Monday evening a lady connected with it, staying in the country 

E : with her mother, received a message from a gentleman whom we 

A will call Lionel, warning a lady well-known in society, whose 

E name is in my possession, of an impending motor-car accident, and 

E asking her to put off her intended journey. The lady sent on the 

message to Mr. Stead, who received it on Tuesday morning. He 

at once dictated a letter to the person concerned, giving the mes- 

sage, and the letter was posted to Dunmore, and arrived on the p 

same day, about 6 p.m. Three people knew of the letter— τ 4 

Mr. Stead, the stenographer and Mr. King, a Bureau official ; the Dod | 

letter-book also shows its posting. The letter duly arrived, but 

P. the lady concerned had left. In consequence of a strong 

presentiment she cut short her journey, but returning through 

London on the following day a motor-bus skidded and crashed 

into her car, slightly injuring the occupants. On her arrival at 

Dunmore Mr. Stead's letter was handed to her, too late to be 

useful, but offering an unassailable testimony to the accuracy of 

the Bureau information. Lionel states that he succeeded in 

slightly turning the omnibus, thus preventing a fatal accident, 

but was unable to stop it altogether. It is interesting to compare 

the efficient and direct communications obtained in the Bureau, i 

where proper conditions are afforded, with the clumsy and laborious 

s-correspondences loved by the out-of-date S. P. R. That 

ociety promised well, but it seems as though what Calvinists called 

cial blindness” had fallen on it since its wicked treatment of 

T. P. B." A good story,” concluded the Shepherd. 

EN We were speaking last time,” said the Scholar, “of the 

arance in one life of characteristics that had been prominent 

ious one, It seems to me that a very good instance of this 

uet in the later incarnations of our late President-Founder. 

` how he repeated in this lifo in his Presidential pro- ; 

pr in ane of Old Diary Leaves the very style of his R 
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rock-cut inscriptions when he was King Asoka; and even those 
were equally repetitions of certain edicts which he issued as Gus- 
tasp in favor of the Zoroastrian religion. His first book in this life 
was upon the value of the plant sorghum, which he was instru- 
mental in introducing to the notice of the authorities in the United 
States ; buthe had done the very same thing with the very same 
plant thousands of years before, when he was employed by the 
Government of Peru. ” 

“Yes,” assented the Shepherd, “I think the Colonel may 
fairly be quoted as an example of the permanence of certain 
characteristics. You may recollect, too, how in another of our 
series of lives the artistic tendency of the man showed itself again 
and again, varying its expression according to surrounding condi- 
tions, but always there in some form. But, turning to the business 
of the evening, has any one a story to contribute ?” 

“T have something that I think will be new to you,” said the 
Inspector. “ My daughter was once attacked by a disease known in 
Samskrt as Dhanurvayu (a disease which makes the body bend 
like a drawn bow). This disease is commonly pronounced incurable ; 
in this case it first manifested itself, oddly enough, in a slight 
swelling on the, big toe. She felt, at times, quite excruciating 
pain, and skilful treatment by expert Huropean as well as Indian 
doctors was of no avail. In compliance with the wishes of my 
mother, I took her to a temple dedicated to Hanùmān at Kasapür, 
near Guntakal, to which persons suffering from fell diseases resort 
in the pious belief that they will be cured by the favor of the 
presiding Deity. For three days her mother worshipped the Deity 
in various ways on her behalf, as she could not do it herself, bemg 
physically weak. On the night of the fourth day, she dreamt that 
some one came and stood beside her and told her that she would be 
cured, if a certain leaf called uttareni was crushed and mixed with 
turmeric powder and applied to the part where the disease ori- 
ginated. On the same night a servant of the temple dreamt a 
dream quite identical with the patient's, in which he was told to go _ 
and fetch the leaf himself. Accordingly, he got up and went into 
the fields in the neighborhood, plucked some leaves and brought 
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at the remarkable identity of the dreams and applied the leaf 
herself to the patient's foot. The application took effect almost 
instantly and in less than ten minutes the patient felt indescribable 
relief and recovered perfectly soon afterwards. ” 

«I suppose it must have been a case of some sort of convul- 
sions, probably produced by the bite of some poisonous creature. 
Anyhow, the facts are interesting,” said the Shepherd, “and 
they remind me of the giving of prescriptions at spiritualistic 
séances, Sir John Forbes, for example, was one who frequently 
gave them in that way. But is a cure always effected at these 
Temples 7 

« Not invariably,” replied the Inspector ; “ but sooner or later 
a dream always comes to the patient, either telling him how his 
disease can be cured or informing him that it is incurable and that 
it is useless for him to stay any longer. Viduraswatham and 
Nafijangod are two other places in this Presidency where similar 
cures are said to be effected. I myself suffered for several years 
with a pain that recurred at intervals ot from one to six months. 
I went with my wife to the Kasapür Temple, where after three 
days she dreamed of a prescription which proved effective, curing 
me entirely, although the doctors had failed. Then, again, a rela- 
tive of mine, who was a white leper, went for two years to a 
Temple at Vidurishwatha, and was completely cured, no trace of 
the disease remaining, nor has it since returned.” 

«T was never exactly cured by a prescription given in a 
dream,” said Chitra, “but I have received very curious warnings 
in that way. When quite a young girl I heard one day of the 
serious illness of a girl-friend, and that night I dreamed that I was 
standing on a path looking towards slightly rising ground. I 
then noticed that there were three mounds or very small hillocks 
on this rise, and that the grass covering the whole place was 
unusually long and juicy in appearance, and of a very vivid green. 
Suddenly on the farthest side of the first hillock to my right I 
saw my sick friend, looking very pale. She appeared to be 
climbing the hillock on the side hidden from me. When she 
reached the top she stood for a second looking towards the third, 
then walked steadily, seriously forward, stooping to gather great 
handfuls of the Luscious, green grass as she walked. She climbed 
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j the second hillock, and by that time had quite a large sheaf of 

grass—an armful. She descended the further side, and then I 

noticed that between the second and third hillocks there was a 

ο. small round pool of intensely black water. Reaching the edge of 

this pool she looked at it as if measuring the width, then stepped 

over it, climbed to the top of the third hillock and disappeared 
suddenly, as if she had dissolved. My friend died soon after. 

«Ten or twelve years afterwards during my school-holidays— 
greatly lengthened that year, because of an outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the school—I was lying awake one night wondering how 
many of the children would die. Some, we knew, must; and 
thinking how thankful the Manager of the Institution and his wife 
would be that their son, lately a school-master there, had been 

transferred before the fever broke out, I also found myself 
c wondering where he would spend his holidays, as he was rather 
weak from overstudy and I felt sure his parents would not allow 
him to come home. Thus thinking, I fell sound asleep, but was 
awakened by hearing his voice distinctly call my name three 
times. I sat up startled, and listened, but not a sound was to be 
heard. I woke my sister and told her, but she was too sleepy to 
listen and said it must have been a dream. I at once went to 
sleep again, but was roused again by the same call, this time 
louder, so I rose, went down stairs and opened the door. No one 
was about, so, feeling very uneasy, I returned to bed, only to be 
. once more roused by the same call. Then I again awoke my 
sister and said ‘I am sure so-and-so is ill, but why is he calling 
| a me?! ‘Well, you can find out in the morning, but not 
ΘΑ now, replied my sister. In spite of my anxiety I slept 
directly my head touched the pillow, and I found myself locking at — 
' those same three green mounds which I had seen years before, so I - 
| was ποῦ surprised to see my teacher-friend climbing the first one - í 
] just as my girl-friend had done. He went through exactly the 
same movements, walked steadily along, gathered grass till he — | 
| had a great sheaf, crossed the black pool, climbed the third hil ck, 
and disappeared. I awoke feeling sure he was dying or dead, and 
wondering if his people knew. Directly after breakfast l saw is 
brother entering a chemist’s shop, so turned and asked him if. 
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‘What made you think of that?’ he asked. 

* Oh, I dreamed of him.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I am afraid he is dying. He would come 
home for his holidays. He took the fever, but recovered ; but he 
caught a chill and now has a relapse and we have very little hope ; 
come and see him this afternoon if you wish.’ 

* [ went and, while sitting in the room next his with his mother, 
was greatly startled by three loud raps made upon the wall near 
the ceiling, as if by a very heavy stick. 

‘Won’t that startle him dreadfully ?? I said. 

* His mother, looking at me strangely, said ‘Come and see.’ 
We entered the sick room on tip-toe, and there, lying quite un- 
conscious on a low bed against the opposite wall from that on 
which the knocks sounded was the invalid. His mother and I 
looked at each other and tip-toed out again. 

‘That has been happening at intervals ever since the relapse,’ 
she said, ‘that is why we have taken everything off that wall. 
Did you notice it was bare?’ Suddenly I heard the servants 
noisily rolling up the oilcloth from the front door, down the 
passage to the door of the sick room, and said : 

‘Why do you let them do that ? won't it startle him ? ? 

“Again she gave me that strange look, and said ‘Come and 
see’, ‘Then I remembered that I had noticed before that the 
floor was bare ; the oilcloth had been taken up a week before. 

‘That noise too,’ she said, ‘comes every day, and sometimes 
several times a day. None of my girls will come to work in this 
passage, they are so afraid. I asked his mother if he had called 
me and she told me that at three o'clock that morning he had 
repeated my name in a whisper three times. The noises may 
— have been caused by entities who followed his father home from 
spiritualistic séances which he attended. ; 

4 αν later on, I dreamed that I saw the baby de visitor 


ο this baby also died, but not di typhoid. 
few ears ago, when very weak and ill Depp I dreamed 


πον. 
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gathered an armful of grass, but when I came to the pool I stop- 
ped and looked at it, not feeling any impulse to go on; then I 
awoke. I cannot understand why, even after relating this dream 
to others and catching the look which passed between them, I did 


mot apply it to myself, but the fact remains that I did not; and 


when a few months later I had to undergo a very serious surgical 
operation because of a hurt I had accidentally received, and was 
warned by my doctor that I had but one chance of recovery out 
of ten, my dream never crossed my mind. Not until months after- 
wards when a friend reminded me, saying ‘I knew you would 
not die because you did not cross the pool,’ did I think of 1t." 

* One night,” said the Doctor's daughter, “ina dream, a threaten- 
ing skeleton appeared to me, saying he was ‘ Death,’ but I told him 
he should take no one from our house, and broke him up. Two 
days later the coachman’s mother died. Another time I dreamt 
1 leaned too far over a pool and fell into it and was drowned ; and the 
next day a housemaid in the next compound fell into the well in 
the same manner and was drowned.” 


“T had a curious dream,” put in the Fakir, “when I first came 
into touch with Theosophy. I was very deeply interested in a 
French movement of a semi-occult nature when one night I dreamt 
that I was seated in a carriage bearing its name. I waited a long 
time, but the carriage did not move, no horse having being harness- 
ed to it. I was becoming very impatient, so, another carriage 
coming swiftly past, I jumped into it—and found that it bore the 
name ‘Theosophical Society. The first Society still exists, but 
apparently has not yet found a horse.” 

“T knew a lady-member who had a similar experience, but 
she was awake, not dreaming,” said the Scholar. “She was in 
the office of a semi-magical Hermetic Society, actually waiting to 
fill up her form of application, when she distinctly saw a face and 
heard a voice say: ‘This is not your place.’ She excused herself 
from joining, and shortly afterwards came across an advertisement” 
of a theosophical lecture, which she attended. Afterwards, seeing 
the portrait of H. P. B., she recognised in it the face she had seen 
at the time of the warning voice. 

* Another incident of the nature of a death-warning was related 
by my mother, She awoke one night to find the astral counterpart 
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of my father leaning half out of bed with an expression of horror 
uponitsfeatures. They had news the next day of his brother's 
death, which took place at the very time when my father was leaning 
out of bed. There seems to me to be some sort of communication 
in this—telepathic we might call it, in ‘the widest sense of the 
term.” 

. « One hears so much about the telepathy of sight and hearing," 
remarked the Fakir, “that the other senses seem to be left out in 
the cold, which isn’t fair to them. A curious incident happened to 
a dear old lady-friend of mine in whose hospitable home I have 
spent many a holiday. No dreamer of dreams was she, but a stout 
American matron, a sorely tried mother, a model of housewifely 


perfection, She usually spent the season in Paris, but had a seaside. 


villain Brittany, which was, at the time of my story, in the charge of 
a single housemaid named Irma. One afternoon my friend startled 
the household by suddenly bustling allover her Paris flat with a 
handkerchief to her nose and a much-aggrieved expression, poking 
under sofas and behind cupboards, and taking everybody to task. 
‘Had they no noses?’ "They sniffed their best, but all protested 
they could smell nothing. There certainly could be no dead rats 
about. They had not seen as much as a live mouse. That awful 
smell haunted my friend for half an hour or so, and then subsided. 
A couple of hours later a telegram came, from a friend in Brittany 
‘Irma found dead in room—letter follows. The letter came next 
day, and made everything clear: the servant not seen for several 
days; the house found locked from inside ; the breaking, first into 
the hall, then into the servant’s bedroom upstairs; the rush of 
putrid air making the whole party recoil a moment; and finally 
= the finding of the neglected corpse—all at the very time when my 
= old friend, three hundred miles away in Paris, was haunted by 
— that fearful smell.” : 
** Well,” remarked the Scholar, “it seems to have been a case of 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


These lines are written during the last few days of the President's 
visit to our British Society. Time was when we counted her “at 
home” when she stayed in Iingland, but, as our General Secretary has 
recently pointed out, we.have forced upon us the realisation “ that the 
President belongs to the world and that if we should share her life, as 
all of us who love her gropingly desire to do, we must train ourselves 
to feel that we too belong to the world, And while regretting in a 
human way her almost continual journeyings, as being human we can 
scarcely fail to do, we can practise the renunciation which finally 
brings peace; not merely on this physical plane where our liberty is 
always restricted and often only imaginary, but mentally, where we 
are free.” And so we rejoice heartily that our brethren in America 
will so shortly feel the inspiration which has breathed amongst us 
during these weeks, quickening, refreshing, stimulating, touching us to 
crimson shame and yet fixing us anew with hopes that cannot die. 


In spite of determined efforts behind the scenes to hinder it, nothing 
has marred the splendid success of the public work during these weeks. 
The S. James's Hall audiences have steadily rolled up and invariably 
dozens have been turned away. The Lectures on the “Coming Race" and 
the “Coming Christ" were listened to with almost breathless interest ; 
nothing could have excelled the measured dignity of utterance with 
which the President spoke of the Great One who is Teacher of Gods 
and men; she gave a luminously clear account of the work of this 
World Teacher and told how the One who last held this High Office had 
incarnated time after time in the elder days, and was even now revered 
under many names in different parts of the world of which He was 
Teacher, and how His work culminated in His Incarnation as Gautama 
the Buddha. ' Another then took up this High Office of World Teacher 
and dwelt for a while in the body of Jesus, and now the message is 
given from the Occult world that the Day of His Coming to the World, 
which indeed He has never left, is αὐ hand. 


Events have been wonderfully shaped to spread this message 
widely through many of the most earnest and thoughtful. It is not only 
that the actual audiences have been splendid, but the publication in the 
Christian Commonwealth ensures a great company of readers in this 
English land, and perhaps among them many willbe found who will 


labor to prepare the way of the Lord and to make his path straight. 


The British Convention was marked by three outstanding features. 

A resolution was passed to annul the resolution moved by Mr. Burrows 
and irregularly passed at the last Convention of the British Section. 
Thus officially was the slander upon Mr. Leadbeater deleted and a 
weapon broken which had been used against the President. Many 
evidences were given by different speakers of a determination to spread 
the movement by well considered schemes of propaganda; the Activities 
Bureau is already busy with plans and the Executive Committee is 
giving strong help and has already decided to appoint a travelling 
lecturer to go about enlivening existing centres and breaking new ground, 
Finally the Convention was made memorable by an address of 
13 ; 
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tremendous power by the President, reviewing the work and turmoil of 
the past, the wonderful quickening of the present, which no efforts 
have availed to frustrate, and the shining splendor of the days to 
come. Several opportunities were given at Headquarters and in a 
pleasant art Gallery for the intercourse and refreshment which should 
mark such gatherings. Sunday, July 4th, was a very full day, 
brought to a close by a very practical Lecture by our President on “The 
Theosophical Student.” 


A feature of ‘the month has been the holding of two Congresses for 
arousing sympathy and interest on behalf of the animals. In both these 
Congresses members of the Theosophical Society took part. At a large 
public meeting in the Queen's Hall our President delivered a stining 
address on the subject of Vivisection, which was received with loud and 
prolonged applause. About fifty members and friends of the Order of 
Service League for abolition of Vivisection, Vaccination, and Inoculation 
marched under a banner specially designed by an F. T. S., in the procession 
to Hyde Park, preceding a carriage in which were Mrs. Besant, the British 
General Secretary and the Corresponding Secretary of the E. S. for Great 
Britain. A noteworthy fact was that in at least one Section of the Con- 
gress papers were read by several well-known humanitarian writers and 
speakers which denlt with our relations to animals regarded from the 
theosophienl standpoint. The spread of theosophical conceptions and 
views of life amongst porsons engaged in what, for want of a better 
name, we must call “the animal movement" is very marked; and 
although the promoters of the first Congress encountered some difficulty 
(we understand) from old-fashioned supporters of their cause who object- 
ed to appear on a public platform with our President, it was clear that 
the majority of their supporters very greatly appreciated the view of 
the question which she put before them. 


The Second Congress is in progress at the time of writing, and 
Again a representative of the Theosophical Society's Order of Service, in 
the person of Dr. Louise Appel, will bring before a humanely disposed 
audience some of the theosophical arguments in support of their views. 


_ The British Society therefore goes forward hopefully into the open- 
ing era. Wo have heard a little of the plan of the days to come, we 
E have lenrned something of the qualifications required from those who 

mee would join in the Grent Work, and there are many who will strive, un- 

P leterred by PUE failure, to win their right to a place in the ranks of the 
Great Army. In Mrs. Sharpe, our General Secretary, returned unopposed, 
inve n lender in whom we have the fullest confidence ; fearless, sympa- 
= thetic, loyal, inspiring, she won our loye and reverence in the dark days and 
there is no one so worthy, and so fairly welcome, to lead us into the 
ighter day. 
"H. W. 


HOLLAND. 


iding. As Mr. Fricke 
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had written that he did not desire to be re-elected, it being very 
uncertain when and for how long he will return to Holland, in face of 
this fact it was very natural that Dr. Cnoop Koopmans, who has during 
Mr. Fricke’s absence acted as his substitute, was almost unanimously 
elected as General Secretary (43 out of 45 votes), But the Convention 
desired that the link between this Section and Mr. Fricke should not 
altogether be broken aud that some honor should be rendered to him. 
First it was proposed to nominate him Honorary President for life, but 
eventually it was decided that he should be permanent honorary 
member of the Executive Council. A telegram arrived from Johannes- 
burg with best wishes from W. B. Fricke, and a telegram from the 
Convention was sent to advise him of his honorary nomination. 


À commission was nominated to look into the possibility of erecting 
a Sectional building in the grounds owned by the P. C. Meuleman Institu- 
tion. As the members in the Dutch East-Indies have now founded a 
sub-section with its ownrules, it was also decided to lower the 
contributions from the members in the colonies to the mother Section. 
The Dutch Section now numbers about 1200 members (850 in Holland, 
350 in the Indies). The three monthly extra conventions for the dis- 
cussion of theosophical and kindred subjects having proved successful, it 
was of course determined to continue the same and try to make them 
even more useful. 


The Convention was concluded by a public lecture by Mas. Ros- 
Vrijman on “Theosophy and Christendom,” which was very well at- 
tended. In this lecture a great many of Mrs. Besant’s lecture on “The 
Nature of the Christ" were sold and a steady demand was the result of 
this first sale. 


The literary activity of our Section has been great as usual. The 
Dutch T. P. S. issued a great many books, also some other publishers 
began publishing theosophical works. The Dutch edition of ‘The 
Secret Doctrine is now complete and the Index will appear next year. 
A beginning was made with the publication of Isis Unveiled and the 
first part has appeared, the second being in the press. 


A success was also the publication of Rev. J. Campbell's book The 
New Theology by the T. P. S.; a great many outsiders took to this book 
and thereafter to theosophical books. The book seems to be a good 
stepping stone for serious thinkers to special theosophical ideas. It is 
also a good thing that through our movement these new ideas are brought 
into Holland, as it shows to outsiders that we see the good in all these 
other movements and lines of thought. 


The outside public just now is quite taken up with the parliament- 
ary elections, which resulted in a strong majority for the clerical coalition 
—the hybrid coalition as an English newspaper called it—Calvinists 
and Catholics. It is to be feared that this strong party-government — 
will set in a strong tide of reaction; but on the other hand it will be useful 
in so far as it will set almost every intelligent Dutchman thinki 
about religious questions, especially as to the difference between real 
Christendom and political pharisaical Christendom; and who ni j 
but our movement here may have much protit from this increased 
activity in religious life ? à 
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Wo are now most of us taking holidays, in so far as gathering of 
new force and study for the next season may be called holidays. Any 
way we shall have to prepare the Dutch public for a good reception of 
Mrs. Besant, when she visits us in October next, as everyone of her 
visits ought to mark a fresh step forward in our numerical, but specially 
in our spiritual progress. 


H. J. v G. 


TRANCE. 


Tn this country the movement of thought continues to be progress- 
ive and is apparent on all sides. ‘The number of Societies with spirit- 
ualistic tendencies (spiritualistic being here taken in the general sense) 
js ever on the increase. The Society now in process of formation (for 
the study of Spiritualism) adds to its programme the study of philosophy 
and of comparative religion. It is significant that upon the basis of one 
ov the other of the three objects of the Theosophical Society many groups 
have been formed. The founders of the Theosophical Society seem in truth 
to have discovered the formula characteristic of the beginning of the 20th 
century and indicative of the birth of the sixthsubaace. The Headquar- 
ters of the Theosophical Society in France willbe closed on the 1st of July, 
to re-open the 15th of October in the happy anticipation of welcoming 
our revered President shortly after that date. We have reason on the 
whole to be satisfied with the last session—October 1908 to July 1909. 
The public lectures have perhaps not been quite so well attended owing 
to the refusal of the newspapers to announce them, but nevertheless a 
Ἔκ wave of interest and sympathy has brought to the Theosophical 

ociety many fresh adherents, and many inquirers who have aferwards 
attended the lectures regularly, or have joined the library. The last 
meeting, open to members of the Society only, was held on the afternoon 
of Sunday, June 20, when the General Secretary gave a detailed report of 
the Congress at Budapest. M. Cheyrier then spoke on the part the 
Society should play in the future. The literary department is doing 
well as always. A translation of Dr. Steiner’s Way of Initiation has 
lately been issued. Hirst steps in Occultism by H. P. B., with her letter 
- to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is in the press, and in the course of the 
- summer A Study in Consciousness by Annie Besant and a new translation 
of Isoteric Buddhism by A. P. Sinnett will be forthcoming. 


A. 


New ZEALAND. 


"own words an account 
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later to relieve them of the difficulty experienced by so many of our 
workers—in putting their thoughts into words for the benefit of others. 


H. H. 
CEYLON. 

As announced in my last, Mr. Woodward delivered a most lumin- 
ous lecture on the “Chain of Causation,” bearing on Buddhist meta- 
physics, before a very appreciative audience. He is a deep student of 
Buddhism and it goes without saying that he knew what he talked 
about. The next lecture comes off on the first Sunday in August. 
Mr. Davis will speak on that occasion on * Thought Power" These 
lectures are delivered under the auspices of the Hope Lodge at 
the Musmus School on the first Sunday of each month. The members 
study the Ancient Wisdom during the other three Sundays, and thus 
the Hope Lodge is quickly pushing forward the mission of the 
Theosophical Society in Ceylon. We have a most interesting visitor 
just now in our midst in the person of Mr. Spurgeon Medhurst. At 
one time he was a Baptist Missionary in China, and having worked 
as such for several years there Mr. Medhurst is entitled to speak 
with authority on China, the Chinese and their religious systems. He 
is much interested in Buddhism and he is very much in sympathy with 
the Buddhists; of course he isa member of the Theosophical Society and 
a very devoted one too. He is en route to Adyar. Being so much in 
sympathy with the Buddhists of Ceylon, he is putting in afew weeks of 
very useful work among local Buddhists which is very much appreciat- 
ed by them. The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon Medhurst/s visit to Ceylon and his 
association with the Theosophical Society and the local Buddhists have» ^ 
naturally made a flutter in the dovecot of the local Baptists. Friendly 
visits were exchanged with the Padres and their relationship is all that 
could be desired. Mr. Medhurst will however not let the grass grow 
under his feet. He preaches. to the Padres Theosophy in pyjamas! 
During his short stay in Colombo he gave about half a dozen public 
lectures, the first being on “ People I met” at the Musmus School It 
was a beautiful interpretation of Karma, Bhakti and Għana Yoga. 
Mr. Medhurst and Mr. P. D. Khan have some very important business 
in hand just now in connexion with the Buddhist Theosophical Society, 
and as soon as this is over Mr. Medhurst will leave for Adyar. Our 
Dutch friends will remember their fellow-worker, Mr. Huidekooper. 
This earnest student of Theosophy called on Mrs. Higgins at the Muswus : 
School during the early part of this year on his way to Holland from "ue 
Java on furlough. He returned during the latter part of last month to 
Java.. He touched at Colombo and looked up his friends of the Hope 
Lodge for a few words of greeting before the steamer resumed her journey τς 
to Java. He was present at the Convention at Budapest and gave us 
a glowing account of the most successful Convention ever held in Europe. 
According to him our dear President's presence was the key-note of its 
SUCCESS. : 

On August 2nd Reuter telegraphed to Ceylon the following mes- 
sage: *In the House of Commons, Colonel Seely, replymg to Mo. Perey 
Alden, said it was a mistake to suppose that the Buddhist Theosophical ET 
Society of Colombo represented the whole Buddhist community δὲ 
Ceylon. The Registrar had been removed from the Hall of the Society 
because his presence there tended to identify the Registrar too s 


with this particular Society εν 
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With reference to the above message the Times of Ceylon of August 
3rd, made the following reference : 


With reference to Reuter's message and the question in the House of Commons 
concerning the Buddhist Theosophical Society, Colonel Seely, the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, would seem to have been incorrectly informed of the facts. The 
Buddhist Theosophical Society was founded about 29 years ago by Colonel Olcott, 
and the large net-work of Buddhist schools which is in existence to-day is the result 
of the work of this Society. In the last census report Mr. P. Arunachellam said : 
* A better day appears to have dawned for Ceylon Buddhism, Thanks to Col. Olcott 
and Madame Blavatsky, the founders of the Theosophical Society, established in 

à Ceylon in 1880, truer ideas of Buddha's teaching have been spread, and a remarkable 
A revival has occurred undor leaders of high character. About 1885 the Buddhist 
| Theosophical Society, in consultation with Colonel Olcott, appealed to Government to 
secure the services of a Registrar to solemnisc marriages amongst Buddhists. His 
office was located in the rooms of the B. T. S., in Maliban Street, ‘The Registrar was 
nominated by the B. T. S., and his name on being submitted to Government was 
approved by Government. The first Buddhist Registrar appointed was Pundit 
Batuwantudawe. After his death the Society nominated Pandit  Kavirainc. 
At the noxt appointment tho Government Agent appointed his own nominee 
instead of carrying out the recommendation of the B. Y. S. The G. A. 
appointed a Vidane Aratchy, a petty headman, and at his death another petty 
headman was appointed to the post, and, curiously enough, all theso officers 
were .members of the D. T.S. The last headman is now holding his otlice at a 
rival Buddhist Society founded a few years ago by Mr. Dharmapala, who was 
connected with the Mahabodhi temple case in Indian, After thus tracing the history 
of the Registrar and coming now to the first portion of the message, it may be stated 
that, as a matter of fact, all prominent Buddhists of Coylon in the maritime 
provinces are members of the B. T. S., and, therefore, it is open to doubt if Colonel 
Seely is quite correct. With regard to the second portion of the telegram, whon 
the last Registrar was appointed he did hold his office at the Maliban Street quarters 
of the B. T. S., bui, as the man was not the nominee of the B. T. S., the Government 
ordered that he should hold his oflice somewhere else. He has moved into the rival 
Society’s rooms, where ho is still known as the Buddhist Registrar. 


The varieties of circumstance which influence [men's] reciprocal 
interests are so endless, that all endeavor to deduce rules of action from 
. balance of expediency is in vain. And itis meant to bein vain. For 
no human actions ever were intended by the Maker of men to be guided 
— by balances of expediency, but by balances of justice. He has therefore 
rendered all endeavors to determine expediency futile for evermore. No 
M man ever knew, or can know, what will be the ultimate result to himself, 
orto others, of any given line of conduct. But every man may know, 
“ἘΝ and most of us do know, what isa just and unjust act. And all of us 
may know also, that the consequences of justice will be ultimately the 

t possible, both to others and ourselves, though we can neither say 
ab s best, or how it is likely to come to pass. ; 


^ RUSKIN. 


| 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF LINGA WORSHIP. 


Though there is much in favor of the theory of the non-Aryan 
origin of Liüga worship, we are, as yet, not obliged to regard this 
theory as anything more than a hypothesis.  Lihga worship 
having: arisen in several parts of the world and being evident- 
ly something quite natural to primitive and even to more 
cultured man seeking for a symbol of the mysterious power of the 
creator of the universe, it is rather hard and, at any rate, not necessary 
to believe that the Aryans should not have conceived this idea before it 
was offered to them by some foreign mation: to the Greeks by the 
Phoonicians or Egyptians, and to the Aryan Indians by the Dravidians. 
A perusal of Professor Geldner's recent dissertation on the cosmogony 
of the greda’ shows that there was a current of thought in the Rgveda, 
and a strong one, which directly tended towards Linga worship. 


Professor Geldner calls attention to the fact that the verb jan ‘ to 
generate’ was for a long time the only expression for * create,’ “ until 
the theory of emanation found its way into cosmology and jan was 
replaced by the more expressive verb sj." “The ereation of the world,” 
he says, “is generation and birth. This poetical, naive idea dominates 
the ancient cosmogony and renders it possible to represent the mysterious 
process as a natural act and picture it to the mind by concrete symbols 
such as embryo, egg, liquor amni"? There was from the begin- 
ning a strong tendency towards monism, as is evident from the 
repented attempts to understand creation as mutual generation or 
as self-generation, but ‘father’? and ‘mother’ of the world always 
remained, be it as original potencies ὃ be it as the first outcome 
of some enigmatical One. As might be expected, the couple are 
designated differently. In X, 72, eg. they are Daksha and Aditi; in 
X, 90, Purusha and Viraj (mutual generation); in X, 94, Heaven and 
Barth. Tho latter is the oldest idea and the most popular one (T, 164, 
185, etc.). Now it is certainly surprising and significant that the most 
philosophical hymn of the Rgveda, the wonderful Nasadasiya-Stikta (X, 
129), is just the one in which the act of creation is more drastically than 
any where else figured by the process of generation, and that in the fifth — 
verse, which is so unmistakable that no interpretation, however forced, 
could ever efface its purport. 


1Zur Kosmogonie des Rigveda, mit besonderer. Berücksichtigung des Liedes 10, 
129 von Karl F, Gelduer, Universitiitsprogramm, Marburg, 1908. 
3 Quite distinct in Chandogya Upanishat 3, 19, 2. s í 
3 Foreshadowing the two avikrt? (non-products) of classical Sankhya. ( F. O. | 
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Was it not a very small step, under such circumstances, to proceed 
{ο a material symbolisation of the two potencies, or, if not of both at 
once, at least of the male principle which was, after all, the more impor- 
tant one in the general opinion ?! 
Tt is, however, quite possible that this step was favored and 
accelerated by some phallus cult already in existence among the original 
inhabitants of India when the Aryans appeared. For, though the inter- 
pretation of the Vedic shishna-devah as ‘phallus worshippers ' is not cer- 
tain, the existence of Linga worship among the ancient Dravidians is 


very probable. 
CN Dn. F. Orro ΒΟΠΠΛΡΕΠ. 


THE ETERNAL PILGRIM. gl 


I walk the earth, “ with graves below 
And stars above me " ; in my breast 
T eary, wheresoe'er I go, 
The burden of a deep unrest. 


For never sordid lusts that move, 

* Nor dreams that light, the house of clay, 
Fires of the hearth, nor breasts of love, 

. Shall give the immortal pilgrim stay. 


And when earth's richest feast is spread 

j To lure the spirit to its clod, 1 : 

a My soul is hungry for the Bread B τ 
| Amd thirsty for the Wine of God. 


Yet traffic I with merchants here 
* While o'er my head the stars grow dim, | 
Nor mark the heavenly dawn appear : * 
"Mid whispers of the Seraphim. 2 


Margaret Τι, LER. 


f to whom * tho world of the enjoyable below, ” in our 
m gun ip ayati, the active, tho enjoyer 


3 
i als 
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SIVAN AS NATARAJA. 


Some readers who are specially interested in the picture of 
Nataraja or Sivan, given in our July number (p. 525) have sent some 
additional notes on that deity which we publish here. 

First of all, Dr. Coom&üraswamy, whose note on the Nataraja picture 
came too late for insertion in the number asks us to add to our explanation 
the following: 

The concrete symbols carried in the hands are respectively a 
drum and a flame. The former represents creative sound, the latter 
destructive fire. 

The dance represents the activity of the Lord in the Universe. “He 
is the dancer, who like the heat latent in firewood, diffuses his power in 
mind and matter, and makes them dance in their turn." He is one 
with that Eros Protogonos of whom Lucian wrote when he said: 
“ It would seem that dancing came into being at the beginning of all 
things, and was brought to light together with Eros, that Ancient One, 
for we see this primeval dancing clearly set forth in the choral dance of 
the constellations, and in the planets and fixed stars, their interweaving 
and orderly harmony.” I think that the example in the Madras Musenm, 
which we illustrated, is finer than the examples in Paris, Copenhagen 
and Colombo. There are many such images in South Indian temples, 
but close access is usually impossible. One feature of interest may be 


noted in these figures—the presence of a woman's earring in the left 


ear. This is an indication, and the only indication, of the feminine 
side of the divine nature. Such ‘double’ images are raver than those 
in which the half-feminine form is more fully indicated (ardha- 
nárishvara). 

Another reader sends us the following shloka, especially sacred 
to Nataraja: 

εὔπεπισα AIRERA: TAAL 

TA TAY: TUTTI MATT | 

Raai aut pera usb a: d TRT: U 
Translated : 

“He who calls forth all the worlds plunged in woeful Samsara with | 
the sounds of his little drum; who, out of compassion, grants freedom 
from fear; who raises his bent lotus-like foot; the destroyer of fear in - 
those that seek refuge; signifying with his hand ‘This is the way to” 


liberation, inspiring confidence; who dances on the stage, bearing fire. — 


May he, the Lord of Dance, protect (us) !” 


det y: x 
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A third reader says that an occult explanation of the symbolic 
dance is that ‘Nataraja symbolises the rising and falling flame of pure 
Chit or Intellignee dancing in Akasha, in an inner cavity of the 
heart (or, according to others, the centre between the eyebrows), in deep 
meditation. It manifests in ‘Chidambara’ which is variously translat- 
ed as ‘the envelope of mind’ or as ‘Mind-Akasha’ with reference to 


ha-mayam kosham ; 


one of the meanings of Ambara=Ak&sha. (hrdy dk 
Matrayana Up VI. 27). Another draws attention to the great temple 
sacred to Natavaja, in the town called Chidambaram. 

Yet another explanation is given by some one of the ‘ dance’. 

` Natarāja is the God of dancers and actors because he is the Lord of the 

Great Stage called the World. According to this explanation the 
dancing aspect is only secondary and limited. 

Lastly we draw the attention of our readers to Dr. Schrader’s re- 
marks on p. 641 of our August number on the subject. 

We gladly make a note of these various opinions and data which 
prove that many of our readers take a real interest in the matter. In 
fact, all over South India Sivan ns Nataraja is a living reality in the 
hearts of the people and most fervently worshipped by great numbers. 

It would be easy to supplement and multiply opinions and re- 
ferences to the deity from books and texts ; that however is beyond our 
scope. A complete essay on Natarāja would be indeed valuable but just 
now we have no opportunity of doing more than merely drawing ntten- 
tion to this interesting figure in symbology and mythology and at the 
sane time living power in the religious thought of South India. 

J. v. M. 


How vo mEcowE A FuruRE BUDDHA, 
A human being, male of sex, 
Who Snintship gains, a 'l'encher meets, 
As hermit lives, and virtue loves, 
Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal, 
Can by these eight conditions joined, 
Make his most earnest wish succeed. 


- CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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REVIEWS, 
MYSTICAL TRADITIONS. 


This is the first of the publications of the International Committee 
for Research into Mystical "Traditions, and is dedicated * To the beloved. 
memory of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky by one of her grateful pupils." 


5 


Gratitude is a rave virtue in these days, when so many of those who owe 
more than life to Madame Blavatsky are seeking to destroy the Society 
she founded. Mis. Cooper-Oakley traces the history of the forms in which 
mystic tradition has been embodied, and shows how the colleges and 
corporations of Paganism were continued from the fourth century 
onwards in the associations and heresies of Europe; Mithraism and 
Manichwism with the remnants-of Gnosticism gave rise to the Albigen- 
ses, the Troubadours, and all their subdivisions; A mass of profoundly 
interesting information is gathered together on these points, and it is 
shown how Masonry plays its part in the same line of tradition, and 
how architecture manifests the knowledge of the mysteries, 

The second part of the book deals with secret writings and ciphers, 
and throws much light on the use of these. It hill be remembered 
what a great part ciphers play in the controversies which rage round 
the great Lord Bacon. "Phe book concludes with a large number of 
notes and references most useful to the student. 


A. B. 


THE ARCANE SCHOOLS: 

The name of John Yarker is familiar to all Masons, and his repu- 
tation as an authentic writer on Masonic and kindred subjects is well 
established. His labor of long years once again manifests in this new 
volume, which is a review of the origin and antiquity of the arcane 
schools with a general history of Free-masonry and its relation to the 
theosophic, scientific and philosophic mysteries. An octavo volume of 
over five hundred pages dealing with controverted matter js not an easy 
book to review. It is a very fine accumulation of material, well arranged 
and systematised, which in itself makes the book very useful. Of course 
there ave details thrown in which to the student of the oceult lore are not 
quite genuine, and even bits of information about recent events are not 
wholly correct. Thus the little information given about the origin of 
Universal Co-Masonry is inaccurate. The writer shows familiarity with 
the works of H. P. Blavatsky, and the theosophic student will see how the 
author's expositions are tinged by The Secret Doctrine. It isa consolation 
to note that, unlike many modern Masons, Mr. Yarker does not trace 
the origin of Free-masonry to the Operative Masons of Europe, but right 
back to Atlantean times. While perusing the work one feels that the 
writer would have rendered yet better service to Masonry had he been 
more familiar with the theosophie teaching as regards the earlier races. 


Though Mr. Yarker seems to believe in the Lemurian and the Atlantean 
εν AES AE 


! By Isabel Cooper-Oakley. Ars Regia, Milan. 5 DE 
* By John Yarker. William Tait, 3, Wellingtou Park Avenue, Belfast. 
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Races, his knowledge of them is not very deep, and apparently this has 

been an hindrance in his work of reaching the origin of Free-masonry 

and tracing its history unbroken. The work is divided into four parts: 

T. The Arcane Schools. ll. Operative and speculative. ITI. Speculative : 

Revival. IV. Ancient MSS. In addition to these there is a preface, an x 
introduetion and an index which might with advantage have been made ^ 
fuller and riche? ‘The book is worth perusing, and ought to be in every 


Masonic Library. 
p. P. W. 


THE THREEFOLD LIFE OF MAN. 
All those who study mysticism in the broader sense, as ἵν universal 
phenomenon instead of as the special and unique revelation of any indi- 
vidual writer or teacher, have to treat the subject as a comparative 
science. In the field of such © comparative study of mysticism the 
name and works of Jacob Boelune stand out in most conspicuous magni- 
tude. We are glad therefore to announce the reprint of one of Boehme's 
chief works, ata cheap price and of excellent execution—in a form 
acceptable and useful to the modern reader. The full title of the work E v. 
is “The high and deep searching out of the threefold life of man b 
through [or according to] the three principles; by Jacob Boehme alias 
Meutonicus Philosophus ; written in the German language Anno 1620; 

i Englished by J. Sparrow, Barrister at Law of the Inner Temple, London." 
This book was published in 1650. 


In a Publisher's Note Mr. C. 


J. Barker announces his intention to 
issue & reprint of the whole of Jacob Boehme's works in à complete 
edition, uniform with this first volume. THe also intends to reissue various 
English publications on Boehme. If Mr. Barker succeeds in executing 
his plan he will certainly be rewarded. with the gratitude of all English- 
reading students of mysticism. 
This present volume contains besides the reprint itself (covering 5+7 
pages) and a full index to the same (of some 65 pages) an interesting in- 
troduction of forty pages by the Rev. George W. Allen, anda brief synopsis 
of the contents and appendices giving complete lists of Boehme's works 
and their English. translations, as also of the MSS. left by D. A. Freher, = 
© Boehme's greatest, though put little known, expositor.” . q 
We wish every success tothe important undertaking commenced with 
this volume. Short of a direct, new and modern translation of Boehme 
to English this is the Dest'and most practical method of making him 
sily accessible to the general Anglo-Saxon public, and as far as the 
erial side of the reproduction is concerned the work has been done 


J. v. M. 


TRUE HINDOISM2 Le /- 4-2 
is a nice book well printed at our Vasanta Press and is the 
entitled “ First steps in the Yoga of Action") of a series named. 
i ae author, Μι. Rama Prasad, is a member of the i E 


ιν... 
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Theosophical Society and well known as a scholarly writer on Hindü 

metaphysics and kindred subjects. The book is divided into sixteen 

chapters and the earlier ones form very interesting and instructive read- 

ing. The later ones will appeal more to the metaphysical student. A 

book without a table of contents is an unusual thing in our days, but such 
"tre is the case with the one under review. It is a good book worthy of 

perusal by all Hindis. 

B. P. W. 


IDEALS OF PURITY. 
From the Anglo-American Book Company we have received a set 
of four well-printed and neatly produced little books on personal 
purity. They are all by the same author—Ernest Edwards—and are 
addressed respectively to girls, boys, young women and young men. 
| They are excellent little books for the purpose intended, which is to place E 
| before young people truths in relation to sex matters, and health gener- 
ally, which they ought to know and of which a false modesty frequently 
leaves them in ignorance, to their great peril. They are written in 
è simple and direct language but with excellent restraint, and give sound 
Fer adviee as to the proper methods of preserving purity, and emphatic 
m warning against practices injurious alike to body and soul Laying " 
{ stress on the importance of thought as the pre-requisite to control of 
action, these little books should be particularly welcome to the theosoph- 
] ical parent who desires to help sons or daughters through the period of 
; youth and early manhood or womanhood. : 


MES E. W. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.* 
We have received the Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the year ending June 30th, 1907. Τε 
contains 57 pages of preliminary official matter and 94 pages taken up 
| by the Report proper while the * General Appendix ` runs from page 95 
to page 726, a full index included. This ‘ Appendix’ which is profusely 
illustrated contains as usual a selection of highly important papers and 
essays on the most different scientific subjects, mostly as popular in form 
ο. as they are thorough in quality. It is mainly with this ‘Appendix’ r 
P that our interest lies, though the specialist will find much valuahle 
matter in the preliminary matter also. Of the twenty-nine papers included, —. 
written by the most competent writers of different nations, we quote the 
following tantalising titles: ‘On the properties and natures of various 
Electric radiations, ‘Geology of the inner earth,’ ‘Prehistoric Japan, - 
‘The origin of Egyptian civilisation, ‘The fire piston,’ ‘The origin of 
the Cannaanite Alphabet,’ ‘The Problem of Color Vision’ and * Marce- * 
ΐ lin Berthelot. Every time a new volume comes from the Institution 
we are filled anew with admiration for the magnificent way in which it 
fulfils its task of ‘advancing human knowledge `. 


Iya 


` te τ 


1 By Ernest Edwards. Anglo-American Book Company. Personal Puri 3 Pub 
cations 1/- net. : ἡ ine 
? Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908. - 
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THE GRADES OF LIFE. 


Under this title under which Mr. Sopote of Oxford has produced a 

. pamphlet of thirty-seven pages on Immortality. It takes the form of 
letters exchanged between student-friends and is, in effect, an argument 
for re-incarnation based on Pascal's theory of this life as a dream from 
which we awaken at death. The term re-incarnation is not used through- 

ont and the writer calls his theory Medialism, and builds it up very 
cleverly ; so, remembering that “the rose by any other name would 
smell às sweet” we can commenced Mr. Sopote's effort to our readers 
who may wish to interest a friend in the doctrine of rebirth under a 
new name. 


X. Y. Z. 


A FRAGMENT ON EDUCATION 


Though the author quotes as a motto for his book “ His subject was 
E the bore of all bores, Education, a subject without beginning, middle or 
end" his own work proves that epigram very unreliable. In fact we 
find many a fascinating page and many a brilliant phrase in this little 
work. A judicious philosophical spirit pervades the whole, the spirit 
that balances evenly and examines a problem from many a point of 
view—but that is not always, not often even, able to give definite conclu- 
sions and crystallised verdicts. Reading the various chapters one 
starts oneself musing on these vital topics and looks back on one's own 
younger years. Ono might even mischievously suggest that in the hands 
of younger people this is an excellent ‘manual for the criticism of parents 
and teachers. The book contains twenty-three chapters of which we 
quote as samples the following titles: ‘Theory and Practice,’ ‘The 
Ideals of Manhood,’ ‘The Training of the Intellect, ' Guilt and 
- — Punishment, ‘Education and the Individual’. We should like to 
i transcribe the whole list of them, but as space forbids that, we 
conclude this notice by quoting the opening passage from the 
chapter on ‘The Unsolved Problems of Education’, giving a good 
example of the writer's way of dealing with his subject and the broadness 
of mind with which he approaches it. 


_ "Throughout all this treatment of educational topics it has many times come 
‘to light how little finality there is in the treatment of educational problems. 
Whether we shall make education liberal or practical; whether wo roly on love or 
aras a motive ; how far we shall leave boys to themselves; how far we shall trust 
watch them ; whether we shall keep in view the cleverest boy in a class or 
he mo: upid ; these and a hundred similar questions have been raised but have 
= ποῦ been finally answered, It appears to me there is no final answer to them, 
? 0 ir oks on educational theory treat education far too much as an exact urb ; but 
i it is only exact within narrow limits. Given certain ends, we can say how to reach 

1 who is to give us our ends? The ends of life are all matters of dispute ; 

cts men’s views of life,” 


J. v. M. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE HINDUS, VOLUME I. 
UPANISHATS, PART I. MUNDAKA, MANDUKA (Scc) 
TRANSLATED BY SRISA CHANDRA VASU 


The well-known editor and commentator (translator) of Ashtadhyayz 
and S/ddhanta-Kawmaudi has begun another gigantic undertaking. The 
Sacred Books of the Hindus ave to embrace the older Upanishads, the 
more important works of the six Schools of Hindu Philosophy (including, 
among others, the commentaries of Vallabhüchàrya, Shrikantha, ete.), 
and the more important Smrtis, Vedahgas, Puranas, and Üpavedas. In 
the list of co-workers we read such names as Mahadeva Shastri (Mysore), 
Professor Ganga Natha Jha, Satish Chandra Vidyabhiisana, Dr. Coo- 
maraswamy, ete., which give a fair promise for the future of the under- 
taking. 

Part I of volume I which is now ready and before our eyes, compris- 
es two Upanishads, Mundaka and Mandükya, both with an English 
translation of Anandatirtha’s commentary. Throughout the work first 
the Samskrt original of the mantra is given, then a Samskrt-English 
vocabulary of all the words of the mantra, as they occur in the latter, 
but in their Pada form (Ze, without regard to Sandhi), then the Eng- 
lish translation, and, finally, Madhva's commentary and notes of the 
author mainly taken from Krsnacháarya Süri's Tika. This is a convenient 
arrangement. It was also a good idea to translate Madhya’s commen- 
tary, not only because it was not translated before, but also because 
it was high time to show to the English-reading public that the interpre- 
tation of Gankara is by no means the only one possible. One might 
object that after the Advaita interpretation first that of the Vigistadvaita 
ought to become known, but Ràmàanuja has—strangely enough-—not com- 
posed any Upanisad commentaries (if he had doneso, itis difficult to under- 
stand why they should not have been preserved), and the commentaries of 
his school, valuable though they be, are certainly not half so original as 
those of the founder of the Dvaita School. Madhvacharya is a highly 
interesting personality because of the exceptionally wide horizon of view 
he had. He is the only one of the great commentators who makes his 
extensive reading fruitful by comparing wherever he can, thus approach- 
ing more, perhaps, than any author before him, one of the first demands 
of modern literary research. t 

The translation before us is in prose, while Madhva's commentary 
is in verses. ‘This ought to have been mentioned in the preface. Tf we 
examine the first two pages of the translation of the commentary, we 
find the following. The bracket is used in a most misleading way. Tt ΣΥ 
should be employed only where the translator adds something. Butit 
is used for words of the text itself in lines 6 (‘when acting as Hotri 3 
priests’), 7 (‘when officiating as Udgiatri priests’) and in the middle of 
page 6 (‘They were not worshipped as the Supreme God’), whereas _ 

some half a dozen times the additions of the translator (or the T. 
commentary?) are not at all distinguished as such (line 2: “but are em 
ployed in a ritualistic sense :’ page 6 line 9: ‘in those times ; line 1 
‘also;’ line 18: ‘of the Truth about God’; ete). Page 5, 
. rend ‘any one’ instead of ‘anything’ (fenfsrq, čen any principle) 


1 Published by Sudhindra Nath Basn, at tho Panini Office, Baha 
bad. Price Re. 1-8.—(annual subseription, Rs. 12.). 
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‘devotees and Bhigavatas’ should be * Bhágavatas (or devotees’); line 16 
‘has been’ should be ‘is; line 18 ‘get the grace of’ is hardly an exact 
translation of yanata ; line 20 fll. both the č true’ have to be cancelled, 
while ‘in the Satyas (the Rik P) and in the Samans’ must become ‘in 
the true Samans, the bracketed references to Yajur and Atharva Veda 
: having to disappear as misleading; lines 24/25 ‘for whose sake they 
lay down austerities’ should be: “And which they declare (the goal or 
essence of) all austerities’ or: * And which all austerities profess (tend 
to)’; line 25 * Great Ones perform’ should be: ‘ People perform ; line 28 
before *(Gita, xv. 15), the following is to be inserted : * So also in the 
Bharata’; page 6 line 12 ‘love’ ought to be ‘ respect’; line 17 fll. should 
run: ‘Therefore there is in the Veda not such a thing as earlier or later 
(higher or lower), because from Hari the Horse-faced! all (religious 
literature) from the Rgveda down to (Sri-Madhva's) Anuvy&khyà has 
sprung; the then following words ‘therefore let all worship Hari alone’ 
should be: ‘Therefore through all (these religious works) let him (or: 
one should) worship Hari’; and the rest of the section is no translation 
at all but a paraphrase. 

The above is not said to discourage the translator, for pioneer 
work is never quite easy, and the book may still be useful to those who 
do not cave fora strictly philological translation, But Grica Chandra 
Vasu has shown that he can do much better work than this, and we 
therefore hope that the next parts of his Upanisad volume will become 
worthy of his earlier publications, which have been the delight of 
scholars like Max Müller. 

To those who would like some orthodox information about Sri- 
Madhvacharya, the pleasant book of Mr. C. M. Padmanabha Char enti- 
Wed The Life and Teachings of Sri-Madhvichirya may be warmly 
1 recommended. | 
------ F. O. S. 
NM PAMPHLETS. 

Le Dr. Th. Pascal, Premier Secrétaire Général de la S. T. de France. 
Price 50 centimes. Paris, Publications Théosophiques. This is a neat 
reprint from La Revue Théosophique Française, containing the biography 
of Dy. Pascal, together with a description of the cremation of his body. 
An excellent portrait forms the frontispiece. 

The Presidential Speech of the Second Sind Social Conference, by 
Bulehand Dayaram, p.a. This isa verbatim reprint of the said address 
which strikes a tone of lofty ethics and practical insight. The author, 
an old F. T. S. and President of the Hyderabad Municipality, here sub- 
mits thoughts and suggestions which we strongly recommend to all those 
who are interested in social reform in India. : 

The Annual Report of the Madras College, Mylapore, for the year 1908— 
1909, Madras, General Supplies Company, contains various data of 
‘interest and reports favorably on the future prospects for Samskrt 
education. 

* The Second Annual Report of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
"He year 1908, Bombay, records much exceedingly good and 


7277 Annual Report of the Madura Tamil Sangam, (in Tamil) 
ο activities of the past year. - 


P efer g to Vishnu as Hayagriva. This is perhaps not a very 
it must not be omitted therefore, 
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“Human Radio-Activity" provides an interesting discussion be- 
tween Commandant Darget and others. The Academy of Science is in 
receipt of communications from Darget which advance the theory that 
the human organism gives out rays similar in their action on the 
sensitive plate to the X-rays, and which he calls V-rays. His theory is 
that if the blank side of a sheet of paper with printed or written 
character on the other be applied to a sensitive plate, the whole wrapped 
in black and then red paper and held against the forehead for thirty 
minutes or an hour, the characters will be reproduced on the plate. 
M. de Fontenay claims that the same results may be obtained from an 
artificial source of moist heat resembling perspiration of the skin. He 
ys that the contact may be shortened by cold, dry atmosphere, and 
that better results follow from placing the characters in contact with 
the plate though some impression is made with paper reversed. There 
are many complex phenomena produced, all of which he thinks are but 
the result of the chemical action of the ink on the plate. He further 
contends that if plates could be so affected by human efliuvia, the hand- 
ling in process of manufacture would render plates fogged and useless. 
The subject is continued by Dr. Saint-Albin who comes out with his 
experience of wrapping a few exposed negatives in some red printed 
paper which left its impression of printing after being packed for 
several months. This he takes to be another proof of the action of 
printer's ink without any psychic force whatever. Mrs. Laura Finch 
then concludes with her belief in Darjet's V-rays, as a result of her 
experience in impressing plates without a chamera. She held a box of 


.fresh, unopened plates between her hands causing the two inside ones 


to receive an impression of the words on the slip of directions placed in 
the box without touching the plates. Fatigue and other abnormal 
physical signs led her to believe that she was transmitting energy from 
her own body. 

Other Contents; * A New Mediumistic Phenomenon” by Dr. Julien 
Ochorowiez; “New Séances with Eusapia Paladino” ; “ Characteristics 
of Kusapia Paladino’s Mediumship"; “Humbug in Psychic Photo- 
graphy”; “Concerning Physical Phenomena in Mediumship"; Gor- 
respondence, Echoes and News, Book Reviews. 

OnruEvs—(June)? 

Our Art-Circle is doing excellent work which of course will widen 
out in course of time. This number has two good illustrations “ Paolo 
and Francesca” and *Avalokiteshvara," which could have been more 
carefully printed. ‘There are some excellent poems by Edouard Schure, 
Diarmid, Clifford Bax, Franz Evers and L. M. Duddington. — “Art and 
Literature" by A. E. is continued, “ Art and Yoga in India" is a con- 
tribution by our friend Dr. Coomaraswamy while Anatolius writes on 
“John of Clairvaux”. Mr. Sidley, the Secretary of the Art-Movement 
opened the May meeting with a financial statement in which he demon- 
strated clearly that one cannot.serve Apollo and win the smiles of 


1 110, St. Martin's Lane, London. 
2 Tho Quarterly of the Art Movement of the Theosophical Society, Honorary - 
Secretary Mr. Herbert Sidley, Strathleven, Oakleigh Park, London, “το 
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Mammon. The H. P. B. Eodge has voted a donation for the expenses of 
the art-cixcle. 
Tur Mopern Review— (August) ! 

* The Ancient ‘Dignity of an Indian Farmer's Life " 18 a contribu- 
tion by Mx. Dvijadas Datta which shows that in ancient days agriculture 
was studied as a science and under the name of ' Varta’ stood side by 
side with metaphysics and theology. The Amarakosha gives * Vàrtà' as 
one of the names of the Vaishya’s occupation and puts ‘ arable farming’ 
above ‘cattle rearing’ and ‘commerce,’ and in rank and dignity the 
merchant was decidedly inferior to the farmer. What was tho political 
and social status of the farmer in ancient India ? Kings themselves 
looked after and cared for the agricultural class. See, for instance, the 
degree of solicitude for the prosperity of the farmer displayed by Rama 
in his conversation with Bharata whom he asks: “Is the country over 
which our ancestors ruled, well tilled to the very borders, and ave there 
plenty of cattle ? ... Do they get on without depending on the rainfall ? 
asova Are all the arable and cattle farmers pleased with thee ?" Then 
see how Kshatriyas were also directed to engage in agriculture: “The 
Kshatriya also should take to farming and thereby worship the Brah- 4 
manas and the Gods.” Nay even every Brāhmaņa during the period of h 
‘his Brahmacharya had to serve as a sort of farm apprentice under his 
teacher. Why, even the Lord Shri Krshna Himself and His brother 

- Balarama tended cows? The writer laments the lack of enthusiasm 
in modern India for this work and he exclaims: “O that we knew how 
much more acceptable it would be to the heroes we worship, if we tried 
more to follow their example in our lives than to extol them by words 
of mouth." 


$ Other Contents: “The Triumph of the Indians in Canada”; “Sip 
M Charles Malet”; “The Svadeshi and Boycott Movement”; “Aurangzeb”; 
“The fatal garland”; “The International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry—a lesson for India”; “Some Pages from the Diary of an 
Indian Student"; “Bee-Keeping”; “ Profits of establishing the Table- 
— Blowing Industry in India"; “Equal Rights"; “The Bengal Tech- 
nical Institute"; “Modern Education of the Hindi Woman "Ἢ “Dord 
ο Ripon”; Reviews of Books, Notes, οἷο. 


Mopern AsTROLOGY—( August) 3 a 
—. In “The New Age” Bessie Leo's contribution adds to the prevailing 
evest manifested in the coming of the Christ. The Zodiacal signs, indi- 
iting His advent before, are again significant at the closing of the 2000 
ar cycle reckoned by all astrologers as the regular interval between 
ensations, "Phe coming event is marked by signs of spirituality 
ae through various centres, foremost of which is the Theosoph- 
Society which is compared to John the Baptist crying: ^" Prepare 
e way of the Lord, make straight the path before Mim." Tt 
claims the new civilisation of the sixth sub-race with its added sixth 
of intuition, and free of all separateness and discord. A fow of 
‘pe now in incarnation called Uranians by astrologers possess the 
gain knowledge by intuition rather than by intellect, on 
-senso people must rely. The glorious opportunity to do — * 


Ms 


-À 
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pioneer work preparatory to His coming is offered to all who are capable 

of responding, while the younger members of this generation will be 
granted the privilege of witnessing the Christ in person, and aiding in 
His ministry. We may share the privilege of providing a proper 
environment to these Uranian children of the new temperamental 
characteristics, and abilities to penetrate anew world. In them the dual 
force of the heart and head will be united. The negative pole of aries 
and positive one of scorpio, as of to-day will be reversed in the future 
when occult powers will be used by positive aries and negative scorpio « 
—thus building seer-ship on lines of rigid purity. 

Other Contents: “ The Editor's Observatory” ; * Result of the Prize 
Competition on the Horoscope of Dr. Louiso Appol"; * News from 
Nowhere”; * The Foundations of Physical Astrology” ; “ The Zodiacal 
and Planetary Temperaments (V. The sign Taurus)” ; Correspondence, 
etc. 

Tuy Co-Mason—(July) ! 


Mr. E. H. Martin writes on * The Aims of the Alchemists" which 
provides an interesting reading. According to his view the alchemists 
always aimed nt the spiritualisation of matter and to them physical life 
was by no means a vile and worthless thing. They held that God in- 
tended always to produce gold which in their science stands for perfec- 
tion. That gold appeared but seldom because we failed in our business of — ^ 
removing those causes which arrested the development of the substance 
with which God worked. The only method to achieve this lay in separa- 
tion, followed by recreation. Hence arose their precept: “ Volati- 
lise the fixed; fix the volatile." The substance or “first matter" was 
“the soul of nature apart from its manifestations" which was virgin 
but is not so any longer. It has become “ the body of death.” but could 
be restored to that original pure state by the magic of enthusiasm, and 
self-sacrifice, and by the patient effort of brain and hand. So the alche- 
mists work on the physical plane with crucible and alembie, with stillatory 
and furnace, on the spiritual with prayer and fasting, with ceremony 
and invocation. The Hermetic maxim of ‘as below, so above’ was so is 
wrought into their being that they tried to produce gold out of lead, so 
that ultimately by the help of the fire of mind it would be possible to 
dissolve the compound ether of our soul and discover its foundation 
‘stone.’ Alchemy taught that ifthe change from imperfect to perfect 
metal was to take place quickly it must be by the help of man's intellect. 
When at last it is purified, the basic matter, of itself, attracts the solar — 
emanations and the union of the two principles once affected, the 
work of regeneration will proceed by its own momentum and lead would 
become gold, at which point the Magnum Opus of alchemy on the 
material plane was achieved. This was the aim of many of its professors. 
But the true aim of the real spiritual alchemist was the transmutation 
of the animal-man into the God-man. He was a practical mystic speak- 
ing in terms of chemistry because to him the processes leading to th 7 
regeneration of the ο soul and Roay were Beet identical with 
the processes leading to the regeneration of minerals. 
ue tO ther Conteris Db PE ihe Masters Chair"; * The ES lier 
Ramsay”; “The Book of Job”; “ Rite Francais ou. Moderne SS nbolic 
Trees; “Concerning Kuots, and Cords”; Reviews, News, ete. ag 
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The ‘Word of God’ having been nicely torn by modern Bible 
criticism, a similar fate seems to rapidly approach the ‘Three-fold te! 
Basket’ of the Buddhists. Professor R. Otto Franke of the University i 
e of Koenigsberg (Prussia), the native place of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, is preparing a Critique of the Pali Canon which is to prove 
! " (and doubtlessly wll prove) that a collection of the Buddha Word is a 
y chronological impossibility, there being “ nota shade of right in the 
: idea that our canon, as we have it, is authentical." The founda- 
tion of the said * Critique’ is necessarily a Concordance of the Gathas | 
D occurring in the Tripitaka', and the first instalment of this Concordance 
is the article entitled * The Suttanipata-Gathis and their Parallels, 
Part L; Uragavagga and Cülavagga " with which the Journal opens its 
present number. The ‘ Concordance’ is to be at the same time the 
indispensable foundation of a thoroughly scientific treatment of 
Pali Grammar which has been lacking as yet, the only work of that 
kind in existence (by Professor Kuhn, Munich) calling itself modestly but 
appropriately not a * Pali Grammar’ but ‘Contributions to Pali Gram- e 
mar, The ‘Concordance,’ to judge from what 16 before us, promises n 
inter alia the following services. lt will prevent a falsified proportion 
of majority in the case of grammatical forms which may be re- 
gistered as occurring in a number of texts and passages, but ave in reality 
always found in the same (or nearly the same) Gatha only. Lt will, 
further, be immensely useful to metrical research by enabling us, 
e.g. to determine that a certain Gàthà must not be rectified by some 
conjecture, it having already been metrically wrong from the begin- 
ning. It will show that reminiscence of sound is the root out of 
which many Gathis have grown. It will prove beyond doubt that the 
canon swarms with contradictions both fornial and substantial. It will 
show that already when the canon was compiled there was no agree- 
ment as to the real origin of those sayings which tradition would make 
us believe to be the very word of the Buddha. For, many a saying 
which is attributed to the Buddha in one text, is ascribed to one of his 
disciples in another, whereas, in a third one it is put into the mouth of 
- some celestial being, and again in another into that of a monk of some z 
former Buddha, ete. The canon is full of frozen phrases which appear b 
over and over again (often where they are quite inappropriate) to fill some 
gap in the verse. “Itis unthinkable that the fascinating Buddha who 
cared for the contents and not for hollow words, could have repeated 
- ad. nauseam such trivial, trite phrases." Another exceedingly important 
clement in the making of the canon is the catch-word. 15 constantly 
seduces the authors of the canon to deviate from their subject. Here , 
gain we have a scholastic feature which is foreign to original thinking. 
How can one believe that in such passages we hear the great Buddha, 
any single thinker at all, speaking uniformly!” The * Concordance" 
‘may be imagined, a most painstaking work, the preparation of which 
have engaged its author for many years, and it is as scrupul- 
te asa scientific work can ever be. It has, besides, the 
ig the work of a scholar who is easily the first authority 
the field of Pali philology. However, whether the 
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conclusions the professor draws from his Concordance, will be all 
acceptable, is another question. We are afraid that his passion will 
induce him in more than onc case ‘to pour out the baby with the bath’ 
as the Germans say. 

: Jarl Charpentier continues his “Studies in Indian Narrative 
Literature”. This time it is the Matanga-Jataka (Játaka No. 475) which 
is examined and compared with the corresponding Jaina story of the 
Uttarajjhayana (ch. xii). The result is not quite as satisfactory as in 
the case of the first study. 

There is, further, a long article, by Ludwig Venetianer, on * Origin 
and Meaning of the Readings from the Prophets,” ie, the traditional 
reading, ab certain occasions, of certain sections of the Bible, especially 
the Prophets. The writer compares the sources of the first three 
centures with the present-day use in both the Catholic Churches, 
apparently with good success. 

Other Contents: “Tables of the Pronouns and Verbs in the three 
languages of Lahoul,” by A. H. Franke; “A collection of Persian and 
Arabie manuscripts in India” by T. Bloch (calling attention to the 
Oriental Public Library at Bankipore) ; “The Canaanite and the South 
Semitic Alphabet" by Fr. Praetorius. ‘There are also four annual re- 
ports: on the progress of Semitic, Abessinian and Sabeo-Minwie, Old 
Testamental, and Egyptological studies. 

Mind, A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy, edited by 
Professor (4. F. Stout. April, 1909. 

The number opens with a paper on “Solipsism” by F.C.S. 
Schiller. What is Solipsism ? “It may be best defined perhaps as the 
doctrine that all existence is experience, and that there 1s only one ex- 
perient. The Solipsist thinks that he is the one.” Starting from this 
definition, the writer tries to show that very many philosophers are 
Solipsists or at least Cryptosolipsists whose view needs Solipsism 
for its logical completion. As such Aristotle, Berkeley, Hume, Locke, 
Descartes, Fichte, Lotze, and others are enumerated. The article has a 
strong smell of Oxford school wisdom and shows, at any rate, that much 
confusion could be avoided if Indian philosophy were not so stub- 
bornly ignored by Western professors of philosophy. Tt is not difficult 
to imagine that Vedanta is, to the writer's mind, a “distressing sort of 
philosophic megalomania.” The paper ends, as might be expected, with 
a hymn to Pragmatism by which theory (that no idea is ‘true’ that 
does not * work’) Solipsism is eo ipso condemned, though not refuted. 


There follows a continuation of a sympathetic criticism, by Pro- 
fessor Baillie, of “Professor Laurie's Natural Realism.” The paper is 
engaged with the Ontology of the distinguished deceased who was, no 
doubt, one of the most original thinkers England has ever produced, 
though his indebtedness to several ancient philosophers and at least one 
modern one is much greater than his critic seems to be aware of. 
Knowledge of the Absolute is not possible by demonstration, but only 
by ‘rational intuition,’ as he calls the, highest level of knowledge: 
(See our previous review). This intuition is the highest point of fusion 
of subject and object in human knowledge, but it still preserves in a 
certain sense the essential distinction of subject and object. Our finite 
individuality is within the * all-one' which 18 & * transcendent’ whole im- 
measurably beyond us. The nature of this relation of the One and the 
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m Many is the subject of the profound Meditations VIXI. “If Tam 
0 exiled from God, how can I hold converse with Him ? If T am in identity 
with God, how could the question of God ever aise P" The ‘separate- 
ness,’ ‘limitation,’ ‘conditionedness’ of individua is due to a factor in 
1 ' the Absolute which our author calls ‘negation’. Finite individua are 
» God's ‘opposite,’ God's ‘other,’ they are < God and God-not.’ Tho 
Absolute as such is solely ‘affirmation’. By negation finitude is ‘saved’ 
ο from annihilation in the Absolute. By negation the individual is capa- 
^ ble of ‘resisting’ God. Better to admit that finite individuals can and 
: do ‘resist’ God and ' God's purposes,” than accept the conception of a 
e ‘fated world. The individual opposes God, but he does so by the very 
conditions of God's creative method. For “ God is a spirit but a spirit 
x in difficulty,” “from which he is slowly extricating himself." Our task 
m as men is to co-operate with Him, and “sympathise with Him" in His 
ή struggle as He sympathises with us in ours! — Evil appears where nega- 
tion remains as an irremovable factor. It is detined-as “the failure of 
God-creative to realise the ideal of the individual and of the whole on 
, the plane of being man occupies." In inorganic existence the creative 
2 end appears to be nearly attained, but in the case of man the Absolute 
has hopelessly failed, his very ideals being impossible of fulfilment. 
Man is “ God's greatest, strangest, divinest and most deplorable work." 
The strength of negation, the impotence of God, nowhere shows itself 
so palpably than in Death which is a “ profoundly immoral and 
glaringly irrational event.” In a curious contrast to this statement, tho 
last Meditation gives not only a defence of individual immortality, but 
even a more complete one than seems to have been given before by any 
philosophical author. ‘The idea of reincarnation, however, seems not to 
play a great part in it, our author's idea of immortality being simply 
that man, ¿f he succeeds in passing through the ordeal of the tomb, is 
planted safely and for ever, with all his self-conscious completeness 
assured, in n realm of eternal life. Here Christianity is paid its 
tribute, There are, however, thoroughly theosophical ideas in this last 
Meditation, ns may be scen from the following quotations: “The 
continuance of life beyond the grave may depend on the extent to 
which the potential in each man has here become actual”; “he who 
— has not found eternal life here will not, it may be said, find it here- 
s after”; “aman striving after union with God here and now is ipso 
facto making himself immortal, in-as-much as he is bringing his finite 
"spirit within the very life of the eternal spirit, and his being borne 
... along in the eurrent of that which cannot die ". 
-  — *On certain Objections to Psychology,” by T. Loveday, is engaged 
with the following arguments: (1) that psychology cannot exist except 
a tissue of deceptive fictions; (2) that it cannot exist as an empirical 
stud; (3) that certain parts of it are possible only as a branch of 
een: 
j efleetive Judgment," by R. A. C. Macmillan, is a very able 
duction to Kant's Critique of Judgment, showing, inter alia, 
in] criticism that Kant has violated the nature of feeling by 
n of intellectual cognition, is decidedly wrong. 
ollow two discussions: “ Mr. Rashdall’s Defence of Personal 
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' Elisabeth Severs, while ‘Ghosts’ is an interesting newspaper cutting on — 
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limitation of the power of God, in order to solve the problem of Evil, 
and holding that the Absolute consists of (!) God and the souls with 
their respective merely subjective experiences) by John Watson, and 
“ Mr. Haldane on Hegel's Continuity and Cantorian Philosophy” by 
R. A. P. Rogers. 


From the Review of Philosophical Periodicals we may mention 
that the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods has 
no less than four articles on the problem of time; further that a 
German (R. Hennig) tries to explain double personality by the alter- 
nating activity of the two halves of the brain ! 


Vhe Indian Antiquary, February, March, April, 1909. 


There is hardly anything in these numbers calling for general interest 
excepting perhaps the “Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western 
Tibet” communicated in the original and the English translation by 
the indefatigable missionary A. H. Francke, and Mr. H. A. Rose’s ac- 
count of “ The Chuhas or Rat-children of the Panjab "—microcephalous 
idiots found in the company of faqivs of the Shah Daula Sect. Mr. Rose 
also contributes some more Panjabi songs, and there is a continuation 
of Mr. V. Venkayya's “Ancient History of the Nellore District," also 
an obituary notice of Professor Richard Pischel who died in Madras in 
December last. 1 


Dn. F. Orro Scunàpzn. 
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Adyar Bulletin, Adyar, August, 1909. The * Headquarters’ Notes ` 


string of prospective visitors to Adyar, some sixteen people who are 
coming out in the antumn in order to pay a short winter visit to India, 
or to stay there for a few years on the students’ scheme. Mr, Lead- 
beaters monthly contribution is about ‘Small Worries,’ describing 
the promiscuous frenzies of the currents in the astral body of a confirmed 
worrier, ‘with a multiplicity of little whirlpools and eross-eurrents, 
all battling one against the other in the maddest confusion’. ‘These 
tiny centres of inflammation which thus cover the whole astral body are 
to it very much what boils are to the physical body’. : Kate Browning j; 
contributes * Adyar Sketch, No. IIT’ on ‘The Adyar River’, a poetic and 
true doscription of its marvellous beauty. A few poems are given 
amongst which is a reprint of an early production by Mrs. Besant on 
‘Tine Prayer, very effective. The ‘Daughters of Europe” by Nina de 
Gernet is concluded, giving an instalment of the same rapid and vivid. 
qualities as before. ‘The Lesson of Love' is an ethieal allegory by 


the subject. ‘Theosophy the World Over’ concludes the number. 


Theosophy in India, Benares, m 1909. The number isab 

of 54 pages. It opons with * The Monthly Message’ as usua 

notes seem to reflect aspects of Indian temperament with a fidelity 
η ο. 16 * 
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a makes it worth while meditating over them. I. J. S. reports notes on a 
E lecture by Mrs. Besant on ‘Sacraments’ in which we find this opinion: 
H: «Phe reformation by doing away with the sacramental character of the 
1 ceremony has degraded marriage to a mere contract, and thus divorce 
h has become easy in Protestant countries.” Hedwig S. Albarus continues 
νο ©The Ethies of Buddhism’. Pilgrim writes ‘To the Pilgrims on the 
E, Path '—a little ethical sermon on love, peace and purity that we “ may 
y attain to the Rshi's wisdom, the Bhakta's love and the Yogi's bliss". * Our 
A Wandering President'is the title of the paragraphs telling the latest 
pe news about Mrs. Besant. Moti Lal Misra writes ‘A Theory of Concen- 
b tration, in which he says: “Tt is too late to imagine that the heart is 


the place where this work of concentration is carried on. It is done in 
the brain, which is entirely distinct and separate from the heart". ‘The 
writer then proceeds to describe the brain, its cells and the electric 
processes in them. Mr. Arundale, the Principal of the C. H. C., writes 


5, on ‘Education and the Theosophical Society’. He exhorts the Indian 
: mombers of the Theosophical Society “ποῦ to let this year pass without 
2 trying to vitalise the educational movements throughout the country”. 


He also proposes that at the next Convention of Benares the educational 
problem shall be discussed and that an effort “be made to make the 
coming year a year of far-sighted preparation of those young souls 
whose karma it may be to share in the inauguration of a new epoch, of 
progress and of service”. Nassarvanji Μ. Desai begins an article called 
‘Notes of Study in the Zoroastrian Yasna’. News, notices, reviews, 
ete. fill up the number, the review of the Magazines being specially 
Br extensive. 
The Central Hindà College Magazine, Benares, July, 1909. ' In the 
“Crow's Nest" gives the month's news and B. continues his * Religion and 
Morality—a Dialogue,’ but we must confess that this month’s instalment 
is very long-winded. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy writes a note on 
tWxünetion' drawing attention to the fact that consciousness has 
been described as threefold by psychologists: subliminal, normal and 
supraliminal ‘Hindi Chemistry’ is a short paper by Devi Dial. 
E ‘Mrs. Besant's mission in India ", by an Indian nationalist, is reprinted 
from The Indian Review. The Shri Pratap Hindü College of Kashmir 
nt Srinagar appeals for a lakh of rupees to help its work. The results 
of the prize definition of the word ‘Nation’ are given but the definitions 
: nre not so interesting as the note that accompanies them. Tulsi Ram 
— Misra has a short article on * Kalidasa, Bhavabhüti, Bharayi’ discours- 
ing on their merit as pocts. The number contains also. some minor 
matter, 
$ Sons of India, Benares, July, 1909. In ‘Sowing the Seed, we find 
remark that for India ‘a national song is a more valuable factor 
n than a national flag,’ Speaking of Bande Mataram tho writer says: 
“To our European taste it is set in too pathetic a tone to arouse the en- 
thusiasm which is its chief function,” G.S. Arundale writes about ‘The 
Empire Movement in England’. * Medical Inspection of Schools and 
os’ is an unsigned article suggesting that Sons of India might help 
lishing this sorely needed mensure in India. Appalling statis- 
of poverty ave given in it as applying to London. Francesca Arundale 
"ου. ‘What is Education. A pathetic and sad 
OW: B. As are there not, who have all joy of 
eary wait for employment in Government 
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offices? Alas for the nation that turns its ploughshares into pens and 
its sturdy peasants into scribbling clerks!” 

The Message of Theosophy, Rangoon, July, 1909. Bhikkhu Silacara 
writes on ‘ Taking the Precepts,’ a very readable article ; and Nasarvanji 
Fey M. Desai contributes an essay on ‘The Divine Law. The reprint 
= from our pages of. Johan van Manen’s ‘ Esotericism in Buddhism’ is 
brought to a conclusion and the * Potthapada Sütta' is continued. Some 

correspondence and ‘ Notes and News’ follow. 


Lheosofisch Maandblad voor Nederlandsch-Indié, (Dutch), Surabaya, 
July, 1909. A short editorial tells us, that this valiant magazine has 
changed from being private property into a belonging of the newly formed 
Dutch East Indian Sub-Section of the Dutch Section. The editorial staff 
remains unchanged, however. Mrs. Besant’s, Rama Chandra is con- 
tinued. W. de F. writes about ‘The One all-pervading Existence"; J. A. B. 
about ‘Why we come together, words with reference to White Lotus 
Day, and A. B. K. translates from the English a Chinese story called 
‘The impatient Student.’ ‘Ancient Mexico’ is brought to a conclusion, 
after a long gap of pralayic disappearance. D. v. H. L. contributes a note 
concerning a calculation by ‘an English astronomer Walter R. Old’ 
and is inclined ‘to insert a theosophical note of interrogation’ after 
a Old's decision ‘that Rama must have been born in February 1761, B. C^ 

Curious to see so old a name in our movement as Walter R. Old’s; [no 
pun, please!] introduced as that of a ' scientific outsider. Many minor 
matters fill the number, amongst which we notice specially a department 
for * Theosophy in Many Lands.’ 


Pewarta Théosophie (Javanese amd Malay), Buitenzorg, July, 1909. 
The report of the Congress of Semarang is continued as also the 
Javanese translation of Light on the Path. Mr. Labberton’s excellent 
Article on ‘Theosophy in Islim’ is translated into Malay, under the 
title of ‘Tasaoef’ and some questious and answers are published. 
Tarima kasih banjak, tuwan Redakteur; isi itu di bahasa welanda 
ada terlalu bagus. 


EUROPEAN. 

The Vahan, London, July, 1909. The number opens with the 

Annual Report of the General Secretary of the Theosophical Society 

a % in Great Britain, and a number of official notices and news items. 

Κὼ Then Dr. Coomaraswamy's * Art and Svadeshi' is reprinted. from the 

C. H. C. Magazine. A new Section * Books and Magazines’ discusses new 

publications and has much good to say of Chesterton's Orthodoxy, 

In ‘Correspondence’ M. Charles takes exception to a statement hy 

the Editor of Orpheus “that the Theosophical Society should be a 

Brotherhood of Mystics”. His argument is: “The vast majority 

of our ‘ Fellows’ make no assertion to be Mysties, or Dwellers in the 

Shrine, They are either students or disciples, beginners on the path sa 

1 of wisdom or love...... people [who] require many rules, and still make. E 

| very many mistakes.” . 

The Lotus Journal, London, July, 1909. The number opens with 
various small paragraphs, among which we are glad to find a kind 
| recommendation of πιο Theosophist. Chitra writes a letter from Adyar 
to her ‘Dear Lotus-Buds' while Mr. Leadbeater has sent three 
snapshots (admirably reproduced) of views in The Adyar Headquarters’ 

grounds together with explanatory letterpress. ‘The Wood of | 
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Unselfishness ' is a little parable, signed Weller Van Hook. ‘The Fox’ 
is a little sketch by Galahad. Init we find the statement: “In reality 
the fox is one of the greatest friends man has. His place in nature is to 
prevent the over increase of rabbits, hares, sparrows, moles, rats, mice, 
beetles, squirrels, hedgehogs, etc., etc... The wolf seems to have been the 
animal ‘designed’ to prevent the over increase of the fox. And since 
man has obliterated the wolf (at any ate in Great Britain) it seems 
that he has incurred a karmic debt to keep the fox within bounds!” 
R. L. ©. contributes ‘A providential Escape. ' The Round Table’ 
brings some correspondence and we find a very pessimistic but by no 
means bad poem by a sixteen years old author, T. D. S. . Elisabeth 
Severs writes on ‘Growth’ giving a first instalment. Phyllis E. 
Radcliffe describes ‘Australian Cockatoos’, and ‘Our Younger Brothers’ 
Page’ on ‘ Kindness to Animals’ concludes the number. 
: Revue Uhéosophique Française (French), Paris, June, 1909. Annie 
. Desant's little life-sketch of H. P. B. in our ' ‘Theosophical Worthies ’ 
| series is translated and a good photograph of her reproduced on the first 
| .page of the number. Leadbeater's ‘Nature Spirits’ is concluded. Then 
comes a translation of Alba's (Anna Kamensky's) ‘Enthusiasm and po 
Fanaticism’ after which follow some questions and answers, mainly . ¢ 
signed C. W. L. . A. B. (lech) gives an enthusiastic account of the Budapest 
Congress, H. P. B.'s‘ Theosophical Glossary’ is brought nearer to completion 
by another ten words and Commandant Courmes contributes his usual 
notes about the movement in and outside France. 


Bulletin Théosophique (Wrench), Paris, July, 1909. A charming report 
of the Budapest Congress by Gaston Revel fills half the number. Next 
r= comes the programme for that new and most interesting branch of the 
Order of Service called ‘The International Unity League’. Mrs. Besant’s 
itinerary in France in October and November is given in detail and some 
smaller notes complete the number. 

Annales Théosophiques (French), Paris, Vol. I., No 2. This interesting 
quarterly, bringing exclusively original French papers—mainly lectures 
delivered before Lodges of the Theosophical Society, by members and 
non-members of the Society—contains this time three contributions. 
| Albert Jounet has a very interesting paper on ' The Synthesis of Orient 
and Occident’ giving a very sympathetic exposition of what he calls στ έ 
Esoteric Christianity. One phrase we quote: “ What France must do 
is to wrange the permanent congress of religions." M. G. Chevrier con- 
tributes a thoughtful essay on ‘The fundamental Conceptions of 
Theosophy’. The paper is reprinted from shorthand notes and reflects 
the easy olegance of its author's eloquence. As all other productions of 
| Mr. Chevrier it is extremely worth reading. The writer affirms that 

there ἐν a theosophical doctrine” and then describes its scope and 
contents. A short essay on Buddhism by Madame Fiametta Nabonnand 

concludes the number. 
Y La Revue Théosophique Belge (French), Brussels, July, 1909. The 
Adept letters’ are continued and Mrs. Besant’s recent London lecture 
; on ‘New doors opening in Religion, Seience and Art > is translated. 
Jean Delville concludes the "number with an article . entitled 

How Jesus has become the Christ’. 

Théosophie (French), Antwerp, June, 1909. W. H. M. Kohlen * 

continues his musings on ιο Voice of the Silence and P. J. van Halle 


τ 
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contributes a.few pages on * Self-mastery '. Both contributions are of an 
ethical nature. 3 


Theosophia (Dutch), Amsterdam, July, 1909. Colonel Olcott's Old 
Diary Leaves ave continued as is also W. G. Leembruggen's paper on 
‘Ancient Wisdom corroborated by Recent Science’. Then come two 
big instalments by Mrs. Besant, a continuation of her Introduction to 
Yoga and the translation of her London lecture on * The Deadlock in 
Religion, Science and Art’. H. G. van der Waals continues his Hitopadesha 
translation and contributes a long and original review of Dr. Boissevain's 
new Dutch translation of the Bhagavad Gita. As an illustration à 
curious mediumistie drawing is given, well reproduced in several colors, 
but ihe accompanying letterpress 18 insufficient. Mrs. Windust 
describes the Budapest Congress. There is also some minor matter. 

De Theosofische Beweging (Dutch), Amsterdam, July—August, 1909. 
The number contains almost exclusively official notes and news, amongst 
which are the decisions of the last Convention at Amsterdam, a report 
of the Budapest Congress and some correspondence pointing out the 
desirability of teaching at least the elementary notions of science in the 
Lodges of our Society to those who study Theosophy withont such 
preliminary knowledge. 

Sophia (Spanish), Madrid, June, 1909. Rafael Urbano contributes 
some spirited remarks on * Eternity ' as suggested by White Lotus Duy. 
This is followed by the second half of a translation from H. P. B. on 
‘Progress and Culture’. J. Rojido Moreira writes (five pages) on * God". 
‘The theatre of the Soul’ is translated from the French, from Jean 
Finot. M. Roso de Luna brings an interesting quotation on the 
mysteries of the number 7, under the title * The number 7 and the positi- 

‘sts’. He calls ‘the poet of the heavens, Camille Flammarion ` a 
positivist, but is that right? M. Romera Navarro has a substantial 
article on ‘Feminism and Religion, concluding that “the religions are 
little by little and very slowly changing their hostile attitude with 
which they have in no small measure increased the oppression of the 
unfortunate sex.” Carolina Coronado gives the first half of an article 
on ‘Sappho and Saint Theresa of Jesus,’ an exceedingly interesting 
article. 

Teosofisk Tidskrift (Swedish and Norwegian), Stockholm, June 
1909. The Adyar Headquarters’ picture is going the round through the 
Magazines and has now arrived nt this number. A. Z(ettersten) writes 
a bright little sketch to accompany it. Dr. John McLean’s ‘The Golden 
Keys’ is concluded, having been translated from The Uheosophist. A 
first instalment is given of a translation from Thomas E. Sieve, called 
‘The Occult Arts of Teaching and Talking no A. Κι describes the Buda- 
pest Congress. 

Bollettino della Sezione Italiana (Italian), Genoa, June, 1909. A 
splendid portrait of H. P. B. forms the frontispiece and Teresa Ferraris 
writes:a long and loving accompanying article. ‘On Revelations" by 
A. B. and C. W. L. is translated from our pages and * What is the 
'Pheosophieal Soeiety P'U by C. W. Leadbeater from The Adyar Bullet 


Professor Penzig writes at some length about * The International Mysti 


Theosophical Society ` Our colleague is kind enough to recommend 
The Theosophist to its readers and to devote considerable space to tha: 
purpose. Grazie tante ! . 
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AMERICAN. 

The Lheosophic Messenger, Chicago, June, 1909. This number is a 
special Masonic number, giving as a supplement an interesting and well- 
printed picture of Lord Bacon. ‘The Aum IV’ opens the number 
(W. V-H.). Then comes an article by B. P. Wadia on ‘Masonry 
in India’ giving among other things details about the Lodge 
‘Rising Sun of India’ at Adyar with illustrations of its temple. 
‘Higher Ceremonial Worship’ is another contribution by W. V-H. 
E . and the next one ‘Theosophy and Masons’ is unsigned as 
? 

1 


are also two fragments on ‘The Night’ and ‘The Day’. The 
following two articles are by C. J. and deal with ‘Masonry and the 
Hleusinian Mysteries’ and with ‘Rudyard Kipling and Masonry in India’. 
; The latter article explains the difficulties in and meanings of that very 
τω effective and striking poem ‘The Mother-Lodge' which is reprinted a 
a few pages further on in the number and is so typical of Kipling’s earlier 
: Indian moods. A. A. P. is responsible for a paragraph on * Fort Wayne 
; Scottish Rite Cathedral’ (illustrated) after which ‘The Object of 
| Co-Masonry' by Mrs. Besant is reprinted. ‘The Religion of Masonry’ 
2) is another reprint (from a book, by Haydon) as is also Mr. Leadbeater's 
Ντ ‘Reminiscences of H. P. B.'—originally forming the introduction of 
ἂς Mr. Π. Whyte's little book on H. P. B. Μι. Claude Bragdon writes 
ο (with many illustrations in the text) on ‘The Theosophy of Architec- 
Ἷ ture,’ giving a first instalment on * Unity and Polarity’. B. P. Wadia 
N contributes an ‘Adyar Letter’ and 8. M. P.a‘ Benares Letter. Then 
1 comes Mr. Leadbeater again, first with a sheaf of answers to many 
y questions and secondly with the concluding instalments of his,‘ Lost 
E Souls’ (reprinted). Albert P. Warrington reminds us of the early days 
AMT of the Society and the atmosphere of joyous enthusiasm and intense 
S belief in the Masters that then prevailed. His article is called * The 
E Masters’. One more article is to be mentioned, ‘Beowulf, the old 
: English Epic, by Hellen Crawford, in which it is interpreted as the 
story of cosmie struggle and individual strife between good and evil. 
Many of the above articles are short, sometimes a page or less in length, 
only a few being veal long articles. The nearly thirty remaining pages 
nre filled with a most variegated and at the same time most interesting 
and lively collection of News, Reviews, Literary Notes, Reports of 
- branches and propagandists, scientific Gleanings, stray paragraphs, and 
matter for children. Of the last named the story of ‘Chatta and the 
Buddha’ by C. J. should be mentioned apart. 
The American Theosophist, Albany N. Y., June 1909. C. Jinarája- 
dasa opens the number with an article on ‘The religions of India,’ pitch- 
; n the Nirvana-annihilation theory. Adelia H. Taffinder concludes 
"he Mystic Value of Numbers’. Mr. beadbenter's analysis of the now 


tral Plane'.: The Mditor continues his article on ‘The Evolution of 
s' and this, second, instalment is on ‘Tolerance’. "The series of 
nees of * Psychic Manifestations in daily Affairs’ is continued and 
Lowrie writes on * Personal Liberty and Theosophy’. Finally 
e notes, some questions and answers and some gleanings 
t periodical literature. i 
eosifi a (Spanish), Havana, May, 1909. The number contains 
) celebration of te Lotus Day at Havana, εν short article 

otes vs, tho continuation of tho article on ‘The 
4 TA 


wms vision is abstracted under the title of * Dangers and Delusions of 
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Law of Cause and Effect, a question and answer by C. W. Leadbeater 
from Lhe Theosophic Messenger, another short article on * The purpose of 
our Work' from the same source and the beginning of an article on 
* God-conscience ’. 


Luz Astral (Spanish), Casablanca, Chili, numbers for April and 
May 1909. These contain the usual variety of well chosen extracts and 
translations from theosophical writers. 


Estudios Orientales, (Spanish), Valparaiso, June 1909. After a 
short editorial sounding the note of enthusiasm and work there is an 
article on * Man and his Principles’ signed Airon. The Lob-nor Lodge 
concludes its. paper * The Human Problem studied in the Light of 
Theosophy.’ It is signed Armand le-Prefair. From the Atlante 
Lodge comes a paper on ‘The Gospel of Theosophy’ and Josar writes 
on ‘The influence of Theosophy on Life’. Another short article is * Virtues” 
by Neko. In the notes and jottings some excellent matter is found 
but the editor who is too ingenious in speculating on the initials of our 
friend B. P. Wadia. He writes in connexion with a Headquarters’ 
Note in the February Adyar Bulletin. “When we notice the fact 
that Mrs. Besant has stated that H. P. B. helps her in her studies 
and in directing the T. S., we call attention to the Initials [sic] of the 
youth whom she treats as her equal {sic} in Adyar in the preceding 
paragraph. "These initials, when read backwards, ave W. P. B." ' 
Our friend Wadia asks us to point out that he was born before H. P. B. 
died and that his initials are those of honest, straightforward Parsi 
names. Let us have no legends of this sort if we can help it and reserve 
our intuition for other and better things. Therefor, with the kindliest of 
feelings, we hope that this little guess will be transferred from the should- 
ers of our friend Wadia to the other W. P. B. where it is better lodged. 


AUSTRALIAN. 


Theosophy in Australasia, Sydney, July, 1909. ‘The Outlook, 
‘Questions and Answers,’ ‘What onr Branches are doing; “The 
Magazines,’ ‘At home and Abroad,’ are the more general departments 
filling half the number. In the first one we find a note about “a modern 
Professor who refuses to take Pluto seriously,” which we think rather 
nice of that modern Professor. But as he is held up for reproach a 
careful study of the context has convinced us that Plato is meant 
which makes us think less well of the Professor. The Editor of the 
paper courteously reprints Mrs. Besant’s circular about The Theosophist, 
for which our hearty thanks. ‘The articles in the number are ‘The signs 
of the coming age, ‘Notes of a Benares lecture by Mrs. Besant, A 
note on Brotherhood ' by C. W. Leadbeater, ‘New Light on Old Words ” 
by E. H. H., ‘On Revelations’ by A. B. and C. W. L., reprinted from 
our own pages and an unsigned contribution on ‘The new Science 
and the Soul after Death.’ 

Theosophy in New Zealand, Auckland, June, 1909. ‘From Far 
and Near’ comes first and then follows the continuation of Marion 
Judson’s ‘Sketches in Kashmir. We are still in No.1, ‘Qn the 
Road. W. Melville-Newton's article on * Truth, in practical life ` (wit 
the long sub-title) is continued and proves very interesting. ‘How 
Genius is builded’ forms ‘the Stranger's page’ and Marsyas has a poem 
“As Thyself’ cleverly handling the theme of evolution through rein- 
carnation and the transmutation of passion and hate through friend- | 
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ship into love. ‘A Parable’ is the well known Indian parable of the 
blind man and the elephant whom they described from touch. Gamma 
contributes the tenth ‘Study in Astrology.’ Chitra is active as a letter- 
writer to her young friends, the ‘Round Table’ has its paragraph, 
questions and answers take some pages, while short paragraphs, 
*Book-Reviews', ‘Activities’ and the: ‘Lecture Record’ fill the 
remaining pages. 


AFRICAN. 


The South African Bulletin, Pretoria, May and June, 1909. Besides 
the more official or impermanent matter we find an article by H. δ. S. 
Bell on * Reincarnation and Karma’ and one by E. Wood on ' Concentra- 
tion’. W. E. M. writes a note on ‘Why we should study (and apply) 
Theosophy’. ‘The Editorial Notes’ give report of the First Convention 
E while A. I. Medhurst describes White Lotus Day in London. The 
OH Editor generously devotes some of his sorely needed space to advertise 
The Theosophist, which is very kind. A question and an answer are also 


iven. The June numbor appears in a neat cover, thus improving the 
looks of the Magazine materially. 


Our EXCHANGES. 


We also acknowledge the receipt of the following Journals : 


Asiatic, The Brahmavadin, April, May ; Prabuddha Bharata, June, 
July ; Lhe Madras Christian College Magazine, June, July ; The Mysore and 
South Indian Review, June; the Dawn, June; Sri Vane Vilasini (Tamil), 
- April ; Chentamil (Tamil) ; The Siddhanta Deepika, May, June. 


FipnoPEAN. Journal du Magnétisme, Paris, May, June; The Light of 

Reason, Ilfracombe, June; Modern Medicine, London, June, July ; Light, 
"London, June and July numbers ; Richmond Hill Church Magazine, June, 
July; The Animal's Friend, London, June, July ; The Health Record, 
Lendon, June; The Vaccination Inquirer, London, June, July. 


AMERICAN, Lhe Truth Seeker, New York, numbers for May and June ; 
ιο. Phrenological Journal, New York, June, J uly ; O Pensamento 
ortuguese), S. Paulo, May ant, June; Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, New York, May. 


Avsrratan. Progressive Thought, Sydney, June, July ; The Harbinger 
[Ibin "Melbourne, June, July. 
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PN FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
! The following receipts from 15th July to 14th August 1909, 
| . are acknowledged with thanks : 
ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES. Rs. A. P. 
Mr. J. A. Fashanu, Honorary Secretary, Lagos Lodge, 
Theosophical Society, West Africa (£ 2-0) 29 13 0 
| General Secretary, Cuban Section (£18-10-6) .. 277 13 0 
| Rs. 307 10 0 
ie 
"E 
f J. R. ARIA, ) 
| l4ru Avousr, 1909. Acting Treasurer, Theosophical Society, Adyar. 
j 
{ 


Orcorr PaXcuama FREE SCHOOLS. ἑ 


The following receipts from 15th July to 14th August 1909, 
are acknowledged with thanks : 


DONATIONS. Rs. A. P. 
| Children of Auckland Lotus Olass, New Zealand ... 312 0 
| Mr. D. D. Jussawala, Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay ... 25 0 0 
i uA A friend of Col. Olcott, Streatham ... Ta .. 1,500 0 0 
r^ Mr. P. S. Rajagopala Aiyar, Pattukota ... ies 10 0 0 
| Mr. Lilaram Premchand, Sindh, Hyderabad Ud 3.0 0 
| Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Bombay σοῦ .. 200 0 0 Í 
i] Mr. Oscar J. C. Hintz, Germany — ... 14 10 0 
e. Mrs. Mangalambal Ammal, wife of Mr. S. λος, 
1 Aiyar of Gudivada sik δός οσο See 10 0 0 
A sympathiser from Navsari ... oo oce oes 10 0 0 
Miss Ellen Rice, Honolulu (£ 1-4) ... ue um 1715 0. 
A Zorastrian, Bandora as 20 


99 


Mr. C. D. Mahaluxmiwala, Victoria Garten Bombay 10 
H & E, London, through Mrs. Annie Besant 
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Mr. Bishun Chandra Das, Siliguri, Darjeeling uh 10 0 0 
Mr. Natha Singh, Overseer, Khairpur us 10 0 O0 
Mr. C. N. Doshi, Assistant Secretary, iShredabad 

Lodge, collected on White Lotus Day .. ο 10 0 0 
A member, Dharmalaya Lodge, Bombay — ... .. 1,000 0 0 


Rs. 3,004 5 0 


J. R. Arta, 
Acting Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, O. P. F. S., Adyar. 
14vH Avausz, 1909. 


BLAVATSKY GARDENS. 


I have received the following with thanks : 


Rs. A. P 
Ο. 8. ος, n en bt om Ane .. 975 0 0 
A Student oe Wu W AUS bs [ο 5; OO 
J. Huidekoper ... ss aS την ane .. 614 13 0 
V. C. Seshacharri ον S. ios sss ος. LAO (9) (0 
1,084 18 0 


Already acknowledged 36,725 6 


Total 87,810 3 7 


Axwir Besant, P. T. S. 


THE T. S. ORDER OF SERVICE. 

In Melbourne a “League of Helpers” has been formed with the 
objects to afford help, encouragement, and knowledgo to all in need of 
either. Hon. Secy. J. M. Smith, c/o Besant Lodge T. S. 

A “National Slum and Prison Improvement League” is to be form- 
ed in Berkeley, Cal., with Mv. Irving S. Cooper as Honorary Secretary. 
It is in favor of probation work and the establishment of juvenile courts 
and wants to arrange amongst other things for theosophical lectures in 
prisons and penitentiaries. 

A league has been formed in Paris by Mademoiselle Aimeé Blech 
called the ** Longue of Unity " and has as its object to promoto good will 
and mutual understanding betweon tho disciples of different teachers. 
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To this effect members of the league are expected to repeat every morn- 
ing seven rules which shall impress them throughout the day with feel- 
ings of sympathy, respect and confidence and remind them always to. 
lay stress on that which unites rather than on that which divides when 
they meet with different presentations of theosophical truths. 

The “League for Moral Education " started some little time ago in 
Paris by Madame Waddington, does good work; several heads of edu- 
cational institutions have joined and it is spreading throughout the 
provinces of France. 

Under the name *L'Oasis" a league has been formed in Toulon 
(France) with the object of spreading theosophical teachings amongst 
the workmen of the arsenal. The founder of the league, himself a 
workman of the arsenal, is'a member of the Toulon Branch. 

The league which had been recently formed in Toulon with the 
object of buying theosophical books and distributing them among 
public libraries and so forth has now formed sub-groups in Bordeaux, 
Nice and Monaco. 

In Amsterdam (Holland) a league has been formed for “ Theosoph- 
ical Education,” the league has for its aims: to encourage and 
promote the study of the education problem in its widest sense ; to 
spread theosophical ideas about the subject; and to promote pract- 
ical education and the forming of the character in a theosophical sense. 

HELEN LUBKE, 
Hon. Secretary, Central Council.. 


Printed by Al 


nuie Besant, in tho Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras, and published 
for the Editor by the Business Manager at Adyar, Madras, S, India. 
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NOW READY. 
POPULAR EDITION OF A WONDERFUL BOOK. 
ILLUSTRATED, 
Crown 8vo., pp. Ixxxv. and 376. Price 1s. net, post free 15. 4d. inland, 
(1s. 5d. foreign); post free 36 cents to United States of Ameriea. 


THE PERFECT WAY; OR, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 


ByAnna (Bonus) Kingsford, M.D. (Paris), and Edward Maitland, B.A. (Cantab.) 
PREFACE BY S. H. HART. 


OPINIONS ON PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 
* A fountain of light, interpretative and reconciliatory. 
Divine things can dispense with it. The more it is studied carefully, as it 
deserves to be, the greater does the wonder grow as to its production, and the inter- 
pretative genius that pervades each well-weighed sentence.’—Light (London). 


No student of 


“A grand book, keen of insight and eloquent in e 
spirituality. . . We regard its authors as having produced one of the most—per- 
haps the most—important and spirit-stirring of appeals to the highest instincts of 
mankind which modern European literature has evolved.’—Theosophist (India). 


xposition ; an upheaval of true 


‘It is impossible fora spiritually intelligent reader to doubt that these teachings 
were received from within the astral veil. They are full of the concentrated and 
compact wisdom of the Holy Heavens and of God. It Christians knew their own 
religion, they would find in these priceless records our Lord Christ aud His yital 
process abundantly illustrated and confirmed. That 
possible, and are permitied to be given to the world, is 
sign, of our age.’—Rey. Dr. Joun PULSFORD, 


such communications are 
à sign, and a most promising 


The only definitive editions of this book bear on the title-page the 
publisher’s imprint as below, and no other, 


John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


BADGES & REGALIA 


Talismanic Jewellery. 


Charms, Keepsakes 
aud Birthday Talis- 
mans, based on Occult 
and Astrological condi- 
tions prescribed by the 
Ancients, made up as 


Pendants, Brooches, Rings, Pins, Bracelets, ete. Designs and 
estimates sent on receipt of particulars of requirements. If desired, 
customers’ own Gems used, or own ideas carried out. 


W. T. PAVITT : 17, Hanover Square, London, W. 


Agent for India : 
J. FLEMING, 39, Dhurumtolla Street, Calcutta, 


s Y 
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TO STUDENTS OF ASTROLOGY. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS BY ALAN LEO. P. A. S. 


A. complete set of the undermentioned valuable text-books, five in 
all, well bound, for the sum of £ 2-5-0 net or separately at their 
respectively marked prices : 

ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. Part 1. 
(Without calculations) 7/6d. 


r6 


This gives & mass of valuable and general information that the 
student will find useful for reference at all times, because it contains a 
fuller teaching regarding the Signs of the Zodiac than do the 
earlier manuals. This in addition to the detailed delineations of the 
effect of each Planet in each one of the Twelve Signs, Prognostications 
based on the Rising Sign, etc. etc. A volume indispensable to the student. 


ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. Part I. 
(With calculations and ephemeris) 10/64. 


Tor calculating horoscopes for various times and places the student τ 
| would do well to get this book, as it gives the fullest and most carefully 
explained methods and tables ; also a practical working ephemeris for the 
last sixty years, together with an accurate Table of Ascendants for all 
latitudes. 
HOW TO JUDGE A NATIVITY. Parts Ι. & Il. 
(Analysis) and (Synthesis) respectively 10/6d. each. 

There is no work extant dealing so exhaustively with the true 
method of judging a nativity. This work is divided into two parts, 
in the first of which the exoteric aspects of judgment—the practical and 
mundane—are dealt with almost entirely. It is a distinct work. 


Part IT. deals with the judgment from the standpoint of the inner life 
of which the nativity isan index. It deals with the world of causes rather 
than effects. A separate chapter is devoted to each of the “ Mystery 
planets" Uranus and Neptune, while the relation between Planets and r^ 
Í Consciousness is made clear in a simple manner. 


Parts I and II are each complete in themselves. 


THE PROGRESSED HOROSCOPE. 
10]6d. net. 115. post free. 


ANN 


This book is the outcome of numerous requests that the author 
| should treat the Progressed Horoscope in the systematic manner 80 
| successfully adopted in How to judge a Nativity. In addition to a 
I clearly written trentise on Primary Directions—all calculations being 
simplified to the utmost—various abbreviated methods are introduced 
without sacrifice of accuracy. There is a full delineation of the effect of 


each and every possible progressed aspect, itself occupying more than half 
the bulk of the book and making it easy for the veriest noyice to glean 
something of what fate has in store for him. 
| Alan Leo, 43, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
2 x 
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Theosophical Publishing Society 


«_ 161, New Sond Street, London, W. cH 


BOOK LIST. 
PEER GYNT. 


_ . Being Selections from the dramatic poem by Henrik Ibsen. Done 
into English verse by Isabelle M. Pagan with a full introduction and 
suggestions as to staging. 

A wide range of interest outside the Theosophical Society, as well 
as within it, is anticipated for this version of Ibsen’s work, which, as 
acted recently in Edinburgh, met with unquestioned success. 

Tastefully bound in cloth, 3/6 net, post free. 
THE WAY OF INITIATION, by Rudolph Steiner, Ph. D. 

A reprint of the important articles in The Theosophist on “ How to 
attain knowledge of the Higher Worlds," with a foreword by Annie 
Besant, biographical notes of the author by Edward Schure and a 
portrait of Dr. Steiner. 

Price in Cloth 3s. 10d. post free. 
SOME GLIMPSES OF OCCULTISM, by C. W. Leadbeater. 

A revised reprint of Mr. Leadbeater's well known work which has 
been for some time out of print. This book of 400 pages is one which 
may safely be placed in the hands of those who are seeking for help 
in solving some of the practical and pressing problems of life. 

Price 6s. net, post free. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE, translated from the Latin. 

All who aspire to the knowledge and practice of Occultism should 
make themselves acquainted with the details of the life of John Dee...... 
most industrious student of and proficient in all Arts and Sciences.” 
From the preface. 

In stiff paper cover, price 1/8 net, post free. 


A LOST BATTLE, by Michael Wood. 
This is the latest addition to the Series of charming, mystical tales 
with which Michael Wood has enriched theosophical literature. 
Other volumes are Price 6d. net, post free 7d. 
The Saint and the Outlaw, thirteen stories ... 3/0 net, post free. 
The King Predestinate and three other stories ls. Is. 2d. n 
The Fire of the Rose πα. Des δα, ,. 48555 
The Garment of God es 3 9d. , 4d. ο» 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FOREIGN & COLONIAL BOOK BUYERS. 


The Theosophical Publishing Society, London, has special facilities 
for procuring on the most favorable terms any books published in 
London, the literary centre of the English-speaking world. It invites. 
foreign book-buyers to place in its hands their book-orders of all 
kinds, which will receive prompt and careful. attention. Deposit 
accounts may be opened, against which books will be charged ; in the. 
case of customers who have no such account, a remittance must £ 
accompany all orders. Els 
Full Catalogue sent post free on application. 
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Books by A. P. Sinnett. 


Esoteric Buddhism,— T he most 
famous of Mm. SINNUTT'S contribu- 
tions to theosophical literature. 

2/6 net. 

The Occult World.—PFxplains 
how the author came into touch 
with H. P. Bravarsky and the 
Masters. 2/6 net. 

The Growth of the Soul.—A 
fine exposition of Theosophy. A 
sequel to Esoterie Buddhism. 

5/ net. 


Occult Essays.—A valuable 
collection of essays on various topics 
collected from Broad Views. 


2/6 net. 


Books by G. 


Thrice-Greatest Hermes.—A 
monumental work on the Tris- 
megistic Literature, with ample 
and illuminating commentaries, 
3 vols. cloth, large 8vo.  30/ net. 

Fragments of a Faith For- 
gotten.—(ives an excellent pic- 
ture of the early environment of 
Christianity and an account of the 
teachings of the carly Christian 
Philosophers. 

10/6 net. 


Did Jesus live 100 B. C. ?—An 
exhaustive enquiry into this in- 
teresting question. 9/ net. 


Books by C.W. Leadbeater 


An Outline of Theosophy. 
1/ net 1/1 post free. 
The Astral Plane, or Purgatory. 
1/ net 1/18 post free. 
The Devachanic Plane, ΟΥ the 
Heaven-world. 1/net. 1/13 post free. 
Dreams: what they are and 
how they ave caused. 
1/6 net. 1/8 post free. 
Invisible Helpers.—A Glimpse 
of the Hidden side of Things. 
1/6 net. 1/8 post free. 
Clairvoyance.— What it is and 
how itis developed. One of the 
clearest books on the subject. 
9] net. post free. 


R. S. Mead. 


The Gospels and the Gospel. 
—A study in the most recent re- 
sults of the Higher Criticism. 

4/6 net. 

Apollonius of Tyana.—A study 
of the Lite of this Philosopher-Re- 
former of the first century A. D. 

3/6 net. 

The World-Mystery.—-Four 
comparative studies in General 
Theosophy. 5/ net. 

Echoes from the Gnosis.— 
Tastefully bound in Cloth, ls. net 
per volume. In Leather, gilt edge 

2/6 net, per volume. 


«here are many who love the life of the Spirit, and who long for 
the light of gnostic illumination, but who are not sufficiently equipped 


to study the writings of the ancients at first hand. 


These little 


volumes are therefore intended to serve as an introduction to the more 


difficult literature of the subject.” 


(Prom the Preface.) 


No. J. The Gnosis of the Mind. 

No. IL The Hymns of Hermes. 

No. III. The Vision of Aridaeus. 

No. IV. The Hymn of Jesus. 

No. V. The Mysteries of Mithra. 

No. VI. A Mithriae Ritual. 

No. VII. The Gnostic Crucifixion. 

No. VIII. "The Chaldean Oracles. 1. 

No. IX. The Chaldean Oracles. IT. 

No. X. The Hymn of the Robe of Glory. 
No. XI. The Wedding Song of Wisdom. 
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VEGETARIAN BOARDING HOUSE 
19, Norland Square, Holland Park, London, W. 


Three minutes from Holland Park Tube Station. Easy access 


Uren, to New Bond Street and the City. Short walk to Shepherd’s X 
/ Bush Exhibition. 
5 y Terms moderate. Late dinner 7 p.m. 


| The Misses Blackmore. 


The only Theosophieal Art Journal. 


Price 4/6 per annum, post free. 
ORPHEUS 
Published by the Theosophical Art Circle. In connection with the H.P.B. Lodge, 


London. 
Editor Clifford Bax. 


| d. À quarterly magazine of mystical art (well-illustrated), whose pages make mani- 
1 bs fest how incomplete is that philosophy which takes no account of the mighty and 
unifying force which moves through the art of the world. The reader of “ Orpheus "' 
cannot but realise that, of the various modes of intercommunication open to man, art 
most nearly approaches the expression of the unnameable and the unthinkable. 
Contributions by A. E., Franz Evers, Edward Schure, Maud MacCarthy, and others, 

From The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond St., W., or from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Art Circle, Herbert C. Sidley, Strathleven, Oakleigh Park, N. 


ERIC TEACHING 


OF THE | 


GNOSTICS. 
BY FRANCES SWINEY. 
A new interpretation of the Pistis Sophia, or Farrarci Wispox. 
With 4 Spirit Drawings of the Human Soul. Price 3/6 net. 


THe Eso: 


London: Yellon, Williams & Co., Ltd., 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita 
) AN EXPOSITION. 


The Text reasoned out and expounded Shloka by Shloka. 
Vol. I. (Ch. I. to VI.) ready ; Vol. II. (Ch. VII. to XVIII.) ia the Press, 


PRICE :—Vol. I. cloth, Rs. 3. or 4s. ; Boards Rs. 2/8 or 3s. 6d. ; 
Vol. II. cloth, Rs. 4/8 or s. 7/6. ; Boards Rs. 4 or s. 6/6. 


Chhaganlal G. Kaji, LM. & S., F.T.S.— Junagad. 
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One volume, 436 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORLD WORK OF 
THOMAS LAKE HARRIS. 


Written from direct personal knowledge py ARTHUR A. CUTHBERT 
Jl (An almost Lifelong Associate). 

“There has been no seer like Harris since the days of Swedenborg, and this 
book is an authentic record of his life and teachings.” —W. T. Sreap in Review of 
Reviews. 

All interested will receive free a copy of the Preface, showing the full aim and 
purpose of the Work, by application to the publishers: 


C. W. PEARCE & CO., 139 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THE AQUARIAN GOSPEL OF JESUS THE CHRIST 


Recovered from the so-called Akashie Reeords. 
BY LEVI 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HENRY A. COFFEEN. 
PART OF THE CONTENTS. 
SECTION I.— Birth and Early Life of Mary, Mother of Jesus.— Chapter r. 
]I.—Birth and Infancy of John the Harbinger, and of Jesus.— Chapters 2-6. 


III.—Education of Mary and Elizabeth in Zoan.—Chapters 7-12. 
1V.—Childhood and Early Education of John the Harbinger.—Chapters . 


13-15. : 
V.— Childhood and Early Education of Jesus.— Chapters 16-20, 
VI—Life and Works of Jesus in India,—Chapters 21-35. 

VIL—Life and Works of Jesus in Tibet and Western India.— Chapters 


36-37- 
VIIL—Life and Works of Jesus in Persia.—Chapters 38-41. 
IX.—Life and Works of Jesus in Assyria.—Chapters 42-43. 
X.—Life and Works of Jesus in Greece.—Chapters 44-46. 
XI.—Life and Works of Jesus in Egypt.—Chapters 47-55. 
XII.—The Council of the Seven Sages of the World.—Chapters 56-60. 
XIII.—The Ministry of John the Harbinger.—Chapters 61-64. 
DAT he Christine Ministry of Jesus. Introductory Epoch.— Chapters 
5-71. 5 : 
And so on to Sec. 22, Chapter 182, with much information not found in Matthew 
or other Gospels. 


2 — Rejoice Always; or, Happiness is for you is a splendid Bracing New Book 
<= for everybody by Frank S. Van Epps and Marion Van Epps. Price 2s. 6d. 
v3 Post paid 29. 9d. 
- Contents;—Rejoice, The Consciousness of God. No Anxiety, yer a i 
P tion, DEVISE: The Peace of God, ο Sune 
Printed on best antique wove paper, with clear type, and splendidly bound. 
— The Editor of '' The Review of Reviews," who 2 a sila Mm this 
which was selected as ONE OF THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH says :— 
t is a very remarkable little book.” “It is a capital little book, its value is not to 
sured by silver or gold." 
is such an excellent book that it ought to have a wide circulation," — 
3 V. T. STEAD, 


ATTAINMENT OF HAPPINESS. 
ie, Price 98. 6d.; bound in cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. 
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The Manager 


Theosophical Publishing Society 
BENARES CITY 


begs to draw attention to the following new publications : 


R 


The Way of Initiation, by Rudolf Steiner, Ph. D. T 
The Stanzas of Dzyan (Reprinted from the Secret Doctrine). 
The Life of John Dee, by Wm. Alexr. Ayton ice 
Fragments of Thought and Life, by Mabel Collins 
The Wedding Song of Wisdom, by G. R. S. Mead 
Mysticism, by Mary Pope 
The King Predestinate and three other stories, » by Michael W ood 
Waener's Tristan and Isolde, by Carl Reinheimer 
A Child's Story of Atlantis, by Wm. Kingsland 
DERI by Arnold S. Banks 
Theosophical Society and its Aims, by H. S. ‘Olcott 
Theosophical Catechism 6 
Τη the Fire of the Heart, by R. W. Trine 
Gitamrta Bodhini 
The Awakening of Faith, by T. Suzuki 
Karma, (in Hindi) 
From the Caves and Jungles of Hindustan, ‘by H. P. ‘Blavatsky 
Meditations, by Alice C. Anes A R 
A Guide to Theosophy, by Ernest Wood 
Autobiography (new Edition), by Annie Besant 
Buddhist Popular Lectures, by Annie Besant 
Occult Chemistry, by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater 


IN THE PRESS. 


Letters from a Sufi Teacher, by Baij Nath Singh. 
Hinduism and India, by Govinda Das. 
Convention Lectures of 1908, by Miss L. Edger. 
Saddarsan (in Urdu) part Il. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHS of Mrs. BESANT 
from AUSTRALIA 


An Excellent Likeness (μον i 


PLEASE SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE POST FREE 


POSTAGE ox ALL BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, Erc., EXTRA. 
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A SPECIALITY. 


In every profession there is a tendency to specialise. ‘This is 

due to concentration of the endeavors in the direction of produc- 
“ing the highest grade of work that attention aud experience can 

produce. During the past seven of his twenty years’ public prac- 

tice, MR. ALAN LEO has been concentrating his attention upon e 
the judgment of FIVE GUINEA HOROSCOPES—after realising ἱ 
that a correct and careful judgment could not be given for a less 

sum—with the result that a Five Guinea Horoscope has become a 

speciality in his hands. 


With this class of work the experimental stage has now been 
long passed, and therefore a GUARANTEE will be given WITH 
BVERY HOROSCOPE where the birth time is known, that if not 
true im every detail the FIVE GUINEAS WILL BE REFUNDED. Can any 
offer be more fair or honest ? 


GUARANTEE FORM: No............. (for office use only.) 


This form may be filled in and forwarded to ALAN LEO for his signature, 
Tue undersigned will, on acceptance, undertake io give the applicant remitting /— | 
Five Guineas (52600) for a Special Horoscope a correct and truthful delinea- 1 

tion, or otherwise refund the amount remitted. 


Bh o ντο πο πασοκ Εφ REUS DAR NET OMIT 
Name of Applicant 


Address. 


This is not only an opportunity to prove the truth of Astrolo- 
gy, but also an option for those who wish to have the best work 
of the author while im practice. The time is drawing near when 
the work undertaken must necessarily be limited. 
Eull particulars of what may be expected for the outlay will 
he forwarded, if required, on application to the oflice of Modern ΚΗ 
Astrology. 


N.B.—This form must be used. Tear out the whole page, No letter is necessary 


Application for " Modern Astrology " Special Offer. E 
To the Eprron, Modern Astrology, i: 
42 & 43, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LupGATE Circus, Loxpox, E.C. © 
Drar Sin.—Enclosed you will find the sum of P 
America $26°00, to cover postage of book 
Horoscope as above. 


f Pive Guineas (or if from 
and registration) for which send ny 


Name iu full 


τν ο. -' Ὥλλλ---- en, cene e cem 


Time of Birth (sta£e clearly whether morn ing, noon or night) 
Date of Birth (please make the figures very distinct) η 
Birthplace in {α]]...................... Nha 


m o What is Astrology?” and “How t SIE Lon n 
ο λα to '' Modern οσον τ Όπου, 49 ὦ η. i "Bu d- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. . 5 a μος 
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INFORMATION FOR ENQUIRERS. 


The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November l7th, I875, and incor- 
porated at Madras April 3rd, 1005. lt is an absolutely unsectarian body of Rees. after 
Truth, st ave humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavoring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are; : 

First. 


ving to 


πώ 3 d 
Το form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
Of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 


oND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
Triep. —To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in mun. 


Enquiries may be addressed to the Recording Secretary, Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras, S., India, or to the following General Secretaries : 


1 America Dr. Weller Van Hook—103, State Street, Chicago. 

2. (Great Britain Maud Sharpe—106, New Bond Street, London, W. 

3. India 

+. Anstralia 132, Phillip Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

2. Bcandin: Mr. A. Zettersten-—Engelbrechtsentan, 7, Stockholm, Sweden, 
6. New Zealand |... Dr. C. W. Sanders-~351, Queen Street, Auckland. 

7. Netherlands Mr. A. J. Cnoop-Koopmans——Aimsteldijk, 76, Amsterdam. 
S. France Mr. Charles Blech-—59, Avenue de la Bourdonnais, Paris. 

9; Italy Prof. O. Penzig—-1, Corso Dogali, Genoa. 
10. Germany Dr. Rudolf Stemer——-17, Motzstrasse, Berlin, W. 
Hl. Cuba Σ Mr. Rafael de Albenr— Xpartado, 365, Havana. 

12 Hungary Mr. Gyula Agoston—Rokk Szilard-atea, 39, Budapest VIL, 
13. Finland Mr. Pe St — 
Lt. Russie E Mine. A. Kamensky etskaya, 7. Petersburg. 
13. Bohemia .. Herr Jan Bedrnicek-—Chlumsky, Prague. 
16. South Africa | Mr. Henri Dijkman —P. O. Box 6+4, Pretoria, Transvaal 


4n. South America and Spain the following are the Presidential Agent: 
2 J E j 


Sowh America -Commandant F. Fernandez, 184, Calle. Bolivia-Flores, Buenos Aires, 


Argentina. 
Spain—Senor Don Jose Xifre, +, Rue Aumont-Thieville, Paris, X VII. Branco- 


THe ''HEosoPHICAL Socrety is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish tà 
and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their 
religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is uot the profession of a common belief but 
a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by 
study. by reflexion, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideas, and they regard Truth as a 
ize to be striven for, uot asa dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider that 
belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and uot its antecedent, aud. shoghd 
rest on knowledge, not on assertion ‘They extend tolerance to all, even to the iutolerunt, 
not asa privilege they bestow, but asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove οποιος, 
not to punish it. They sce every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, uud 
„prefer its study to £s condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, Peace js then watch- 
word, as Truth is their aim, 


of truths which forms the basis of all religions, anit which 
cannot be eluimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, 
It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident iu an endless life, opening the gute. 
way of a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Seienoe of the Spirit. 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body aw his servants. It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden MERATUES, and 
thus justifving them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of 
meuitron.- 


''nzosoprHY is the boi 


Members of the ‘Theosophical Society study these truths, and. Theosophists cnileaver to 
live them, Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to werk perseyer 
ingly, is welcomed as a member and it rests witb the member to become n true Theos 


sophist, 
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THE LORD'S SONG, 


with the Text in Devanagari and an English Translation. . 


By Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. : 


Νοτε.--1ὐ has long been my ambition to place within reach of the -English- 
heap edition of the Bhagavad Gita wiih the text im Devanagari 
anslation of the same. Mrs. Annie Besant, that warm and 
services to our land it were vain to count, has enabled 
generously granting the use of her English trans- 
d that this great scripture of the Hindüs will 
lia and elsewhere.--G.A. NATESA N. 


Price per copy Às. 2 only. 


reading public a cl 
and an English tr 
tried friend of India whose 
me to realise that ambition by 
lation. It is devoutly hope 
find a place in thousands of homes both in India a 


osts four annas for each. book, if sent by V. P. P. 


Please note that it c 
ber of copies. Stamps will not be received. 


When ordering mention the num 


«ΗΒ GREATEST BOOK OF THE CENTURY."—Oviental Review. 
KRISHNA: d 

The Lord of Love: A History of the Universe. : 
BY BABA BHARATI. 1 


REVIEWS AND OPINIONS. 


The Oriental Review.—Baba Bharati has dealt the final blow to the West’s 
“swelled” head notions of its own superiority in enlightenment in this the 
greatest book of the century, in which he as mirrored forth the inner machinery 
and the workings of the cosmos, for the benefit of the soul-hungry st udents ihe » 
world-over, in the easiest English imaginable. The prose-poems which enrbody y A 
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THE THEOSOPHIST. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


ge series of Sunday evening lectures opened on May 16th, and 

a hall more thau twice as large as the one in which I had 
lectured in preceding years had been engaged for the series. It 
is a new building with an old name, S. James’ Hall, and accom- 
modates eleven hundred people. Tt was crowded on that occasion, 
and very many were turned away—much to our surprise, as we 
had not counted on so full a gathering, thinking that the unserupu- 
lous defamation of the Theosophical Society as well as of myself, - 
indulged in by some who have deserted our ranks, might possibly 
have slightly diminished the popular interest alike in the subject 
and in the speaker. The reverse appears to have been the case, for 
I have never had an audience more sympathetic, more quick to 
uuderstand, more ready to respond. It proved to demonstration the 
absurdity of the idea that Theosophy had in any way suffered from 
the attempts to discredit it in the popular mind, and showed the 
folly of those who had left the Theosophical Society from fear that 
it would become unpopular. The Theosophical Society evidently 
stands higher than ever in public respect, and is entering on an 
even wider career of public usefulness. Quite a new departure is 
the publication week by week in a widely circulated London news- 
paper, The Christian ( fommonwealth, of a verbatim report of each 
lecture, so that it reaches a far larger audience than could be 


gathered within a single hall. 


Monday saw me in the train for Blackpool, and. after a swift 
journey of five-and-a-half hours, I reached that famous Lancashire 
watering-place, with its splendid sweep of sea, At 4-30 p. the 
members gathered, and I had the pleasure of opening the new 


a Cw 


- Lodges in Blackpool, Hale, and West Didsbury are some of the 
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Lodge, and a very promising one it is. After the address we 
dispersed, only to meet again for the evening lecture, whereat a 
well-known local doctor presided, who was evidently very. popular. 
The theatre was packed, and the press treated us very well. 
Next morning away to Manchester, where a meeting gathered in 
the afternoon at the rooms of the City Lodge. The President of 
that Lodge, Mr. Sidney Ransom, presided over the crowded meet- 
ing held in the splendid Town Hall, which had been kindly grant- 
ed to the Lodge; it was a most friendly audience, filling the 


great hall, and it was an esthetic pleasure to speak in the stately 


building. 
% 
xx 
Into the train again on Wednesday morning and speeding 
north to Neweastle, where the evening saw another lecture, 
presided over by a clergyman, and then to Sunderland on Thurs- 


day for another. The audiences in these towns were smaller, for _ 


neither has yet a Lodge to affect theosophically the mental 
atmosphere... Southwards on Friday to Leeds, and a pleasant visit 
to the Lodge in the afternoon ; a few words with the Lotus Circle, 
and a lecture to the public finished the day. Saturday opened 
with an E. S. meeting, and then the train carried me south wards 
to Derby; there was a meeting of members, gathered from Derby 
and surrounding towns—a pleasant meeting in a garden where 
the address was given under shady trees; a lecture to the public 
finished the day's work, and then came a most uncomfortable 


journey to town, with two changes, and a midnight waiting, and 
London at 3 A.M. 
It was a busy week, organised by the admirable Northern 
Federation, and every arrangement well made. Mr. Hodgson 
Smith and Mrs. Bell met me at Blackpool, and the former 


came to every town up to Leeds. Other members also joined in 


- and swelled the party in one place or another. The Federation 


has sown much good seed since I was last in London, and the new 


" 
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enthusiastic workers. Derby has a class which is working with 
the help of Nottingham. And everywhere there is life, vigor and 
joy, and a glad springing forward to the future. 
i; xx 

The 23rd May had its usual two meetings, and brought me 
also a pleasaut visit from one of H. P. B.’s well-loved pupils, 
Sefior Don Jose Xifré, the head and heart of the work in Spain. 
As he wished to draw the Spanish work into closer touch with me, 
he has, with the consent of the Spauish Lodges, attached Spain to 
Adyar directly, and I have appointed him as my representative in 
Spain. The work in that ancient and stately land is hard and 
unthankful, but a noble band of Fellows has labored steadfastly 
and loyally there since the days of H.P.B. These faithful 
Theosophists have issued a large number of translations, including 


The Secret Doctrine, and maintain a monthly magazine, 
xx 

It was pleasant to meet once more on the following day my 
old friend W. T. Stead, and to find him as keenly interested as 
ever in all questions touching the deeper side of life. He is in- 
tensely in earnest in verifying communications from those who 
have passed over, and is endeavoring to establish a reliable means 
of communication between the two worlds. A large Co-Masonic 
gathering at the Masonic Temple, 18, Blomfield Road, was another 
item in a busy day. Next, on the 25th, came a visit to the Christo- 
Theosophical Society, presided over by Sir Richard Stapley, where 
an audience including several Anglican clergymen, some Roman 
Catholic priests, and the famous Dr. Ginsberg hstened with 
interest to a talk on “The Nature of the Christ.” Thursday, ig 
May 27th, saw the General Secretary, Miss Bright, some other 
members and myself in the train for Budapest. At Vienna we 


Aw," 


picked up the French General Secretary and his sisters, 
Mrs. Russak and others, and arrived at Budapest on May 29th, 
for the International Federation of European Societies, which was 


to open on the 30th. E- 
xw 
The hospitable home of Professor Zipernowsky and his 
charming wife opened its doors widely to the polyglot i invasion, : 
and German, French, English, Italian, Russian, Dutch, Da 
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"Swedish, Hungarian, Czech, Bulgarian, Finnish, were heard along 1 
i the winding paths of the exquisite garden. But no, Finnish was | 
5 * not heard, as we had only one Finn present,-and he had no one to 
talk with in his own language. ‘The ten European Societies were 
all represented, eight of them by their General Secretaries —a I 
E notable gathering—Sweden by Mr. Knös, the old Secretary, and = η 
Finland by a substitute, as Mr. Pekka Ervast could not get away. UM 
Mrs. Cooper Oakley, Miss Bright and myself were the guests of 
— Professor and Mrs. Zipernowsky, and the remaining delegates, some 

250, were scattered over the city. The Council met at 9 a.m. on 
‘the 30th, and the Congress at 10, I, as President, of course taking 

the Chair, and all the General Secretaries, and Mr. Wallace, the 
am Honorary Secretary of the Federation, around me on the platform. 
The ceremony began with the noble Rágóczi Hymn, sung by a 


chorus of men's voices, followed by another melody, and as the ES 
- musice died away there came a briet presidential address, followed 
by a speech from each General Secretary in his own tongue. 
here is always something moving and dramatic in this opening 
of an International Congress, as language after language, all tuned 
to the note of Brotherhood, falls on the listening ear. Then came 
speech from the Bulgarian leader, and the brief report of the 
Secretary of the Federation; a lecture by the President on 
‘The Present Cycle and the Place of the T. 5. therein ” closed the 
mornings work. From labor the Congress passed to refreshment 
in a restaurant which occupied the ground floor of the Lloyd 


Alps” 


tute in which the meetings were held. Private meetings and $ 
. filled the afternoon, and in the evening Dr. Peipers of he 
iunich gave an interesting: illustrated lecture on “ Occulte 


ο E z o 
Medicin und occulte Anatomie.” 
* 


bii 


[ 

accepted, and ‘Turin was fixed on as the place, and at j 
meeting, Faster as the time, εἶδος 

j τ x i "E. 


gress met. at 10 A.X. and ere calling on Dr. Steiner for 
“Yon Buddha zum Christus,” I said a few words of 
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gratitude for his founding of the Theosophical Society in Bohemia, 
and aunounced that the Subbà Rao medal had been presented to 
him for the best literary work of the year. The statement was 
very warmly applauded, for the good doctor is very popular—as he 
deserves to be—and he then delivered a very fine lecture. Various 


other discourses occupied the remainder of the morning and the after- 
noon, and in the evening the Congress attended a performance at the 
National Theatre of Emerick Madach’s remarkable drama, The 
Tragedy of Man, a drama founded on the idea of reincarnation. 
Three interesting lectures, by Dr. Karl Unger, Mrs. Windust and 
Madame Ounkovsky filled the morningof June Ist; the last was on 
a very original system of sounds angl colors, on which an article 
will appear in our pages. The afternoon was devoted to debate and 
a lecture by Herr Migray,a Hungarian member, and the evening was 
occupied by a publie lecture on “ The Larger Consciousness” by 
myself. 


Dr. Peipers opened the morning sitting of June 2nd with the 
second part of his discourse on Occult Medicine, and then came a 
lecture from myself on * The Christ: who is He?” The afternoon 
opened with a debate, followed by a brief paper by the Russian 
General Secretary, and then, after a few words from the Hungarian 
Secretary, I closed the Congress of 1909. Dr. Steiner delivered 
a very interesting lecture in the evening, and at its conclusion we all 
drove. up to the mountain which dominates Budapest iud supped 
together, while the strains of gipsy music filled the air, and the full 
moon shone down on the gleaming Danube and the wide dim plain. 

= The Art Exhibition was interesting, and it is evident that the 
new School which is emerging is characterised by the effort to 
represent the realities which underlie the phenomena of life, aud 
by color schemes which express and arouse emotion. I was struck 
Su the curiously luminous quality of the blues and greens of one 
of the Hungarian painters whose pictures were hanging in the 
Exhibition ; this artist, Gyóngyóshalaszi Takach Bela—he will 


have to drop his first name if he becomes famous, as only a 


Hungarian tongue can pronounce it—presented me with one of 
his paintings, which will hang henceforth in the library of the 
London headquarters. 


X 
κ * 
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This fifth International Congress had, for its dominant notes, 
harmony and joyousness. ‘The hospitality and friendliness of the 
Hungarian members were met by glad acceptance and brotherly 
response from the visitors.” The dinners and teas were veritable 
love-feasts, and happy faces and voices met eye and ear every- 
where. There:was a feeling that a great crisis had been lived 
through, and that the future stretched happily before the Society. 

On the opening day of the Congress the first Annual Conyen- 
tion of the Theosophical Society in South Africa was being held 
at Pretoria. The Charter of the new body was handed over by 
Mx. Fricke on April 27th, 1909, and on May 30th its representa- 
tives gathered together, to frame rules and elect officers. Mr. 
H. Dijkman, the Presidential Agent, having brought his work to 
this successful conclusion, has laid down his office, and our 
sixteenth National Society hasstarted on its way. May it fulfil 
the hopes of its founders, and of the Theosophical Society at large, 
and may Mr. Dijkman long be spared to watch over the seed he 
has fostered with unwavering devotion aud self-sacrifice. 

rur : 

There are many difficulties in the way of launching the pro- 
posed International Mystic Theosophical Society. ‘lhe members 
desire to be on an official footing similar to that of the National 
Societies, and the granting of this is beyond my powers, as it en- 
tails alterations in the General Rules. Alterations in these can 
only be made by the General Council, and when I laid the 
suggestedalterations informally before the European General Secre- 

taries in Budapest, they entirely declined to alter the Rules of the 
whole Society in order to meet the wishes of the dissidents. The 
matter will be officially laid before the whole Council, but it is 


already evident that the Council will not alter the Rules in order 


hostility to President and Council alike. he policy of violently 
Bos a man and then δρα for a favor is not a wise τας and 


powers were concerned, it is ηλ, that the dorsal οι 
not think if well to do the same. All the difficulties of a 


je body within each Section would fall on the General 


n2 


p 
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Secretaries, not on the President, and they may well hesitate 
to provide a platform from which the organisations in their 
charge could continually be attacked. Dr. Steiner was willing to 
do anything he could to help the dissidents to group themselves 
under Adyar, but was strongly against the granting of any official 3 
character to their organisation. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that the promoters of the I. M. T. S. are not agreed among 
themselves. A group in Italy and one in France have attached 
themselves to Adyar under Rule 31. But in India the members— 
on the ground that they object to the President and Council, not 
to the-Indian division—wish to remain in the Indian organisation, 
while at the same time belonging to the I. M. T. S. The only way 
I can see of reconciling these divergent opinions is that any 
Lodges hostile to the President and Council, whether they belong 
to a National Society or not, should group themselves in an Inter- 
national Association or Federation, with special rules of their own 
making, and then they can work freely, take in members under the 
present Rules, and being a definite body, like the many Federa- 
tions already existing, could go on their own way, without 
asking any one for permission, under the broad Constitution 
already existing. I have from the beginning pointed out that 
while I was willing to use the presidential authority to help the — 
dissidents in any way not forbidden by the Rules, I had no power 
to alter the Rules. 
eis 

Tt is interesting to learn that the old Hindi musicians recognis- 
ed the relation between sound and color. Mr. E. B. Havell 
writes me that “among the old Indian pictures which I collected — 
for the Government Art Gallery in Calentta are a considerable series 
in which the different ragas and ràginis in Hindü music are trans- - 
lated into pictorial impressions, or explanations of the motifs, prov- 
ing that Hindt musicians recognised the power of translatnig a 
visual impressions into musical notation." Mr. Havell has generous- 
ly presented his valuable book on Indian Sculpture and Painting to 
the Central Hindü College Library. 

* τ 


*ox . 


Once more it is necessary to zemini momha that if το a ? 
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—. fo obey the laws of their countries. A good American member, 
Mrs. Ida R. Patch, generously left two small legacies to the 
Society and the E. S. Under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, two witnesses are necessary toany bequest to a Church. or 
Society; only one witness had subscribed the will, and the 
assignees of the residuary legatee, Miss Emma L. Patch and Miss 
Cora E. Patch, have informed the legal officer that they desire to 
take advantage of this technical point. They are within their 
legal rights, so the Society loses the legacies left to it by its 
member, and however much annoyed Mrs. Ida Patch may feel at 
the frustration of her wish, nothing can be done to carry it out. 

Cheering signs abound on every hand of the growing life and 
vigor in the Society ; Mr. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, speaks of 
it as “amazing.” Five new Lodges have been formed in England, 
and four more are in preparation. From America we hear that the 
number of Lodges has reached 91; before Dr. van Hook came into 
office it remained circling in the early seventies. These two countries 
are, at the moment, the most significant, as in these most of the 
attacks have been made. The best-known and least scrupulous 
of our American assailants has come to London and has tried to 
turn against me the Revicw of Reviews and the Christian Common- 

wealth, but wholly without success. It is difficult to understand 

. the position. of those who, having been fed with the living bread 

— f Theosophy, try to prevent its reaching the starving because they 
hate the one who can distribute it the most effectively at the mo- 
ment. One can only feel compassion for such poor souls, and hope 

ab “they know not what they do.” But we should all strictly 

d our own hearts against the inroads of hatred, seeing how far 

sion may carry those who listen to calumny and permit 

s to lose sight of great principles in attempts to ruin per- 

ons with whom they happen to disagree. So true is the ancient 

ing : “ From anger proceedeth delusion ; from delusion wander- 

nory from wandering memory the destruction of Reason ; 
lestruction of Reason he perishes.” 


a A. B. 


pU S ο; 
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LATEST FROM THE EDITOR. : 

[The following has just been received. We insert. these addi- 
tional pages because we know our readers are always glad to have 
the latest news of owr President.) 

Scotland claimed me for the week beginning with June 7th. 
Miss Bright and myself went north by the evening express, and 
rushed through the night to Mdinburgh, one of the fairest of 
earth’s cities. ‘The Edinburgh Lodge lost a few good members 
during the late troubles, but most stood firm, for it is exceptionally 
rich im well-educated and cultured members, not easily to be 
carried away. We had on the 8th an afternoon publie meeting, 
and in the evening a gathering of the Co-Masonie Lodge; 


a Lodge meeting m 


on the following day a morning E. S g 


o (t 
the afternoon, and a large public gathering in the evening. 
The members are full of energy, and Miss Pagan, who made 
such a brilliant success with Peer Gynt, is preparing some 
other dramatic work in the service of Theosophy. The next 
day saw us in Glasgow, where the work is now flourishing and 
active; the usual Lodge meeting was held in the afternoon, 
and a crowded public meeting followed. On the 11th the E. S. 


members gathered, and there was a second public meeting, as packed 


as the first. Liberal thought is spreading in the citadels of Calvin- 
ism, and narrowness will soon be a thing of the past. On 
Saturday we ran up to Aberdeen, where I lectured in the Uni- 
tarian Church on the invitation of the Rev. A. Webster, and 
despite the lovely weather a large audience gathered in the after- 
noon, ‘The evening saw us in the train for London, where we 
arrived at half-past seven on Sunday morning, after n twelve- 
hours run. It is pleasant to visit the Lodges and to witness the 
lile and energy pulsing in them, and pleasant also to greet old 
friends and make new ones in the many interviews that fill all 
stray corners of time. Some new centres are forming in Scotland, 


and Theosophy is finding its way into Scotch pulpits. 


xx 

London had the usual Sunday work, the HE. 5. eathering 

in the morning, and the S. James’s Hall leeture in the evening. 

These Sunday evening lectures are always overcrowded, and the 

verbatim reports in Lhe Christian Commonwealth ave spreading the 
t-i 
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Good -Word broadcast over the country. It is a curious sign of 
the extraordinary malice that animates the enemies of the TIS: 
that a late member has tried to prevent their publication by 
sending to a member of the Editorial Board his attacks on myself 
and Mr. Leadbeater. His one-sided statements naturally arouse 
prejudice, but the public appreciation of the lectures happily out- 
weighs the results of private malice. After all, good work is 
more powerful than slander in the long run, and those who have 
left the Society would gain more respect by doing better work 
than we do instead of using underhand means of injwy. 
Against their evil-speaking arises the old question: “Do men 


E- gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?" So long as we give 
E. grapes and figs it is in vain that these people try to label us 
EL. thorns and thistles. 
X 
Ec A little party of us travelled down to Brighton on Monday, 
Ex June l4th, where the Lodge had arranged a public lecture in the 


afternoon, and a gathering afterwards in the Lodge room. It was 
a large and thoughtful audience, much interested in the ideas 
presented, and two clergymen—it is significant to see the growing 
inclination of the clergy towards the T. S.—joined the more 
private meeting. The next day I motored down to Letchworth, 
the Garden City, with Mr. and Mrs. Leo; the new Lodge was 
opened in the afernoon and in the evening there was a public lec- 
ture, very well attended. Back to London on Wednesday morning 
— toa number of interviews and an evening lecture under the auspices 
of the allied Blavatsky and H. P. B. Lodges; on the following day 
a masonic address, and then one at the Pioneer, a woman's club, 
n the “Present Position in India.” Bournemouth claimed me 
on Friday for a Lodge meeting and an evening public lecture in 
 eonnexion with the South-Western Federation, and on the 
- following day we had an E. S. meeting, and then went to 


ited guests im the afternoon, and a Co-Masonic meeting and 
Jectu e in the evening. Fourteen meetings, at only one of which 
lere v EID lecture, gave a fair week's work, but two meetings 
e my lot on most days just now. 


E 


a£ 
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Sunday, June 20th, had the regular meetings, with no 
diminution in the evening crowd, and on the 21st Liverpool 
had its turn, with a Lodge and a publie meeting. Here, again, 
a clergyman was in the chair. Next day saw us at Sheffield, 
where similar meetings were held. We reached London soon after 
4 Λ.Χ. Among the interviews that day was a pleasant one with 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, of whose kindness to me in my 
early days of struggle I always keep a grateful memory. ‘The 
veteran preacher is still wonderfully hale and hearty, bearing 
gallantly his eighty years. ‘There was only one meeting this day, 
the lecture to the London Lodges. The following day, June 2-tth, 
found me at Birmingham, the first visit being to a crippled work- 
man, to whom Theosophy has brought joy and peace in his living 
death, for it has made his fate intelligible to him and enables him 
to prepare for a gladder future with noble resignation to the 
present. 'lhen a Lodge meeting, a very pleasant gathering, where 
I renewed my acquaintance with Archdeacon Colley, and in the 
evening a publie lecture to a fair, not a large, audience. The next 
day I went to Folkestone, where the well-known playwright, 
Mr. Henry Hamilton, invited some sixty or seventy people inter- 
ested in Theosophy, and presided over the meeting. Mrs. Sharpe 
remained the next day and formed a Lodge, which seems to have a 
promising future. Saturday had only a committee of the Indian 
Students Aid Association, and a small gathering afterwards ; objec- 
tion having been raised to the world * Aid, the name of the Associa- 
tion was changed to that of ‘Friends of India; The usual meetings 
were held on Sunday, and on Monday Mrs. Sharpe and I went to 
Nottingham, for the Lodge meeting and a publie lecture. It was 
pleasant to meet here a member who remembered Avenue Road. 
Tuesday had no meetings but many interviews, and Wednesday 
only the London Lodges’ lecture. Talks with Mr. Stead and with 
the Rey. R. J. Campbell were among the interesting items of the 
week. Interesting also was a visit from ‘ Alastor, who ‘reads 
hands’ in a quite exceptional way, guiding himself apparently 
more by intuition and clairvoyance than by actual palmistry, 
using the lines in the hands chiefly for dates. I shall be interested 
in seeing if his forecast of the future is as accurate as his sketch 
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of the: past. ‘These notes leave on the day of my big Queen's 
Hall leeture, on the eve of the Convention. 


There is one thing that always shocks one on returning to 
London—ihe spoiling of respectable strects with butchers and 
fishmonger’s shops. Walking along New Bond Street one’s nose is 
assailed with the odor of fish, and the poor creatures are seen gasp- 
ing their lives ont on slabs open to the streets. In another simi- 
lar street one sees hanging up by the legs the huge corpses of 
oxen, split open, and dripping blood from the severed neck on to 
the pavement. It is really disgusting that such exhibitions should 
be allowed in a civilised town. Surely such trades should have to 
themselves a quarter which might be avoided by sensitive people. 
Tt is a delightful contrast to see the shops with piled-up fruits 
and vegetables, beautiful iu color and adding freshness and frag- 
‘ance to the air. They bring a whiff of country into the heavy 
atmosphere of the town, and carry the thought away to sunlib 
orchards and scented beanfields. 


Mrs. Bramwell Booth of the Salvation Army, writing in the 
British Health Review, bears witness to the utility of a non-flesh 
dict in the cure of inebriates. She says that the craving for 
stimulants and that for flesh go together, and that when meat is 
discontinued there is a rapid improvement in the general health 
as well as a lessening of the drink-craving. Mrs. Booth having 
thus tested the value of abstention from flesh, urges the importance 
of “a great extension of wise and simple instruction as to the choice 
and preparation of pure food” ... “if the deterioration of the race 
is to be arrested.’ A fleshless diet is indeed the best support of 
abstinence from alcohol and from drugs, and the spread of this 
great reform through the Salvation Army will prove a potent lever 
in the elevation of the degraded. 


A. B. 
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MYSTERIOUS TRIBES.’ 
THREE MONTHS IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS NEAR MADRAS 
BY 


RADHA Bar. (H P. B.) 
(Continued. from p. 414.) 


P first reports of the Collector are full of praise and 
admiration for the profusion of nature in this beautiful 


district. He says: 


" Wherever we set foot we found an excellent soil, and the Badagas 
told us that twice a year they reap wheat, oats, peas, opium, mustard, 
garlie, and all kinds of other vegetables. Although there are frosts in 
the nights during January we saw the poppies in full bloom. Obviously 
the frost has no effect on plants in this chmate........... In all 
valleys and ravines we found excellent drinking water. At every quarter 
of a mile we came across mountain rivulets through which it was some- 

: times dangerous to wade, but wade we must. Many springs are strongly 
X. ferruginous and some far hotter than the temperature of the air. The 
fowls and poultry of the resident Badagas are twice as big as the 
biggest birds in England. Our hunters declare that the game, 
especially pheasants, partridges and hares, are considerably larger than 
at home. Wolves and jackals were met in herds. ..... We also 
came across some tigers who evidently did not yet understand fire-arms ; 
besides these we met elephants. When the latter perceived our party, 
they turned round very quietly, and retreated without any haste into 
the jungle. Obviously they had not the slightest consciousness of 
danger. ...... In the tropical virgin forests, which cover the southern 
side of the mountain range, at an altitude of five thousand feet, one 
finds elephants of a peculiar, almost black, color, which surpass in height 
those of Ceylon. Snakes are many and some are very beautiful. In 
altitudes above three thousand. feet they are quite harmless, as has now 
been proven. Monkeys are innumerable at all altitudes.” 

e 


It may be said in passing that the English are exterminating 


E them without mercy*— our poor, unfortunate forefathers! And 
j how many apes there are in the Nilgiri! From the big black 


Presbytis jubitus with his hairy grey eape-collar down to the silky 
Tamarin, Inuus eilenus. The first lives in separate families on the 
summits of the highest rocks or m deep crevices like the cave- 
dwellers in the primeval conditions of mankind. His beautiful coat 
: serves as pretext to the European for the slaughter of this good 
| hearted and clever animal. "lhe silky Tamarins are more fortunate. 


1 Translated from the German version published by Arthur Weber Our 
German renders may obtain this book from the Jaeger'sche Verlagsbuehhandlung, 


| Leipzig. Ed. 
| 2 Unless he be a Muhammadan, the native Shikari will not killa monkey, the 
latter being considered as holy all over India. 
3 
i 
> 
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They escape the sad lot of being exterminated by having chosen 
for their abodes crevices into which no human being has ever yet 
been able to set foot. One can only come across the silky Tamarins 
on the outskirts of the woods covering the south side of the Blue 
Mountains, where they go sometimes to bask in the sun. ‘The 
moment they perceive a human being they speedily bolt into the 
impenetrable wilderness of their Malabar forests. The head of 
these apes bears a striking likeness to a lion’s head. They have 
a mane of a yellowish white color, and a tuft of the same hair at 
the tip of their tails. Hence the name. 


In my description of the flora and fauna of these mountains I 
do not rely exclusively on the reports and observations made by 
Mr. Sullivan during his first expedition. He did not know very 
much about the subject in those days and mentioned only what 
happened to come in his way. I therefore supplement his reports 
by later discoveries. 

At last they found traces of the real inhabitants and owners 
of the Nilgiri—the Todas and the Kurumbas. Let me state 
here at once—so that I need not return to the subject later—that 
the Badagas were sometimes wont to visit the other Badagas 
of the plain, their tribal relatives, but that the Todas and the 
Kurnmbas were wholly unknown to the people at the foot of the 
mountains. Even now-a-days these latter tribes never descend 
from their heights, although there has existed for a long time 
regular, daily communication between Ootacamund and Madras. 
For a while one did not know to what cause to attribute the un- 
natural silence of the Badagas concerning these two tribes which 
lived side by side with one another. Now one has come to the con- 
clusion that this riddle can only be solved by a superstition unknown 
to Europeans, but perfectly comprehensible to Indians. The Badagas 
did not speak of the Todas because they regarded them as supra- 
mundane beings, and elevated them to the rank of Gods, and 
to call the elected family-God by name is considered by all 

Indians as the greatest insult which can be offered him. A Hin dü 
would rather die than commit such a sacrilege. ‘The Kurumbas 
inspired them with fear and dread; the ‘Todas with holy awe. ‘The 
mere mentioning of the name ‘Kurumba’ caused, to their mind, ill- 
luck to the imprudent, careless speaker, 
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As they reached an undulating plain, about seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, they saw, at the foot of a rock, a. 
group of buildings which Whish and Kindersley recognised as 
houses of the 'l'odas, like the one they had previously seen. "These 
small stone houses with neither window nor door, and with 
pyramidal roofs, had impressed themselves too deeply on their 
memory to be easily forgotten. Looking through the only opening 
there was, which serves both as window and as door, they saw that 
the dwelling was empty though obviously inhabited. A little 
further on, says the collector in his report, about two miles from this 
first ‘village’ they saw 

“a picture worthy of the brush of an artist, which made us stop 
in silent admiration, while the sepoys amongst us were filled with 
superstitious awe. We had before our eyes εν scene out of the life of the 
biblical Patriarchs: a wide valley encircled by high rock; some herds of 
gigantic buffaloes with silver bells suspended on their horns, grazing 
quietly, and at a little distance a group of venerable old men, with long 
grey hair and beards, clad in white mantles.” 


As our, explorers came to know later, these were the Elders of 
the Todas, who expected them, and the holy buffaloes of the Tanela 
(temple enclosure) of this tribe. Round the buffaloes some seventy 
or eighty bare-headed men were seated or standing m most 
picturesque attitudes. When our worthy English patriot saw these 
handsome, well-built giants his first idea was: “Could not one 
form a special regiment of these splendid fellows and send it to 
London as a present for the King?” Of course, the Collector soou 
realised the impossibility of such a thing. To quote his own 
words he “was perfectly captivated by the Todas and their great 
beauty, so different from the Indian type.” Apart from the men, 
at about a distance of two hundred paces, the women were sitting. 
They had long and well combed hair which hung loosely down 
their shoulders, and were clad in the same kind of mantle as the 
men. ‘The Collector counted about fifteen women and half a dozen 
children. The latter were all naked, despite the cold of January. 

In another description of these mountains (The Tribes of the 
Nilgiri Hills) Colonel Hennesey, a companion of Sullivan, speaks at 


some length (nearly ten pages) about the difference between _ 


the Todas and the rest of the Indians, with whom they have often 
been confounded owing to our ignorance of their language and 


customs. He says: 
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As the English differs from the Chinese,so the Todas differin every — — 4 


respeet from the other Indians. Now that I have learnt to know them 
* better, I perfectly understand that the Badagas look up to them as to a 
~ higher, nay almost divine race. -. mom fact, the Todas remind 
one of the Gods as represented by the ancient Greeks. Amongst » 
hundreds of the fine men of their tribe, T never came across one whose s 
stature was under 6} feet. They are handsomely built and have quite 
classical. features. Their hair is of a bluish-black color, and eut on the 
forehead above the eye-brows, while behind the earsit falls in vich curls 
over their shoulders. The color of their faces ‘is lighter than that of δ 
the North Kanarese people. They all wear the same dress: a kind of 
Roman toga of white linen, one end of which passes under the right 
arm and is then thrown over the left shoulder. They all carry in their 
hands a wand ornamented with fantastic carvings... . . . . Having 
heard of the mystical meaning of this wand, and of the faith its owner 
| puts in its occult powers, I gazed at this bamboo stick of 25 feet in 
length with rather critical looks, but when I came later to be repeatedly 
an eye-witness of very strange occurrences in connexion with it, ] dared 
not deny any longer the accuracy of their information and their belief ; 
S T had no right to do so. Although the belief in witchcraft will always 
| 


appear sinful in the eyes of a Christian, I do not feel justified in deny- 
‘ing or ridiculing things which I am reluctantly obliged to consider as 
facts.” (p. 272). E 


; But let us not anticipate events. 'These words were written 

i many years ago, when both Sullivan and Hennesey saw the Todas ie 
for the first time, and reported officially about them. In these: 

formal statements of theirs shimmers the same uncertainty, half 

suppressed amazement and curiosity as in all other accounts dealing 

with this mysterious tribe. Sullivan asks in his report: 


“Who are they? Although this was only the second time 
they have seen white men, they still take me aback by their majestic 
calm and proud demeanor, contrasting so much with the ` sub- 
missive attitude of the natives of India. A tall and venerable 
looking man stepped forward to meet us. Two others stood at his side, 
euch of them holding a vessel made of bark and filled with milk. At S 
the distance of a few paces they stopped and addressed us in a language / * 
E utterly unknown to any of the party. When they noticed that we did- | 
p not understand them, they began to speak a little Jalim, and then | 
Kanarese, the language of the Badagas, whereupon our conversation | 


became more fluent. 

Re E n For these men we were, so io speak, people of another planet. 
—* ‘You are noi from our mountains; our sun is not your sun, and 
our buffaloes are unknown to you, the old men said tome. * You 
v ANS born like the Badagas, and not as we are, remarked another, 
-und his words rather puzzled me. Tt was obvious that they took us for 
inhabitants of a country of which they knew something, albeit they 
had not been there. They thought themselves to be quite a special race.” 


After the Englishmen had settled down comfortably on the 
grass near the old men, while the rest of the Todas were standing j 
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at some distance, they were told that they had been expected for 
some days. The Badagas (who formed the only link between the 
Todas and the rest of the world) had informed them that the 
hunters, saved by their clemency, had spoken to the white 
Rājās of the * Dwelling-place of the buffaloes,” and that the white 
Rájis would come to their mountains. ‘They also told Mr. Sullivan 
that for several generations there had been a prophecy current 
among them that people would come from beyond the sea and 
settle amongst them, as the Badagas had done in days of old, and 
that they would have to yield part of their domain to them, and 
live with them “as brothers.” *'Phus is Their Will" said one 
of the old men, pointing to the buffaloes. “They know best what 
is good or bad for their children.” 

Mr. Sullivan adds here: * We did not then understand this 
mysterious remark about the buffaloes, the meaning of which we 
came to know much later. 515 rather peculiar, but nothing new to 
those who have lived in India, where the cow 1s considered as holy.” 

Despite the tradition of the Todas, to which they cling firmly, 
English ethnologists want to make them the remains of some 
proud tribe, the name and characteristics of which are wholly 
unknown to them. On this sure basis they build their hypothesis, 
according to which this proud tribe probably once mhabited the 
river-plain of the ocean, and grazed its herds of buffaloes on its 
banks, long before the time when the cow enjoyed the exclusive 
right of being worshipped. (Buffaloes have never been considered 


as holy in India). It is further supposed that this proud προ 


fiercely beat back the Aryans, or Max Miiller’s “ Brahmanas from 
the Oxus” who incessantly poured forth from beyond the 
Himalayas. 

This nice hypothesis, which looks quite possible at first sight, 
crumbles to pieces before the fact that not only do the Todas, who 
are indeed a proud tribe, carry no arms, but that even their 
traditions do not mention the use of any. They possess no knives 
to protect themselves against wild beasts, nor any dogs to guard 
their dwellings at night. They are endowed with other means 
than weapons to keep their enemies aback. i 
In Mr. Sullivan’s opinion the Todas rightly lay claim to tlie 


Blue Mountains as an ancient property of theirs. They are fully 


Li 
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conscious of their prescriptive rights, which are also recognised by 
the other Nilgiri tribes who have lived as neighbors with them for 
centurles past. lt 1s unanimously declared by all of them that the 
Todas were already living in these mountains, when the first 
settlers of the other tribes arrived—first the Mala-Kurumbas, 
then the Badagas, and afterthese the Kotas and Irulas, and that 
these tribes had obtained permission from the Todas to colonise 
in the land where until then the Todas had alone resided. 
All the four tribes had to pay tribute to the Todas, not in 
money, for this was unknown before the advent of the English, 
but in natural produce. The Badagas furnished them with some 
handfuls of grain from every cultivated field ; the Kotas with such 
tools and implements as are needed in building and in the house- 
hold ; the Kurumbas with berries and fruits. 


These five races are distinguished sharply from one another, 
as we shall see presently. ‘Their language and religion, their 
customs and types, have nothing in common. In all probability 

they are the last remnants of prehistoric races which were the 
primeval inhabitants of southern India. Although it has been 
possible to ascertain some few facts about the Badagas, Kotas, 
Kurumbas and Irulas, all historical sources run dry with regard to 

the Todas. To judge by some old tombs on the * Hill of Cairns ? 

and by some ruins of temples and sacrificial places, not only the 

" Todas, but even the Kurumbas, had attained in prehistorie times 
to w certain civilisation: in fact, the Todas possess a kind of 
writing, the signs being somewhat similar to the cuneiform writing 

of the ancient Assyrians. e 

But whatever the ‘Todas may have been in the far past, at 
present they are a patriarchal people whose whole existence is 
centred round their buffaloes. 

For this reason many of those who have written about them 
came to the conclusion that they were worshipping their buffaloes 
as Gods—that in fact they were zoolaters, But this is not so, As 

- far us we know, their rel igion stands higher than the ordinary crude 
worship of beasts. 5 
E The second and later reports of Mr. Sullivan are still more 
| ied But a I am using the words of this highly respect- 
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able English official only to corroborate my own observations and. 


notes, 15 is not necessary to quote them all. » 


I will now give a cursory extract from a statistical work by 
Colonel Thornton, On the Five Tribes. 

1. The first people one meets on the hill-side, behind the water- 
falls, are the Irulas. They inhabit caverns and feed on roots, 
Now, after the advent of the English, they are less shy. They 
live in groups of three to four families and number about one 
thousand souls. 

2. Higher up the mountains live the Kurumbas. They are 
divided into two branches : (a) the simple Kurumbas who live in 
mud-huts and form small villages, and (b) the Mala-Kurumbas, 
people of short stature and revolting physique, who live in real 
nests in the trees and bear more likeness to huge apes than to 
human beings’. : 

3. The Kotas or Hotas are still more peculiar. They know 
of no distinction of caste, and differ in this respect not only from the 
other Nilgiri tribes, but from all Indians throughout the Peninsula. 


2 
They are as wild and natural as the Irulas and Kurumbas, and live E Ἡ 


like the moles in earth-mounds, or else they live in trees. Strange 
to say, they are excellent gold and silver smiths and potters. They 
possess a secret of their own of working steel and iron; the knives 
and weapons made by them surpass all European and Asiatic) 
cutlery with regard to elasticity, sharpness and almost indestructible 
temper. The only weapon they use is sharpened on both sides and 
as long as a spit. With this wand the Kotas face the boar, the — 


tiger and even the elephant, and always come off victorions.* Their | 


‘On other mountain ranges in India there are tribes similar in some | 
particulars to the above-mentioned, and even bearing their name, yet they differ, oi 


monstrosities and genii of wickedness, With the exception of the Todas, the Kings: 
and Rulers of the Blue Mountains, all tribes shun the Kurumbas. * Kurunban TU 
Tamil word for a ‘dwarf.’ But while the Kurambas of the plain are merely people — 
of short stature, the Kurumbas of the Nilgiri often measure but three feet in height. 
These two tribes have not the slightest idea of the most elementary necessities of life 
and are in a state of crude savagery, showing the characteristics of the mosi 
primeval conditions of mankind. They speak a language which sounds more [i 
the twitter of birds and the gurgle of monkeys than a human tongue, althou 
contains now and then words derived from the oldest Dravidie dialect of Tw 
the number of the Kurumbas does not exeeed a thousand. 

3 Now that it is well-known that they possess such a secret, everyoa 
knives from them and gives tipa: his weapons to sharpen. A simple 
crude handle made by a Kota fetches three or four times the price of 
Nothing can induce the Kotas to reveal their secret. None of tl 
tribes works at tho same handicraft, and where they hi 
more for our ethnologists to solve, 
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religion has nothing in common with that of the other primeval 


- inhabitants. The Kotas know nothing of the Gods of the Brahmanas ; 


they worship some fantastical deity of which they make no image. 
As far as we could ascertain their number does not surpass two 
thousand five hundred souls. | 

4. The Badagas or Citizens. This is the wealthiest as well as 
the most numerous and most civilised of the five tribes which in- 
habit the Nilgiri. They adhere to Brahmanism, and are divided 
into several branches. They number about ten thousand souls, 
and are nearly all agriculturalists. For reasons unknown the Badagas 
worship the Todas and render them divine honor. The Todas 
stand infinitely higher for them than their God Shiva. 

5. The Todas, or Toduwaras, are divided into two great 
classes. The first, that of the priests, is known by the name of 
Terallas. Todas of this order are consecrated to the service of the 
buffaloes; they are pledged to eternal celibacy and are entrusted 
with the duty of carrying on certain incomprehensible ceremonies, 
which they are anxious to keep secret both from Europeans and 
from Indians not belonging to their tribe. The second class of 
Todas are called Kuttas, and are simple mortals. As far as we 
know the first form the aristocracy of the community. We counted 
seven hundred persons in this small tribe, and according to their 
statements they never exceed that number. e 


(To be continued.) 


“The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small ; ” 
So soft and slow the great wheels go, they:scarcely move at all ; 
But the souls of men fall into, them, and are powdered into ia, 
Andi in that dust grow sweet white flowers of love and hope and trust. 
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ΓΜ: chief objects of the Theosophical Society are, first, to make 

known ἐο the few the existence of the Path, the cross-road, the 
way taken by the strong, which, cutting through the winding evolu- 
tionary ascent, climbs straight to the summit of the mountain - 
towards. the temple of light with which it is crowned; second, and 
above all, to bring to the knowledge of the many three mighty 
laws, which are veritable guides for mankind, and the basis of all 

* Evolution : 

The Law of Unity, which proves that we are brothers, 

The Law of Causality, which treats of physical, moral, mental 
and spiritual laws, and teaches that we reap what we have 
sown. 

The Law of Evolution, which shows the mechanism of progress 
and the indispensable means by which it is achieved—returns to 
earth-life, reincarnations. d 

On this occasion, I will endeavor to set forth the Law of Unity, 
an exceedingly difficult subject, for which I crave the utmost — 
indulgence, though I know I shall be pardoned for being so bold | 
as to undertake it, once I have given some faint idea of its ean 3 


8 1 Address delivered at the Headquarters of the Theosophical εν» 
Paris. Εμ for The Theosophist by Frederick Rothwell. 


- whole of mankind, he will find it difficult sincerely to believe that 
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importance ; for, indeed, the study of Unity leads on to supreme 
Knowledge, and its practice to the heights of Perfection. 

Spirit implies one first Cause; that is to say, an uncreated, 
causeless Cause, the original Unity. It has ever rejected Duality, 
even in the loftiest of systems. Monism forms the basis of the 
highest philosophies: of the Hindi. Vedanta, and especially of 
the most perfect form thereof, the Advaita; it is at the foundation 
of the finest metaphysical speculations—the Upanishats, which 
have been, are now and always will be, the admiration of the most 
sublime intellects; it is the rock on which transcendent materialism 
itself is built, the materialism of Haeckel and of such as think 
along similar lines. It may seem strange to see materialism make 
use of the term Unity, but not when one reflects that materialism 
possesses almost the monopoly—if this may be said without hurting 
anyone—of rationalism. It seeks and reasons, discusses and resists, 
fighting every inch of the ground and yielding to the conviction 
of reason alone; as is well-known, the best and most zealous, the 
most faithful and firmly-convinced adherents of the Theosophical 
Society have in many cases been materialists. 

The spiritual man possesses other qualities, also admirable, 
though his characteristic is not that he reasons, but rather believes; 
he is a man of faith, but his faith is often something vague, though 
strong, cloudy though invincible. 

Nevertheless, great difficulty is encountered in convincing the 
ignorant and selfish individual of the present day of the reality 
of Unity. Such a one feels himself so firmly imprisoned in matter, 
so bound down by it, he is so conscious of being born and dying 
with it, matter so completely separates him from the beings around 
him, that under these conditions he finds it difficult, in practice, 
to resist this apparent proof of separation; accordingly, both 
spiritual men and materialists are almost equally self-seeking, 
speaking generally; and so long as man feels not the faintest vibra- 
tion within himself of the life of another, so long as a common 
divine Life does not make his heart beat in unison with that of the 


e is in reality one with others. 
s | And yet probability i is ae in favor of monism ; the greatest 
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obscure but profound and more or less universal feeling of Unity τ 
and devotion, in times of great misfortune, often springs to the 
surface in the humblest individuals, binding together all beings— 

the sentiment of humanity shining forth in love and sacrifice. 

Besides, about so important a question it is impossible to 
remain in doubt. Everywhere error is a powerful cause of evil, 
Truth alone creates peace. If Unity be error, what is the use of 
offering violence to our lower nature? but if it is Truth, no effort 
should be spared in fulfilling her behests. 

Let us then make an attempt to face this great problem, and 
get to the bottom of it, to obtain faith by means of light and 
become capable of accomplishing our duty. ? 

Well, then, all such as have fathomed this mysterious abyss 
with sufficient attention and care, affirm that we are one. One 
same Life is in us, and though our forms differ and our qualities 
shine forth or remain hidden, we still feel that we are human, 
of the same nature. Το take au example, look at a row of electric 
lamps ; their form may vary, their brilliancy be greater or smaller, 
but the light within them, the fluid circulating through them, is 
one. So also, in like manner, the brightness of human qualities 
depends on the perfection of the centres that produce them. These 
qualities are different, because the centres, the instruments, which 
create them, are by no means identical: thus, the one prodacing 
mentality is not composed of atoms similar to those which manifest — — 
will or love. But the life animating these centres is one: it is the 
divine life of the Infinite, our common Father, and if we are His ca 


sons, are we not then brothers ? EP 

What is Unity ? s 

The Infinite, the Perfect, the first, causeless, supreme Cause, 
the Cause of everything : of force, of matter, of the qualities and. 
laws of the world, of Evolution. At the same time infinitely great 
and infinitely small; capable of enveloping the Universe and of 
dwelling in the tiniest of atoms, the Infinite, the Perfect is not 
manifested ; it is latent, a unit. This it is which in the centre of 
our being gives us the innate idea of Unity, an idea which nothing 
in the world could give birth to, for nothing in the universe is one 


t 
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At the first step of this processus, it manifests force-mabter: 
This it separates into atoms, with which it forms bodies, creating 
in these latter centres of qualities, which, as we shall presently see, 
produce Egos. In the centres of the bodies the Infinite plays the 
part of the electric fluid in a series of lamps: the fluid produces 
light, the Infinite illumines our mental centres, giving birth to 
Egos therein: in this way, the One becomes the many, the illusory 
Egos to which we must presently return, for it is indispensable 
that we understand them, if we would have proof of our brother- 
hood, 

The Infinite manifests itself, though through what mechanism 
I know not. It 15 latent, omnipresent, omnipotent, it is the root of 
all the forces in the world and possesses all power, including that of 
manifesting its potentialities. ‘This power is its fiat: it wills and 
can do what it wills. 

When it wills to create, it wills to manifest itself, and the ob- 
jective world appears; just as when the savant, by some special 
artifice, creates the conditions which give birth to a force, this 
force appears, seeming to spring from nothing ; it becomes present, 
as though issuing from a mysterious, invisible egg: such is the 
electric fluid. Omnipresent, though latent and imperceptible, it 
appears as the result of friction, or when subjected to chemical 
action, showing itself as double, with positive and negative poles: 
it is a duality. If we try to reduce this duality to polar unity, 
the fluid. vanishes, passes again into a latent condition and returns 
to zero, the image of the universal egg, the source of all forces. 
After all, this duality is the condition sine qui non of all manifes- 
tation. The Infinite, in order to manifest itself, may be said to 
Separate into two, and to apply to each other the two portions of 
itself, to make them objective. Indeed, everywhere in nature, 
manifestation is due to pairs of opposites’. Try, for instance, to 
produce a force in vacuum ; you cannot do it; on the other hand, 
the greater the resistance you haye, the greater the force you will 
be able to produce on that resistance. ‘Try to paint a picture with 
one color only; you will produce nothing but a colored surface, 
In painting a picture, both light and shade are needed ; only in this 
way come into being relief, form, aud perspective—that is to say, 


a picture. 
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The first manifestation of the Infinite produces the first ‘ pair 
of forces’: Force-Matier. I say pair of forces, for matter is 
nothing but force, the negative pole, so to speak, of force. This 

E primordial force-matter, this matter, to speak more concisely, is 
the biblical egg, brooded over by the Holy Ghost on the cosmic 
waters; it is also the golden egg of Brahma in oriental cosmogonies. 
Primordial matter is so fine, so sublime and sensitive, that it 
responds in marvellous fashion to the life of the Infinite, which, 
thanks to the support which matter furnishes to its faculties, 
(formerly latent, but from this time manifested) becomes an Ego, 
a Being, ‘I’. This primordial matter is the centre of manifestation 
for all possible faculties, the perfect instrument of the cosmic Ego, 
of the supreme Energy which then becomes multiple Forces. In 
the Universe of primordial matter, which is the body of God, are 
2 manifested the three fundamental qualities of Being, the qualities 
every being will acquire and possess to a supreme degree at the end 
of its evolution: life (or force) intelligence, and love. Indeed, 
there is no Being who does not possess life, intelligence and 
love in some degree, however small. It is the Trinity, above as 
below, in the God of a world as in the Ego of a rudimentary body ; 
that is why the Hebrew scriptures say that God created man in 
His image. Man, in effect, because he is in possession of this 
divine Trinity, is in the image of God. 
How is the Ego born ? 

The centre of Intelligence, the mental body, in perceiving 
matter and the qualities of the body, is distinguished from these 
Pi qualities and conceives of the Ego: an abstract thing, the product 

ANE of the perception of the non-Ego (matter) by intelligence. 

As soon as the infinite limits its vibration (of an infinite 
frequency) the Universe, or rather Matter, appears, and an opposite 
is created, which allows of the absolute consciousness of the Intin- 
ite becoming limited consciousness, that of the Logos, the cosmic 
Ego. The Ego requires the perception of a difference, of what is 
conceived of as the non-Ego. 

The Universe is the body of the manifested God; in the Uni- 
verse all qualities come to birth, amongst them, the prineipal one; 
the Ego. The Supreme Ego—the Ego of the Infinite—is manifested — 
not only in the mental centre of the Universe, where it constitutes 
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the Logos, butalso in each of the mental centres of the bodies 
the whole of which makés up the Universe, in each of the beings, 
from the greatest (the Logos), to the most imperfect. Like the 
sun, the unique Ego, the Logos, is reflected in every mental mirror yas 
present in the world. 

Creation, however, does not stop at this manifestation. The 
personal Ego of the Universe (the Logos) also acts through intelli- 
gence and force-powers then manifested, though latent in it so 
long as it remains the Infinite, the unmanifested. Accordingly, 
it first separates primordial matter into atom-types that produce 
qualities: that is to say, the faculties of feeling, thinking and 
acting ; with these atoms it builds up bodies (forms), and in each 
body places the atomic centres of qualities, life (force), intelli- 
gence and love. In each of these bodies the Infinite accordingly 
manifests an Ego by means of the mental centre, the instrument Fuss 
of perception and of separation. In this way, from the Supreme 
Ego the Logos to the lowest of beings, are ranged the immense 
numbers of Egos, Egos all the more imperfect in proportion as the 
bodies of the beings to which they belong are themselves the more 
imperfect, 

Antiquity, which was wont to express the higher truths in the 
form of a symbol or a myth, called this multiplication of the One 
the mutilation of Osiris (or that of Bacchus). Christians speak of 
the * Lamb slain before the foundation of the world” (Revelation, 
xiii. 8): Hindüs tell of the sacrificed man and horse, and in the 
following myth, the dice symbolise the different types of atoms. 

Bacchus, when a child (that is to say, the manifested God at 
the beginning of evolution), was playing at dice, says the allegory ; 
the Titan (the separating force which has always symbolised Evil) 
surprised him and tore his body into pieces. After a great lapse 

: of time, the mutilated members again became joined together, and 
the divine body was constituted afresh. 

Thus the divine body (primordial matter) is mutilated, and 
used to form milliards of bodies (fragments) which serve as instru- 
ments for beings. 

In proportion as matter is split up into fragments, it be- 
comes dense, and sub-states of matter appear; at the same time, 

“its sensitiveness lessens, it becomes progressively rigid, no longer 
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responds to the life animating it, and the qualities it manifests be- 
come less perfect. This is the divine Limitation, the Sacrifice of 
the Infinite, voluntarily submitting to this limitation in order to 
create beings and lead them on to supreme Perfection. Mutilation 
of the body and Limitation of the qualities are the two aspects of 
the same idea : Sacrifice. 

Now let us see how the multiple Egos again become one, as is 
symbolised in antiquity by the Resurrection of Osiris, Easter day. 

The method of multiplication is easy to understand; that of 
unification is far more abstract. All the same, we will endeavor 
to explain it, for it is the complement of the whole teaching on 
Unity. 

By evolution, the different states of matter separate, matter 
—physical, astral, mental, spiritual and divine—disappears, and 
at the same time the bodies it forms melt away—the physical, 
astral, mental, spiritual and divine bodies. Along with its progres- 
sive disappearance, the vibrations which it imposes on the Egos 
cease, and the consciousness of these Egos, being no longer 
sustained, is progressively transferred into finer bodies, where it 
lives the life of the corresponding worlds. In proportion as they 
have finer bodies as instruments of perception, the sphere of their 
perception enlarges, and when they are centred in the divine body, : 
(the atmic body of Theosophy) they have become capable of 
including the consciousness of all the Egos comprised in the 


Universe : they have each become as a Logos. * 

Now, what evolution normally produces very slowly, beings can e 
rapidly attain by effort. Before setting forth this processus, which xi 
might be designated as abnormal and artificial, let us say a few E 


words regarding the development of the Egos; itis so important E 
thoroughly to understand. 
The sphere of perception of an Ego is determined by that of the s 


senses through which it perceives. 
The physical senses are very limited ; they are, besides, separat- 
ed from one another and cannot take one another’s place. 


field of action is greater ; besides this, they apply to the whole ex- _ 
tent of the astral body, thus explaining one of the peculiarities αξ ο 
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feeling, etc., at any part of the astral body. The matter which 
binds together the astral bodies is endowed with faculties of far 
more perfect vibratory transmission than that of the ether which 
binds physical bodies, and it begins to transmit to each being the 
sensorial vibrations and the perceptions of all the others : this is 
the beginning of perception in each being of the life common 
to all. 

The mental senses are combined in a single synthetic sense ; 
they possess a sphere of perception far more extensive than the 
astral senses and include a number of beings even greater than 
these latter. They can perceive at almost any distance in the 
planet, the atoms of the medium binding them have a more per- 
fect power of vibratory transmission than those of the astral 
medium, and the sensations of the beings become more and more 
one : these beings live more and more the one life. 

In the spiritual body (the buddhic) the sphere of sensorial 
perception reaches the limits of a whole planetary chain, and the 
medium uniting spiritual bodies is so fine that it transmits to the 
centres of every spiritual (buddhic) body the individual sensations 
of the beings in their perfection. 

In the divine (ütmic) body, the sphere of perception embraces 
every form of the solar system ; throughout this system, the life of 
the beings is one for those who are conscious in the atinic body. 

Finally, in the highest body (Adi) the sphere of perception 
reaches the limits of the Universe itself; and, in this sphere, the 
beings whose bodies are fully developed enjoy perfect unity of 
life. Each Ego has become the perfect ‘percipient’ of the 
consciousness of all the Egos in the Universe; it has become a 
Logos: evolution, so far as it is concerned, is completed. 

Now, resolute men who take the ‘cross-road, the path I spoke | 
of at the beginning, can bring about this processus (which evolution 
slowly works out) far more rapidly by the effort which quickly 
builds up the higher bodies and effects the voluntary transfer of | 
the Ego of a lower body into higher one: this constitutes the | 
arduous training of the disciple under the guidance of his Master, 4 

4 
E 


: a subject of which I will make no mention here. 
In this way the most rudimentary Ego becomes greater and 
greater, continually adding fresh knowledge to that which it already 
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| possesses, extending ever wider its sphere of perception, embracing 
the consciousness of a continually increasing number of Egos, 
experiencing their struggles and hopes, until it becomes conscious 
of the total life of all beings and feels them all living in it, with a 


πα. life which is its own. 
Then, or rather long before this time, it feels that life is one 
i and that Egos are brothers in process of development. Doubt is 
impossible. S 


Before continuing, let us halt for a moment. 

If we.are one, we are solidaires. Being solidaire means living 
one same life, being bound to all, affected by every vibration 
which moves the parts of the whole, influenced by every outpour- 
ing of good and evil in the world. To one wholly solidaire, the 
suffering and joy of each are the suffering and joy of all. Conscious- 
ly to create a discordant vibration constitutes the crime of ‘treason 5 
against mankind, whilst the creation of harmonious relations is a 
strict duty—for every infraction of the Law, whether physical, 
moral, mental, spiritual or divine—disturbs the whole Universe, and 
every collaboration with the Law isa help to all. Accordingly, 
our first duty is the fulfilment of the Law; this duty has one constant 
finality in view, general perfection, which it obtains by one 
constant means, help, the sacrifice of all for all; sacrifice to 
the Law, to the general good; the sacrifice of the individual to the 
Whole, that all may be happy. 

I will now attempt to give the principal means of obtaining 
proof of the conceptions here advanced, the proof that we are one, 
i and that Unity makes us brothers. 

$5. Complete proof consists in understanding and feeling, in becom- 
ing a God or rather a divine instrument—tor bodies are nothing else 
than the instruments of the supreme God, the Infinite, instruments 
which, when sufficiently perfect, manifest the qualities of the Logos, 
that is to say, divine intelligence, love and power. 

Understanding implies that one has become the thing under- 
stood, that one feels this thing and vibrates in tune with it. 
Vibrating in perfect tune implies that one has developed perfect 
j centres of qualities (instruments). 

The following are these means, both general and special. 
The general means are; Purity and the practice of Unity. 
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Purity must be physical, moral and mental; that is to say, it 
must embrace all our bodies. 

It refines and renders sensitive the materials of the centros ; 
that is to say, makes them vibratory to a high degree and capable 
of perfect synchronism. j 

The practice of Unity creates the wheels of the mechanism 
that produces qualities (of the instrument); it polishes them, 
improves and facilitates the working of the apparatus. 

The following are the main points in the practice of Unity. 

Always have present in mind the idea that every man is a 
child of the Infinite, a God in evolution, a younger or elder 
brother. 

Help him by thoughts of light, love and might, for who needs 
not this three-fold aid, the better to judge, endure and be kept 
from a spirit of revolt? We must remember that nothing is ours, 
that all we possess is a gift from God, a loan we ought to share 
with those of our brothers who are not so well endowed as we are. 
Might of love, light of intelligence, material wealth, even physical 
hfe, nothing is our own, we owe everything to all, with just one 
restriction: that we give with discernment. Without discernment, 
the best of aids may become a curse, the follies of the heart 
are no better than those of the head. 


Let us not forget, also, that we have only duties; we have no 
rights. We should ask for nothing, desire nothing, but await 
everything from God, the supreme Wisdom, who knows our needs 
better than we do ourselves. 

Let us be ever helping: first those whom destiny has placed 
around us in order to facilitate our task of beneficence, and then 
those whom it bringsin our path. With few exceptions, it is futile to 
waste our powers in distant efforts which are doomed to barrenness : 
God is economical in His profusion. But there must be no 
doubting, no thinking of the obstacles we may meet on the way. 
The supreme Watcher will see to all: everything combines to aid 
the man who aids others. 


.. Let us ever be helping; benefits are the seeds of the divine 


qualities—gratitude and affection. 
— We must help also b 


y setting to all around us an example of 
h virtues as tolerance, sympathy and humility. 
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Faith in Providence too must be ours, for nothing evil or 
unjust can befall us. We must therefore be calm, gratefully 
welcoming the present trial, for it is our best instructor. In every 
event, let us seek for the path which God is pointing out to us; biding 
His time,waiting for the opportunities He sends, and the doors He 
opens to us. 

Let us set an example of divine sympathy, showing forth 
neither reproach nor evil criticism nor antipathy, beholding in 
another a God, whose evolution will efface his defects and cause his 
good qualities to shine radiantly forth, a divine child destined to 
become a sage, a God. 

With shortcomings and lapses into sin let us be indefatig- 
ably patient, correcting others by gentleness and affection, and 
taking care not to make use of the scourge of pain, which we may 
leave in the hands of the Logos, who alone knows the measure of 
its use. 

With all this, we must be humble; offering others the 
brilliant parts in life, and reserving for ourselves those that are 
hidden or unobtrusive; giving place to the God in evolution pre- 
sent in every man, and giving him the preference in all things. 

Finally, let us rejoice in another’s happiness and sympathise 
with him in his trouble. 

Now I will pass on to the special means: those necessary for 
such as wish to take the ‘cross-road, the path of pain. 

This path requires the directing hand of an experienced Guide; A 
and He appears when the disciple is ready, without there being 8 
any necessity to summon Him. 

Here the task to be accomplished is the rapid perfecting of 
the centres by which the Infinite is manifested in bemgs: the 
centres of intelligence, love and might. 

The mental body must become a perfect instrument of 
knowledge, capable of responding to every idea and coming into a 
state of perfect rest, so that, like the tranquil surface of a lake, it 
may reflect the plants growing on its banks, or the clouds titt g 
across the heavens. It must be ‘disciplined’ to reflect truth: 
it is the mental body that was symbolised by the mythical 
who told the truth only after he had been chained down. : 


could troubled waters faithfully reflect amy object? 1t is fo 
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to acquire. The image causes tho inental body of the 
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reason that the disciple ardently cultivates the control οἱ the papse 
tal body, and at the same time perfects the mechanism of vies 
instrument. Once this double task is well in hand, he may begin 
to make use of this precious auxiliary and apply it to any idea he 
pleases, especially a great one—one of those which the Logos or one 
of the mighty Beings sends out into the mental atmosphere; oe e 
remain like a life-giving sun. The disciple practises Tieng in 
perfect tune with these ideas, feeling them part of duos and 
making them his own; then causing them to vibrate in a denser 
medium than that in which they had first been placed. This 
he attains by concentration. 

When they are too fine to be perceived by his still imperfect 
mental body, he summons the Guide, begging Him to cause them to 
resound more loudly in his ears. In such cases he brings the 
mental body to rest in a complete void ; then the vibration, which 
has now been made stronger, makes its impress on the sensitive 
mental matter. 

The development of the centre of love is obtained by acquiring 
the virtues and their common root: Love. 

“A man becomes what he thinks,” says an Upanishat ; such is 
the principle. It is easy to prove this by thinking for sufficient 
length of time either of the Good, the Beautiful and the True, or 
of the evil, the unseemly, and the false. Meditation on a virtue 
permits of the acquisition of that virtue more or less rapidly ; it is 
all a question of time or of intensity. 

It is also possible to contemplate this virtue either as an abs- 
tract principle, present in the Infinite which is imagined as at the 
centre of the being—this Molinos recommends in his Spiritual 
Guide—or as manifested in the Logos, or in one of those Beings 
who have made themselves His messengers and appeared on earth 
as ‘Sons of God’: Krshna, Buddha, Zoroaster or Christ, It is 
here that we may find it useful to form, however imperfectly, an 
image of one of these Beings by thought and imagination. ‘This 
image of mental substance directs the thought to that Being and 
attracts His attention. Into this form He sends a ray of His soul, 
to animate it and cause it to vibrate with the virtue it is desired 
disciple to 


H . H : 
1 Iw this way lio transmits them to men iu tho outside world, τ 
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vibrate in tune, and he thus steadily develops the desired quality ; 

such is the truth concealed in image-worship. And as the Logos, 

or any one of these great Beings, possesses all virtues in perfection, 
a forming a synthesis of them in His great love, all that the disciple 
needs to do is to contemplate this mental image, this vibrating 
form, and to love it, in order to fill himself gradually with that sub- 
lime, that greatest Force of all—Love, the source and spring of 
every virtue. 

The development of the centre of Force adds its quota to the 
Power which the two preceding centres produce by themselves. 

The Power that belongs to the mental centre is that of know- 
ledge; knowledge is power. ‘That of loveis immense; it was the 
love radiating from certain martyrs which appeased the wild 
beasts’ thirst for blood. A beloved Teacher told me that a friend of 
a his in India, a Yogi, one day entered into Samadhi in the jungle. 
On awaking, a tiger was sporting by his side, like a kitten, and 
licking his bare feet—love had tamed the beast of the forest. 

The vital vibration of a saint is so strongly in harmony with 
the Law that it corrects sickly and discordant vibrations, those 
not in accord with the law: it heals and cures. I say nothing of 
the other powers possessed by man on his God-ward path : those who 
have had the good fortune to live with certain disciples have had 
instances of light and love, of calm, balanced thought radiating 
from these highly-perfected instruments. 

Such is the absolute, the inflexible proof of the presence of 
God in man. He who possesses this proof knows that God is 
the root and cause of his power, his light and his love. All 
wonder-working mystics have proclaimed with the utmost sincerity : 
“It 15 God that worketh in me.” 

Without hoping to attain to these heights in a brief space of 
time, I would, all the same, earnestly recommend you to think of 
Unity for a few minutes every morning, to live it throughout the 
day, and each evening to see how far you have fallen short of its 
precepts. Gradually, you will feel better and purer; you will 
feel that God is manifesting Himself in you. Then, toa, will you PA 
understand the assertion I advanced at the beginning, one which "228 ^ 
perhaps appeared to you an exaggeration: the study of Unity leads 
on to supreme Knowledge and its practice to the heights of 


À 


Perfection. - 
Dr. Τη. Pascar. * 
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MENTAL INTENSITY. 
I. 

IGOR of body, we all know, depends, among other things, 
à V upon appropriate nourishment, rest and expenditure of 
E energy. So also is vigor of mind dependent upon the same things. 
es Moo little or too much work, too light or too heavy a task, can be 
placed before mind as well as body. Where the task is appro- 
priate, health, success and happiness are sure. In short, what I 
: will call the Law of Appropriateness is essential to mental vigor, 
which lies behind concentration. The appropriate subject or task 
—the mental dharma, in a narrow sense—is different for each 
individual. We will consider a fundamental law on the katabolic 
or expenditure side of mental life, the Law of Undulations. If 
a cyclist has to travel ten miles along a road with a steady 
gradient of five miles up and five down, he will be much more 
fatigued at the end than if the road had possessed exactly the 
same gradient but was divided into undulations of say two hundred 
yards in length. The distance travelled is precisely the same in 
both cases. Soin mental training gentle undulations of system 
and regularity are less fatiguing than spasmodic efforts, and more 
effectual because they leave the student fresh for further efforts. 
No matter what the height of the goal above that of the starting 

point, the Law of Undulations is of practical utility to every one. 
Now we shall apply this Law of Undulations to the effort to 
acquire knowledge, making the hills appropriately long and steep. 
Knowing is making relationships between things, and right know- 
ledge is true classification according to the divine or self-effulgent 
Idea, whatever that may be. It must be noted that classification 
depends upon comparision of points of identity or similarity, and 
points of difference or contrast. Points of identity and of differ- 
ence differ from those of similarity and contrast in this, that in the 
latter pair the marks must be essential to a class. Thus we can 
compare, say, an elephant and a tree. They have many points of 
ΠΗ itity—both are ‘alive,’ ‘on the earth,’ both have ‘a thick 
^ sument, both ‘die.’ Also points of difference are very numer- 
(por aps innumerable. But this gives us no true knowledge. 
in a 50160 ὦ kind of knowledgo, which makes things known 
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as things, though notas this or that thing. It is the kind of 
knowledge acquired on the descending arc; receptive, lacking 
critical faculty, become heterogeneous though still incoherent. 


EN But similarity and contrast are of the nature of scientific or 

precise knowledge, which proceeds by classification. In classifica- 

tion similarity marks the genus, and contrast marks off members of 

the sub-genus or species from one another. Thus we may take e 
the class or genus man and sub-divide it into the classes or species 
Lemurian, Atlantean, and Aryan, 


Man 


fF 1 A 
Lemurian Atlantean Aryan 


Ce ae 2 : - 
R Hindü Aryo-Semitic Iranian Keltic Teutonic 
* | 


αν 2 [ΠΕ [ IRA 
Brāhmaņa Kshattripa Vaīshya Shūdra, etc. 


Differences may be absolute and arbitrary, or of the nature 
of contrast, serial. Thus, dividing man we might have said 
Lemurian and non-Lemurian, getting two divisions covering 
the whole ground, But this is going backwards in knowledge, 
not forwards.  Lemurian, Atlantean, Aryan, are matters of 
knowledge and science or classitied fact. The law of contradiction 
or non-contradiction is a criterion of truth, but not a means 
of classification. Now, Lemurian, Atlantean and Aryan have 
something in common. They are all men; all belong to the 
genus ‘man’. But they differ among themselves. Likewise 
Hindü and the rest belong to the genus ‘Aryan,’ yet differ from 
one another. So also Brühmanas, etc., are species of Hindüs. The 
process can be continued down or up—man is only a species of 
sentient beings and so on. The negative must be avoided. Sup- 
pose we divided Aryans into Hindüs and non-Hindüs, then in 
our next subdivision, that of non-Hindüs, we might put dogs, or 
religion, or water, or anything not Hind, obviously destroying the 
classification. In fact, care must be taken to place our species 
under the proximate genus—the genus next above. In comparing 
Brahmans and Kshattriyas, to class them as Aryans would be bad, 


wd 
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as men, worse, as Hindüs would be correct and good. This presents 


itself more plainly in the following case: 


Sensations 
ο 
Color Taste 
| z^ 
(gus [ αρ dix 
Violet Green Red, etc. Sour Sweet, etc. 


Tt would be bad comparison to classify sour and sweet, or 
violet and red, as sensations. The first pair is taste; the second 
pair color. But it would be good to compare red and sweet as 
sensations, for that is their proximate common ground. But notice 
that the feeling of their connexion in consciousness in the last 
case is comparatively weak. If you want to compare directly say 
‘religion? and ‘water’ the difficulty is great, the bond of con- 
nexion weak, the common ground remote from the characteristics 
most prominent for our interest. Το get intensity, then, we must 
place things in precise classes. ‘The proximate common ground of 
‘religion? and ‘water’ is, as far as I can discover, ‘existing 
things,’ but class after class comes between, on the lower levels, 
marking the differences between the two, but not—note the 
difference of idea—the conérast. One might expect that, as in the 
ease of comparing religion and water, where the ground of simi- 
larity is distant and weak, that of difference would be strong, and 
so it is, but any one may notice that the recital of the points of 
difference between them does not create any sense of their relation- 
ship. Incidentally we may notice how nature drives us towards 
unity intellectually and morally by making differences or evils 
sterile, and similarities and good infinitely productive. . What 
then of contrast ? Contrast certainly makes the relation between 
things vivid. But it does so only because contrast is a kind of 
similarity. We may contrast sweet and sour or Napoleon and 
Buddha, but the very attempt to contrast sweet and Napoleon or 
sour and Buddha is ludicrous, We may contrast pain and pleasure, or 
heat and cold, but not pain and heat, and not pain and non-pain, 
for the latter may include anything from the absolute to a mud-pie. 
Sweet and sour, Napoleon and Buddha, pain and pleasure, or heat 
and cold, are similars, but opposite similars, or contrasts, The test 
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of them is that one merges into the other gradually, or by steps ; 

heat passing into cold, sour into sweet, by imperceptible gradations. 

Difference here, as elsewhere, in the form of contrast prevents 

our generic concept or idea from swallowing up all the charac- 

teristics of the things compared and reducing our comparison to a 

simple identity. 

s Both these Laws of Similarity—similarity and contrast—must 
be used consciously in our method, but first understood, along with 
another, still more important, upon which they are based. This is 
the Law of Contiguity ov Continuity. Metaphysically there is 
no connexion between anything and any other thing, either 


in its temporal—causative—attributes, or its spatial ones. But by 
some indisputable fact things are related for us in space and time; 
at least, as forms and sequences. We must admit that there i 
» Continuity in time and Contiguity in space. Things are presented 
ο to us so, and that is all we know about it ultimately. But the are 
also represented so in the inind, so that what is present interiorly, 
as what is outwardly, is linked up in these two ways of contiguity 
and continuity with the whole mental content, be the latter wellor 
ill arranged. What will be found associated with a given represent- 
ation at the present or given time is determined by two things— 
(1) Habit and (2) Interest. These two are in eternal conflict, 
habit carrying the day in most minds and either leading interest a 
willing slave, as with the many, or driving him unwilling, as with a 
few. Habit and interest taken together constitute Purpose or Desire. 
Now we must sort out our Laws or guiding principles and. 
make further efforts to understand them. We may regard 
the difficulties in the light of preliminary anticlines or hillocks. 
k We shall then apply the laws to some practical examples in view 
of the Law of Undulation : 
1. Law of Contiguity; 2. Law of Similarity ; 3. Law of Contrast. 
Now suppose we wish to make a new idea particularly vivid. 
We must classify it consciously, with the aid of. these Laws, with 
the other things presented in connexion with it. Suppose that the ; 
term astral body is presented. 1t can only make any impression 3 
upon the mind, become intelligible, a term as distinguished from a - 
mere sound, when it is classified. The first impression usually would 
be: it is a body, and not the physical body. 
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Bodies 
| 
pics body Non-physical body 
That is correct for purposes of apprehension of its existence, 
but ends there; it does not give comprehension. The next division 
would be: 


Non-physical body 


Astral body Non-astral body 


Then non-astral body may include physical body, which 
has already been used, and cannot occupy two places in one 
scheme. But it may be carried on thus: 


Non-physical body 


| | : 
Astral body Non-astral, non-physical body 


This, however, is a mere process of enumeration, and leads to 
no real unified knowledge. ' In fact only the Law of Similarity must 
be used and the similars must be placed in the same class. Both 


are bodies, therefore : 


Bodies 
| 


| | 
Physical Astral 


But prior knowledge, or present information, may present with 
the new information of the astral body—by contiguity or contin- 
uity—the idea that there are or may be other bodies. "Then we 


Bodies Bodies 
or else | 


| | | 
Physical Astral Mental Buddhic di 
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In short, by comparison, knowledge becomes clear, definite η 

vivid. We students may profitably read the following examples and 

seo whether the pairs of ideas are connected by (1) Con- 

liguity (often accidental, as where in a man’s experience & 


eT Pes. murder has occurred in a certain house, he naturally thinks 
of murder when he thinks of the house) ; (2) Sünilarity (whether 
ἥ of sound, color, form, taste, smell, or any generic mark or 


common nature; or the connexion between genus and sub-genus, 
or species, as body and astral body) ; or (3) Contrast (as hot 
and cold). All three laws operate in some measure in every cases 


L 


but one is predominant. 


Sun ‘ " : ; ES 
Lamp } Comparison (Both illuminants). 
Hat ‘ 2. 5 3 ας 

E tarban } Comparison (Both head-gear). 

i House Contiguity (A house may or may not have a 
Door door, but usually is pictured with one). 
Fall Contiguity (Lhe same remark applies. Conti- 
Injury guity in time is cause and effect). 
Napoleon | Contrast (Both men, but one of war, the 
Buddha other of peace). 
Water Contrast (Both ‘elements,’ but one heating, 
Fire the other cooling). 


Thunder, Voice ; Knowledge, Love ; Triangle, Square ; Salt, 
Tears ; Bird, Egg ; King, Throne; Mother, Child; Astral, Mental; 
Life, Form ; Substance, Property; Cheat, Bleat; Sky, Sapphire; 
Mandrake, Man ; Pepper, Mustard; Kama, Manas ; Motor-car, Hen; 
Monkey; Violinist; Radium, Hydrogen ; Action, Reaction ; Poverty, 
Degradation. 

Now, as overy memory-trainer from Dr. Edward Pick down- 
wards has taught, idea-images may be linked in a series by compari- 
son (a method far better than that of the use of imagination in the 
usual sense which some teachers have favored—which we shall 
discuss later) and the concentration of mind—and therefore mental 


vigor generally, including memory—greatly increased by tho 
exercise of repeating them without reference, which, moreover, 
is usually agreeable, because of its undulations, its small hills call- 


ing for mental exertion bui net fatigue. 
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In the following list we may compare in pairs only at a 
time the idea-images which the words express. We may link 
= slowly ly and carefully ‘concentration’ with ‘mind’ then put ‘con- 
= Se 
By centration’ aside and link ‘mind’ with ‘body,’ and so on. When 
EU ten have been learnt we must repeat the whole forwards and 4 
backwards without looking ; call them up the next day and do ten 
more; continue the process for a month, adding more words when 
. the list is exhausted. We must never refer; there is no need if 
care is used in linking. 
Concentration, mind, body, action, karma, reiacarnation, birth, 
infant, fantail-pigeon, bird, tree, treat, drink, liquid, ether, subtle, - 
shuttle, machine, bicycle, rapid, river, boat, carriage, wheel, circle, 
square, box, lock, key, key-note, music, teacher, helper, need, 
illness, feverish, excitement, anger, love, peace, noise, chatter, 
story, history, India, hot, cold, ice, steam, force, green-house, glass, £s 
rs so on. 


We have next to study voluntary contiguity or association, 
and its application to the development of memory: ‘This has to do í 
with forcible mental connexions between things, or such as are 
t scientifically or schematically related. In the above list some 
words are connected by sownd, not idea. Such connexions do not 
add to our scientific knowledge, but they find a place in learning. 
. Knowledge, i In our present stage and cycle, is connected with the 
n B of sight in a unique manner. We shall diseuss ihis in our 


jen. 
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Like an uneasy fool thou wanderest far : 
Into the nether deeps, 

Or upward climbest where the dim-lit star * 
Of outmost heaven sleeps. 

Through all the world thou rangest, O my soul, 

à Seeking and wilt not rest; : 

.. Behold, the peaee of Brahman and thy goal, 
Hideth in thine own breast. 
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HE word ‘Spirit’ is used so vaguely, so indeterminately, that 

it is necessary in using it to define it; and the vagueness of 

the conception in the mind of a speaker or a reader spreads itself 

throughout his thinking, and peoples his mental world with cloudy 
forms instead of with clearly defined images. 

A Spirit is perfectly defined by Shri Krshna, speaking as.the 
Universal Logos, in the Bhagavad Gita: “A portion of myself, a 
living Being, sent forth into the world of matter.” A Spirit is a 
portion, a fragment of the Universal Consciousness, separated by 
the finest film of matter, an atom, from all other similar fragments, 
and thus individualised. The Universal Self, or Universal Ego, 
the Pratyagatma, or inward Self, of the Hindi—the highest 


1 These articles are an exposition of one of the most valuable books issued under 
the inspiration of Theosophy, The Science of Peace, by Bhagavan Das. Those who 
seck a lasting intellectual foundatiou for their thinking will find much help from this 
valuable and original book. 
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abstract manifestation of the Paramatma, or Supreme Self, the 
Absolute, Parabrahman, the All—is conereted as Jivàtmàs, living 
Selves, separated Consciousnesses, Spirits. The highest abstract 
Spirit, the Spirit, universal, omnipresent, is the Pratyagátmà ; the 
embodied Selves, fragments of the universal, from highest Logos 
to minutest being, are Spirits. A Spirit, then, is a fragment of the 
universal Life, embodied in matter, a life, a living Being, an 
individual; or we may call it a Self united with the Not-Self, a 
Self-atom. Hence a Spirit is always a duality, a unit of Con- 
sciousness bound to an atom of matter. Pure Spirit is an abstrac- 
tion, not an entity. Spirit is never found pure in manifestation, 
though it may be thought of apart from the coating which makes 
its manifestation possible. 


Spirit is the root of individuality of every kind and grade, 
sub-human, super-human—for there is individuality apart from 
that which we recognise as individuality in man. A Self isan 
individual, and the root of I-ness abides in the Unit of Consciousness, 
even though that “I” has not flowered into self-recognition in its 
vehicles. All ways of using the term ‘Individual’ depend ulti- 
mately on the idea of an embodied Life. All the graded Hier- 
archies spoken of in Zhe Secret Doctrine are called Individuals, 
although composed of numberless individuals of lower grades. 
Similarly we find in modern text-books of physiology this idea of 
an ever enlarging individuality; thus: 


Individuals of the first order, or rank, are.................. dE. D Cells. 
3 » Second , composed of these are.......... Tissues. 
5 gj o GS y m » the second are...Organs. 
5 » ποτ ,, 3 » » thirdare....Persons. 

5 p MM » 5 » » fourth are 
Communities. 


And thus we may ascend to the Individual that is a Nation, a 
Snb-Race, a Race, Humanity. Smaller individuals grouped to- 
gether compose a larger individual. The Earth is an individual, 
and this in no way negates the individualities of men. There is 


1 The convenience of Samskrt as a language for philosophers comes out strougly 


in this series. Tho essential identity is shown in the word common to the threo 


stages—Atma, tho Self. The prefixes mark tho stages: Param, the Supreme, tho 
‘all; Pratyag, the inuer, separate by manifestation, the inner implying an outer ; Jiva, 


‘the life, embodied in forms. Paramatma, Pratyagatma, Jivatma. 
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one life in a nation, and again a life of a higher degree of 
unfoldment in all nations. In each there is one way of 
willing, thinking and acting—a nation’s characteristics, we say. 
H. P. Blavatsky's teaching as to the Individuality of a Hierarchy 
* gears on” completely with this modern scientific idea, though some 
have found it difficult to grasp. The ‘Heavenly Man’ is not a 
mere figure of speech, and the Planetary Logoi are chakras in the 
body of the Solar Logos. 


If any find this idea still elusive, they may come to it by way 
of a study of their own bodies; examine living blood under a 
mieroscope, and see how the separate lives therein move, fight, 
conquer, are beaten, without any regard to the larger life that 
uses the whole body as its instrument and regards them as consti- 


tuents of its blood. It is worth while to dwell on this thought of - 


graded Individualities till i& opens up to us a vast horizon of 
hitherto undreamed of possibilities, and the idea of the * Logos 
clothing himself in a universe” takes on a new and vivid reality. 
Ever a Unit of Consciousnesss and a body of matter are seen. We 
ourselves are parts of higher Individuals, and as we, the compon- 
ent parts, evolve we conduce to the grander life and subserve its 
loftier purposes. 


The next step to take in the study of the Spirit is the recogni- 
tion of its triple nature and the reason therefor. Hast and West 
name the factors of this triplicity differently, but both alike re- 
cognise the fact. Why three? Some are content with the tempor- 
ary answer: Because the Spirit is a fragment of Divinity and re- 


flects its triplicity. Truly. But then the question arises: Why is | 


the divine nature triple? Many will reply that we ought not to 
pry into these mysteries, which have not been revealed to man. 
But if the question confronts us, the answer is to be sought for. 
Only by prying into mysteries, by seeking for answers, has man 
added to his knowledge the now recognised facts of the cosmos. Our 
intellectual evolution lies in bringing within our consciousness facts 
hitherto unknown, turning the hidden into the open. And who or 
where is the authority which has the right to say : “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come and no further”? The only check to man’s soaring i: 


= 


the weakness of his intellectual pinions. What he can do he may. 
Ἴ or 5 
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‘In the study of our own consciousness, we find the triplicity ; 
the fact that we are divine lies the proof that Divinity is triple. 
son can tell us the why. 
E ‘In our consciousness we find the power of Cognition : we are 
aware of things other than ourself, of the Not-Self. That aware- 
ness brings out the power of Will, the tendency to move towards 
~ or away from the Not-Self. That Will, in its turn, brings out the 
‘power of Activity, the acting on the Not-Self, in order to seize or 
—— drive away that which the Will has determined to appropriate or to 
- reject in the Not-Self of which Cognition isaware. These three fac- 
— tors, over against the Not-Self, unite in the assertion: “I am.” 
Equally do they unite in the assertion: “I am not this Not-Self.” 
Equally do they unite in the assertion: “There is a relation 
between myself and this Not-Self, for I can cognise it, I can will 
to approach it or to retreat from it, I can act upon it.” Our own 
. existence, the existence of something outside ourselves, and our 
relation to it, thus emerge in the presence of the Not-Self, and by 
= this we also ascertain our own triplicity. 
When we question Reason, we find that this triple response of 
the ‘T’ in us, being our essential nature, must be a limited reflexion, 
— buta true one, of the universal nature whereof we ave a fragment, 
and we need but universalise our own nature to find why this 
thiplicity exists. 
- L There is the universal Self, the supreme “I am,’ 
- lüt phone 3 is iue universal Not- Self, over against the Self. 


Other. For a universe-pr deum a πως -process, the Self ni 
oto nly be over against the Not-Self, but it must cognise it, it must 


to approach it; it must unite with it, in a word, there must be 
tion between them. 


: he. Self, the Not-Self, the Relation between them, this is the 
ree. There cannot be more, for everything is herein 

uded. There cannot be fewer, for without any one of the three 
n is impossible. Hence is every manifested God a 

in man's own nature is tripheity. The eternal 


of the Not-Self by the Self is in man cognition; the 
at ation of the Self to the Not-Self is in man Will; the 


n between the Twain is in man Activity. 
$i 
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Cognition is the re-action in the Self in the presence, the action 


on it, of the Not-Self. The self assumes the form presented to 
it by the Not-Self, temporarily identifies itself with the outer in 
order to know it, saying: “Iam This.” All that we call know- 
ledge is the reproducing in the Self of the form outside, of which 
it has become aware. Patafijali truly describes this as “ the modifi- 
cation of the thinking principle ;” the thinking principle shapes it- 
self to the object and by this change in itself knows that object. 
So all-permeating is this principle’ that it asserts itself even in 
physical matter. Every sense-organ, or organ of knowledge, 
is a modification of some part of the body to receive, and 
reproduce in itself the outer impacts from that which is cognised 


through it. 


Let us digress for a moment, though it is hardly a digression, 
to that deliberate and sustained use of the thinking principle 
which is called meditation. The ever-changing modifications 
of itself, reproducing outer objects, are stilled by presenting 
to it a deliberately chosen object, a virtue, a faculty, an object 
of devotion, on which the attempt is madeto mould it. Grad- 
ually the thinking principle modifies itself to the form pre- 
sented, and at last reproduces it. Thus by thinking of a 
virtue we reproduce, we become, the virtue. By thinking of the 
Buddha, of the Christ, we reproduce them, we become them. On 
this is founded the great eastern logion: “I am Brahman,” 
“Tam God.” Many a man says that to-day, but no parrot-repeti- 
tion will give the knowledge which is eternal life; by thought, not 
by words, we become. By thought man knows; by thought man 
becomes. He who by long thought has moulded himself to the 
divine image, that man alone knows God, becomes God. When 
the thinking principle is modified to that image, and thus he knows, 
then the inner God shines out, and he is God. Hence spake 
S. Anselm: “Become That which you are.” 


Thus closely linked are true metaphysie and sound practice. 
No practice js sound which is not based on true metaphysie. No 
metaphysic is true, &e., vital, whieh does not flower into sound 
practice. Both are necessary, if we are to unfold into perfeetion 
our divine nature, ἃ 
6 
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Let us now consider the difference between Consciousness and 
Self-Consciousness. Consciousness is the sense of existence, “am,” 
life turned inward on itself. Self-Consciousness is the sense of 
individual existence, * I am,” life turned outwards, and distinguish- 
ing itself from that which is without. When aspirit, a Self-atom, 
experiences ripples of change in itself, consciousness awakens, 
‘am-ness’ is its sense of being. When many contacts from with- 
out, each followed by a change within, have established a sense of 
sequence—a touch and a change, a touch and a change—a dim 
notion of causation arises: A change is due to a touch, a change 
is caused by a touch. After this, a slow dawning of a sense of 
difference between that which changes and that which touches, and 
from this the sense of “I,” and * Not-I,” and the feeling “I am." 
When the divine life appropriates an atom and becomes a Spirit— 
that which we now call a Monad—this sense of ‘ am-ness’exists in 
the separated fragment, andit is the seeking for Self-definition 
that impels that Life into embodiment. 

The bodies or sheaths of ever denser and denser matter 
which the Spirit draws round itself in its search for Self-definition 
are the results of its gropings aided and guided by Spirits that 
have already found themselves. Each body is at first a help in 
Self-definition, and then becomes a hindrance in Self-realisation. 

Let us follow the process. A Spirit first identifies himself 
with the matter he has appropriated, and as it gives him a sharper 
definition and a sense of being more alive, he cries: “I am This.” 
With each sheath come clearer definition, sharper contrast between 
himself and the without, and the ever-triumphant and stronger 
ery: *I am This? We may watch an Ego taking hold of a new 
body, and see, very swiftly repeated, the æonian evolution of the 
past. The baby grasps at everything, testing the Not-Self ; he 

'arries liis own foot to his mouth, bites it, cries, and only gradually 
recognises “ baby’s foot." Presently * baby ” gives way to baby's 
name, which becomes his label of appropriation, and later * I? and 
“mine” show that the body-sheath is taken possession of, and 
sharply marked off from all “others.” The sense-organs are form- 
ed slowly in evolution, as the Self struggles to see, to smell, to 
taste, all to yield clearer definition of the Not-Self, and thereby; 
by difference, of the Self, When this is gained, he begins to 
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draw away from the body, denying it, declaring: “I am not "Phis.? 
He uses a finer sheath, unifies his senses, and makes a fivefold per- 
ception, a single organ of sense in a subtler body. And thus he 
withdraws, step by step, repudiating, as he withdraws, body after 
body : “I am not This.” This is the Word of Power which reduces 
the bodies to servants, as the contrary assertion reduced the Self 
to subjection to them. The more we can realise this in thought 
and feel: “I am not this body, these emotions, these thoughts,” 
the nearer do we come to Self-realisation, the nearer to the free- 
dom which is our birthright. The lower planes become realised 
as the Not-Self in proportion as consciousness expands, and by 
this separation the Self more and more realises its own Reality. 

Thus thinking, we shall gradually feel ourselves to be the 
Life and not the form, and shall learn to repudiate the sheaths 
which once helped, but now hinder us, and which are but a part 
of the mechanism, and not our Self. Each sheath as a self marks 
a stage of growth, but itis not the eternal Self. To find that, 
which is to find God, we must sink deep, and ever deeper, into 
the depths of our being; as we sink within the veils, repudiating 
them one by one, we shall at last find that though these veils have 
shut us out from one another, they cannot shut us out from God, 
who is our Self. 

ANNIE Besant. 
[V will be entitled “ The Bodies."] 


AN ACT OF REMEMBRANCE. 
Grateful am I for the Grace of the Great, 
Who God-like keep guard of the golden-barred Gate— 
The dons, the Ancient, The Lords of the Flame, 
The Masters, and Heroes who served in Man's name: | 
Then one as in Them thrills the Life that enthralls 
In its oneness, the Cosmos, whose vastness appals ; 
Its Power and Wisdom, its Bliss and its Peace, 
Divine in their fulness, are mine as sins cease. 
Most Holy! Thrice Blessed ! my trust is thy strength 
Till balance and firmness and world-love at length 
Engulfall Delusion, guide feeling and thought, 
And lead to that Union all sages have sought. 
Encar WILLIAMS. 
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ON THE. MEANING OF THE TERMS MAHAYANA AND 
HINAYANA. 
J[XHE belief in the name as involving the complete knowledge 


1i of the thing named, though particularly strong in India, is 
by no means confined toit. Westerners too, including those who 
- are best trained in the art of doubting, constantly operate with 


names and words the exact meaning of which they do not care 
for or take as something generally known, simply because nobody 
asks for it. 

An instance of this kind are the terms Mahdydnua and Hinayéna, 
| both the constituents of which are translated with a delightful 
arbitrariness just as it suits the translator, nobody thinking it 
necessary to search for and explain the origin of these terms. 
The substantive ydna is rendered by ‘passage,’ ‘ road,’ * vehicle,’ 
‘ship,’ ‘chariot,’ ‘method of conduct,’ * curriculum of doctrine and 
practice,’ ‘ career’—the latter rendering having become fashionable 
in the last years only—and the adjectives hima and maha by 
‘little? ‘small,’ ‘narrow,’ ‘low,’ ‘lower,’ ‘less,’ ‘lesser’ and their 
opposites. 

I shall first treat of yzna only. The explanation is the one I 
gave already in my German translation of Milindapatha', but 1 
} wil now give the arguments omitted there and show that we 
can go even a little farther and translate ‘ship’. 

I doubt whether in the whole Buddhist literature there is a 
more favorite comparison than that of the Samsara with a big 
water or river to be crossed. ‘The idea is, of course, pre-Buddhistic, 
going back to the very beginnings of religion, viz., to the belief 
still alive among primitive tribes all over the world, in a water or 
darkness to be crossed by the soul of the departed on its way to 
heaven. As soon as the doctrine of reincarnation had appeared, 
transposing the highest goal from heayen to Nirvana’, the optimistic 
view of life turned into the pessimistic one, and life itself became 
the great darkness or water to be crossed. T'he following are a 
few examples out of many, in the Pali literature’. 


1 Introduction, p. xxxiv., noie 2. 


4 2 Which js likewise pre-Buddhistic, both in idea and name (see Upanisuds 
for the du Mahabharata), ( Su 


More instances, also of the next category, the Pali-knowing reader will be able 
over with the help of Mrs. C. Rhys Davids’ precious * Index’ in Journal of the 


eo 1906-1908. 
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. * Who has passed over this miry road difficult to pass, this world, 
this folly; who has crossed over, reached the other shore, is meditative, 
free from desire, free from doubts, who is extinguished, having left at- 
tachment—him I call a Brahmana” (Sutfanipáta 638 ; Dhammapada 
414), 


“Who has fathomed the world, sees truth, has crossed over the flood, 
the ocean, such aman who has cut the knot, is independent, free from 
passion—him, forsooth, the wise declare a Muni” (Suttanipata 219). 


“Until a man gets a firm footing (on the land) he strives with all 
his might and main in the stream ; but when he has gained a firm foot- 
ing, and stands on terra firma, he no longer strives, for he has reached 
the further shore. This is the simile, © Damali, of a Brahmana who 
has no more passion, is wise and thoughtful: having arrived at the end 
of birth and death he no longer strives, for he has reached the further. 
shore" (Samyutta Nikaya Π., 1. 9). 

“Whichever monk or nun, O ye monks, has left behind him lust, 


hatred, and delusion, of him it is rightly said, he has crossed the ocean 


with its waves, with its billows, with its whirlpools, with its sharks, with 
its monsters; saved (lit., ‘having crossed’), having reached the further 
shore, the Brahmana stands on firm ground” (Itceuttaka II., 10.) 

“Thou art the Enlightened, thou art the Master, thou art the Evil- 
conquering Sage; thou hast cut off worldly desires ; having crossed over, 
thou anakest cross over this human race (tinno tares imam pajam)” 
(Suttantpata, 545). ` $ 

“He might cross over to the other shore of the realm of Death ^ 
(Samyutta-Nikaya, I., 1. 9). 

“The mud of Lust is hard to cross” (Suéfanipata, 945). 

The struggle of deliverance, then, being so generally looked 
at asa ‘crossing over, it was almost inevitable that the Buddhist 
religion, the Dharma (Dhammo), became the strong ship safely 
carrying over to the ‘further shore,’ to Arhatship and Nirvana. 
Indeed, this simile, though decidedly less frequent than the above 
(perhaps only because to many the ‘crossing over’ implied already 
the idea of the ship), is not rare either, the most typical instances 
of its occurrence being, I believe, the following. À 

* (The Buddha spoke:) ‘1 will explain to you, ye Bhikkhus, how 
the Doctrine is like unto a raft (kulla) made for escaping’, not for 
being kept. Listen and keep well in your mind what I say.” δυο be 
it, Lord, the Bhikkhus answered to the Exalted One. The Exalted 
One spoke: ‘Let us, O Bhikkhus, imagine a man walking on some 


high road who would see a big stream of water (barring his way). This 
bank (he stands ou) is full of danger, beset with fear, the opposite bank — 


1 Cf, Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1885, p. 69. 
1 Lit. ‘crossing out of '; Nittharanatthaya=Nistaranurthaya. 
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peaceful and safe, and there is no ferry-boat or bridge to get over from 
this to the other side. He would now reflect thus: ‘This is a big 
stream of water ....... and there is no ferry-boat or bridge to get 
over from this to the other side. What if I would collect grass, 
branches, twigs, and leaves, and fabricate a raft, and through this raft, 
working with hands and feet, safely cross over to the further bank Σ᾿ 
And this man, O Bhikkhus, would, indeed, collect grass, and. . . . . . 
safely cross over to the further bank. And now, being in safety on the 
other side, he would think thus: ‘Very useful, indeed, has this raft 
been to me; through this raft, working with hands and feet, I have 
safely crossed over to the further bank. What if I would now lift this 
raft upon my head or on my shoulder and go (in this way) wherever I 
like?' What do yethink, O Bhikkhus: wouldthis man in doing so 
act properly as to this raft ?7—' No, Lord.—' How, then, ye Bhikkhus, 
should this man behave in order to act properly as to this raft ? If, O 
Bhikkhus, this man, being safe on the other bank, would think thus: 
* Very useful, indeed,....... crossed over to the further bank. 
What if I would sink it in this place or leave it to float on the water and 
then walk wherever I like? Acting thus, ye Bhikkhus, that man 
would act properly as to that raft.! Thus, ye Bhikkhus, I have 
explained you the Doctrine to be like a raft made for escaping, not for 
being kept. Understanding, O Bhikkhus, the simile of the raft you 
will needs abandon the holy doctrines (after having duly profited by 
S) how much more the unholy ones! '" (Mujjhima-Nikdya, 22nd 
Jutta. 


“ΤΕ now, ye Bhikkhus, you would cling to this view (the Buddhist 
theory of causality) which is so utterly holy, so absolutely pure, if you 
would cherish it, make it a possession, a ‘mine,’ would you then under- 
stand the Doctrine as shown like unto a raft made for escaping, not for 
being kept ? —‘ No, Lord,’ " (cbed., 38th Sutta.) 


“ Raft, ye Bhikkhus: that isa name of the noble eightfold path.’ 
(Samyutta-Nikdya, xxxv., 197.) 


*** I have constructed a well-planned float (bhisi),' so said the Iixalted 
One. ‘1 have passed over, L have reached the further bank, after having 
overcome the torrent. There is no (further) use for a float.” 
(Suttanipütà, 21.) 


“Asa man, after descending into a river, a turbid water with a 
rapid current, is borne along following the current—how will he be 
able to put others across ? Even so how will a man, not havine under- 
stood the Dhamma, aud not attending to the explanation of the leamed 
and not knowing it himself, not having overcome doubt, be able to make 
others understand it? 


* As one, having gone onboard a strong ship (navam dalham) 
provided with oars and rudder, carries across in it many others αιμα, 
mg the way to do it, und being expert and thoughtful, so also ibo who is 
accomplished, of a cultivated mind, learned, intrepid, makes others 


1 ]t could bo objected here that the raft ought tó have been left on the bank 
for ihe ee of UR Sho ον happen to travel in the opposite direction. But the 
idea, of course, is that such a travel from security to danger (Nirvana io Samear: 
if possible at all, ought to be provented. Pug peo Sue) 
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endowed with attention and assiduity understand it, knowing (it him- 
self)). " (Suttanzpata, 318-321, translated by F'ausboll.) 


‘And when I had perceived the path to go on board ship, after 
having turned away from the ego, T perceived the supreme passage 
(tittham uttamam)” (words of a monk, Theragatha 766.) 


“Be thou my travelling-boat (y&na-nàvà,), the firm one, in the ocean 
of existence; I shall cross over to the further shore οἳ Birth, I shall 
cross through (this world) with its (devils and) Gods" (Vessanta- 
rajataka.) 

In a simile which appears but once, in Samyutta-Nikaya 
xly., 4, but might also be alluded to in the Dhammajataka (Jataka 
Νο. 457), the word ydna is used in the sense of « carriage’. The 
purport of the passage is that, just as the Brahmin Jünusoni (seen 
by Ananda one morning) leaves Sávatthi in a white carriage with 
white horses (Savatthiya niyyayantam), even so the wise leave 
the world (niyyanti lokamhá) by means of the incomparable 
*Ideal-chariot? (Brahma-yana) of the Dharma. “This, O Ananda,” 
the Buddha says, “is a name of the noble eightfold path, 
* Ideal-Chariot" (Brahma-Yana), or * Doctrinal Chariot (Dhamma- 
Yana), or ‘Incomparable Triumph of Battle’ (Anuttaro Sangéma- 
Vijayo).” In the Jataka we have the passage “having ascended 
the strong chariot of Adhamma” (Adhamma-ydnam dalham druhitva) 
which reminds one of the passage of the ‘strong ship’ quoted 
above (Yathapi mavam dalham druhitvd, Sutta—Nipata, 320). 
Adhamma *unlawfulness, irreligion? is here a name of Devadatta, 
the Buddhist Judas Iscariot, in one of his former incarnations. 

This is, so far as I can see, all the essential material furnished 
by the Pali canon for the pre-history of our problem. To this 
from Brühmanic literature the following may be added : 

Kathaka-Upanisad ii., 2, speaks of the Naciketa fire as the 
means “ of those who are anxious to cross over to the safe (*fear- 
less’) shore.” 

('vetacvatara- Upanisad i., 5, describes the Samsara as * (the 
stream with) its water of five currents, impetuous and curved by 
its five-fold source, with its five-fold Prana-waye,” ete.’ 

Qvetacvatara- Upanisad ìi., 8, speaks of the Yoga (or the syl- 
lable Om) as the “Brahman-raft (Brahmódupa) by which the 
wise may cross over all the frightful torrents (currents). 


1 Of, Itivuttaka IT., 10, 
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Pragropanisad, end : “ For thou art our father who makest us 
cross over to the further shore beyond our ignorance. 2x 

Mattrayana-Upanisad vi., 28: “Having, by means of the Om- 
syllable-boat (Omkdra-plavena), crossed over to the further shore 
of the dkasa inside the heart.” With this Nrsimhapirvatapini- 
Upanisad (ν., 2) and similar texts may be compared where the 
syllable Om is called tdrakam ‘the float c 

In Maitrayana-Upanisad vii., 10, the Asuras are called taryá- 
bhighatinah “warding off the boat,” i.e., “the knowledge of the 
Self which enables one to pass over the ocean of the Samsara 
(Ramatirtha).” 

Sannydsa-Upanisad (Muktika Collection), Glokas 97-99: 
“Having taken refuge in the ship of Non-Duality (Advaitam 
mavam aeritya), one may reach the state of him who is liberated 
(already) during his life time... . . . . Therefore the ascetics 
seeing the further shore (pdra-darginah) avoid making Karman.” 3 

Néradaparivrdjaka-Upanisad vii., end: * Thus, always mind- 
ful of the float saving out of the world. (samsara-taralcam tarakam), 
he who strives after emancipation may live as one (already) deli- 
vered at life-time.” 

Mahabharata xii., 235 (236, 241), : “The wise man crosses the 
stream which cannot be braved (by the world), which is extremely 
difficult to be crossed, the dreadful one the waters of which are the 
five senses, the source of which is greed, the mud of which is 
wrath," and it adds (14-17) that creatures are carried along “by 
the great water of Time wherein there are, for aye, the whirlpools 
called years, the waves called months, the currents called seasons, 
the shrub and grass called fortnights, the swiftness called days and 
nights, the foam called shutting and opening the eyes, the terrible 
crocodile called love, the ship (raft) * called scripture and sacrifice 
(veda-yajnaplavena), the island called Dharma, the bustle called 
gain and pleasure, the bank called liberation of the truthful,” etc. 

Let us now turn to the beginnings of Mahayana. 

More than half a millenium after the Buddha, and only a few 
decenniums before the rise of Mahayana proper, the great poet 


1 Cf, Vessantarajataka, 
308, The wording of Suttanipata 771; navam sitva va paragu. 
? Or ships (rafts), 
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Acvaghosa' makes the old Asita (the Buddhist Simeon) uttêr the 
following prophecy concerning the future Buddha (Buddhacarita 
i, 75): * 
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“From the ocean of suffering on which is diffused the foam of 
sickness, old age being its wave, and death its fearful impetus, this 
(child) will save, through the great boat of knowledge (jianamaha- 
plavena), the poor world carried along helplessly.” 

" Him who, having perceived the world sunk into the great flood of 
Samsfra and not finding the further shore, has determined to help it 
out." (xiii, 64) 

"If I consider what I believed formerly, I cannot help laughing. 
How could I think of crossing the river of existence by means of the 
doctrine of the hereties Ὁ» 


And now we come to Mahayana as a system which was started 
about 194 A. D. by the famous Nagarjuna. Its most sacred book 
(ascribed to the founder himself) is the Perfection of Wisdom 
(Prajieperamita). And of this highly sacred work the passage 
held most sacred is : 


“Great Mantra of the perfection of wisdom, the Mantra of great 
knowledge, the incomparable Mantra, the peerless Manira appeasing 
all pain which runs as follows: O wisdom gone, gone; gone to the 
further shore; arrived at the further shore! Svaha! (Gate gate 
pára-gate pira-samgate bodhi svàha)." * 

Here I terminate quotations, because nothing more is known 
to me which might be referred with some certainty to the origin 
of our terms, but with the certainty that time will diselose more 
instances of this kind. d 

Let us, now, successively discuss the various possibilities with 
the help of the material before us. 

There is one fact which from the beginning narrows the 
limits of our discussion, and it is this—that in both Chinese as well 
as Tibetan the term yēna (in the compounds we are concerned 
with) is not rendered by ‘passage,’ ‘road, ‘method, butin 
either case by a word the common and original meaning of which 
is ‘conveyance’ and the like.’ ‘Phe question, then, is: which Aiud 
of conveyance ? We have to decide between * chariot” and * ship’. 


1 Who is claimed by the Mahayanists as their first great Acarya, 

3 Page IL of Hubers French translation (Paris, 1908) from the Chinese, (rhe 
Samskrit original being still missing) of Sufralamkara ascribed to Agvaghosa. 

* Buddhist Samskrt does not quite agree with Panini, 

4 See Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, under Maha ana (p. 90). und | 
Surat Chandra Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary, under theg-pa E (p. 585). 
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? js favored by 


The meaning ‘chariot, ‘carriage,’ or “cart 
several data. First, the word ydna evidently does not occur in 
the Pijakas (nor in the Upanisads) in the sense of ‘ship’. 
Secondly, it does occur in the sense of ‘chariot,’ and that exactly 
in the combination wanted, viz, Dhamma-yina. Thirdly, in the 
Saddharmapundartka, and that in one of those portions declared 
pre-Mahayanistie by Professor Kern, viz., the third chapter, the 
three yánas (see below) are compared with three carts yoked with 
deer, goats, and bullocks respectively. 

But our two terms have originated among the Mahayanists 
whose sacred language was Samskrt, not Pali, and in Samskrt 
the usual words for ‘ship,’ the meaning being clear, are yana and 
pravahaga.! I have not found any ancient, instances of this use of 
yana, yet Ratnavali (4th act, γάπα-ὐ]ιαήφα, vahana-bhanga) and 
Bhagavata Purana (ii, 14, 17, jala-yana) may be taken into 
account, the more so if we consider the small elbow-room of our 
word (owing to the mentioned restriction of use) and also that 
ships have ever since played but a small part in Indian literature. 
Yana (like yahana) means ‘vehicle,’ and being applied to all 
sorts of carriages (from the ordinary freight-waggon to the aérial 
chariot), to litters, and even to riding-beasts, we have no 
right to doubt that it was not also, just as vahana, from an 
ancient time applied to water-vehicles where there was the 
opportunity. Again, Saddharmapundarika seems to he of little 
consequence here, for two reasons. ‘The fact that our chapter not 
only pre-supposes the doctrine of the ¿ree yanas, which is im- 
possible except as a product of Mahayana’, but goes even so far as 
to proclaim that the three yānas are in reality but one, because, 
after all, everybody has to become a Bodhisattva in course of time, 
apparently shows that this work belongs to a comparatively 
advanced stage of Mahayanist thought. Secondly, yana ‘ vehicle’ 
is naturally applied here in the sense of ‘cart,’ because this was 
the meaning suggested by the simile of the burning house from 
which the father could, of course, save his three classes of children 


1 Apte, English-Samskrit Dictionary, sub voce. EE -- 
3 Beenuse it has no place for the historical Buddha who, according to Pali 
Buddhism, is neither a Pratyckabuddha nor (any longer) a Bodhisattva or Bravaka 
ut belongs to a fourth category different from these, viz., the Samyakeambuddhas. 
The T yann is attributed, by Sarat Chandra Das, to the intrusion of the irinitarian 
ex iuto Mahayanisnm, Ξ 


EI 


ο μμ πως πε----------------------- 
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only by carts, not by ships. However, the similarity.to oar Pali 
passage is remarkable, because the world is a burning house also 
in Pali Buddhism. ! 


On the other hand, the evidence for ‘ship’ is very strong, and τ 
there is nothing at all telling against it except perhaps the Ξ 
coincidence just dealt with. The simile of the chariot cannot 
have been generally known, but that of the ship certainly ——— . 
was, and it is noticeable that we have just on the threshold of © 
Mahayana the two most striking examples of it. Does not ks 


Avcaghosa's * great ship of knowledge’ look exactly like the pro- 
totype of the very term Mahayana? And does not ‘the doctrine 

of the heretics’ at once suggest the Hinayána, the followers of 
which are also called Tirthikas (heretics) in many a Mahayana ^ 
text, though here the word is applied to non-Buddhist and pos- 
sibly at the same time to Buddhist sects different from that of our 
poet? And, last not least, are we not almost forced to believe that ES 
the holiest of Mantras, the Mantra of the Prajhaparamita, must 
have played some part in the introduction of our terms? 

So, in all probability, * ship’ is the original meaning of γάπα in 
Mahayana and Hinayana, but, since this is not quite certain, it 
will be safest to go on using the word * vehicle,’ which includes both 
ships and carriages. Maybe that this wide term was inteution- xs 


ally chosen because of its embracing all the various vehieles (raft, 
ship, chariot) which figured as metaphors of the Dharma. 

As to later interpretations of yàna, they may be explained in 
various ways. For example, it would be easy te imagine that in 
mountainous countries like Nepal (the home of Saddharmapunda- 
rīka) yana came to lose its meaning ‘ship’ altogether, But at 
the bottom of these new interpretations there lies, I believe, the 
growing importance of the Bodhisattva idea and the optimism | 
connected with it. ‘The ancient idea of Nirvana had practically 
ceased to exist. In Mahayana the ‘further shore? is no more 
the bosom of the Infinite, the indescribable highest goal, but: 
a place of refuge for selfish Arhats; nor is the world any 
more an ocean of misery, but rather a nus of Bodhisatévas. 


Eur. e.g. Dhammapada, 146. 


2 According to the Buddha’s own prophesy (Cullavagga. Xs Ὁ that 
trino would last only for five hundred years, = | 
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Necessarily, therefore, the simile of the ship came to be abandoned 
more and more, so that it is now almost absent in Mahayana 
literature. And doubtless this result was arrived at by the help of 
the doctrine of the Triyāna. According to this theory there are 
three yanas: the yana of the Cravakas or laymen, the yana of the 
Pratyekabuddhas or private saints, and the yana of the Bodhisattvas 
a or world-saviors. Now, at least in the case of the Gravakas who 
do not think of reaching any ‘further shore,’ it is meaningless to 
speak of a ship. From here, then, the meanings ‘career,’ ‘method,’ 


cte., may have spread. 
It finally remains for us to determine the meaning of the adjec- 
tives mahd and hina forming the first member of our double-term. 
In a note on page ix. of Vol. xlix. (Part ii.) of his Sacred 
Books of the East, Max Müller says as follows : 


P d “It would almost seem as if this popular aud easy doctrine had 
i secured to itself the name of Mahayana as meaning the Broad Way, in 
opposition to the Narrow Way, the Hinayana.” 
And similarly Paul Carus says! : 
“Later Bnddhists popularised Buddha's doctrines and made them 
accessible to the multitudes . . . They coustrueted, as they called it, 
i large vessel of salvation, the Mahayana, in which the multitudes 
e would find room and could be safely carried over . . . Christianity is 
more’ than a Mahayana... it is a grand bridge, a Mahàsetu." 


These interpretations are certainly wrong. For they rest on 
the presupposition that to those who introduced the terms, the 
Hinayana was the superior system, or at least equal in authority to 
ihe Mahayana. his, however, is by no means probable and is, 
indeed, contradicted by what we read in 'Taranatha’s History of 
Buddhism in India? 

Another widely spread opinion is that the Mahayana was called 
so because of the enormous mass of its sacred literature, compared 
to which the Pali canon was like a dwarf. This would agree with 
Taranatha’s report on the incredible literary aetivity of the early 
 Máhàyanist teachers, But it is not certain. 

By far the most plausible explanation is, to my opinion, the 
one given by Sarat Chandra Das on page 585 of his Dictionary : 


1 Gospel of Buddha, page ix. | am indebted to Mr, J. van Manen for this 
ference, as also for having called my intention to the interesting article on theg-pa 
irat Chandra Das's Dictionary. 

? German translation (from the Tibetan) by Anton Scehiefner, p. 61-64. When 
hayana began to spremd, the orthodox said that if was not the word of the 


p 
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; n As the Bodhisattvas are beings who have voluntarily and inde- 
finitely delayed their own absorption into Nirvana for the sake of helping 
forwards others on the path of deliverance, so much the greater dud . 
more noble and beneficent is a system deemed which has included such Y 
principles as part of itself than that of the Hinayana or Lesser Vehicle 
which is destitute of the idea. The Mahayana in all other : 
4 likewise, is a more elaborate and intricate method of advance 
ή fore is, 


respects, 
ore 1 1 and there- 
| a Ὁ considered the higher.and better; while the 
ος c is held to be as crude and unsophisticated as it is frankly 


This is also in harmony with the meaning of hina which is 

‘inferior,’ not ‘small,’ though the latter interpretation seems to be 

| possible (or necessary ?) with the Chinese and Tibetan rendermg. 
Perhaps hina, by leaning upon ksudra and alpa (both of which 

| mean ‘inferior,’ “Insufticient,’ as well as ‘small,’) was later on inter- 
‘ preted in the latter sense and thus became finally acceptable to the 
Hinayanists themselves’ who would otherwise, of course, havo 


rejected the designation. For it appears from the reports of 
Chinese travellers that the name was recognised in India, 

‘There is still another interesting problem connected with our 
subject, but I can only call attention to it, because it requires a 
special paper aud more material than is at present available. I 
inean the question already alluded to whether Hinayana was 

3 
at the beginning perhaps a collective term for all the religious 
systems and sects (Buddhist, Brahmanic, Jaina, ete.) that 
did not teach the Bodhisattva ideal. As a mere hypothesis I offer 
the opinion that this was so” and that it was only in course of time, E όν 
with the growing heat of controversy and intolerance’, that non= " κ 
A Buddhisiic thought was no longer held worthy of being called a 
Y È πάπα or vehicle of deliverance. 

e ; em ta 

7 Dr. F. Orro Scundper, 


= 


! Should be: Mahayanistically. 


? As the smaller party. Uere also the idea of the selected few may have come in. 


? In conformity with the great tolerance of ancient. Buddhism., 
* Literature tells us of uumberless dialectic battles between the great Acaryas 
of the various parties. NE 
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Corp Non SERA 
| » DAC ν Boo IN Ww HICH Is’ d HOW V RKODARA n AS IN STRUCTED 
| Eo ABOUT THE PURE LIFE 

m x. I. IwrRODUCTION. 

t τα, 5 HEN l visited the istand ot Java some five years ago in thie 
j -W interests οἳ theosop.hical work I was fortunate enough to 
L : ps secure a few native manuscr ipts—Javanese, Malay and Arabic— 
D DEN which on my return I deposited in the Dutch Sectional Library’, 
AUR ον "Until | ‘how no opportunity has presented itself to determine 
- ^ the contents and value of these manuscripts, though I am 
E i "inclined to think that they will not prove to contain. anything of 
E E special worth.or not yet known to orientalisis. One of them 
bt ` however specially attracted my attention on account of some 


* very. picturesque colored illustrations which it contains and conse- 


Sérat Devarutji, and my Jayanologue friends told me that its con- 
tents were not only curious and of great interest from the theosoph- 
- leal point of view, but as yet untranslated into any Muropean 
language. At my request one of our Javanese members, a good 
scholar in his own language, Raden Mas Surya Priniita, translated 
the book into Dutch, after which the wholé translation was revised 


........ — 
D 


by our friend Mr. D. van Hinloopen Labberton, he ‘too being an 
expert in Javanese. ‘This translation was then annotated by nu 

` * Ac o » ἳ 
» merous glosses and explanations, both regarding its language and. 
its contents, by both these gentlemen. I may add that we 


κ 


found "that the booX ius ne~ heen printed for the use of- 
Javanese readers, though without any attempt at critical and - 


scientific editing; and it is fróm this printed edition that the. 
translation eas been made. The original poem was written 
i Kawi, “an old form of the Javanese language, but our copies 
were in modern Javanese, translated from the original, as 
the title indicated, by Mas Ngabehi Krámáprawirá. It proved to 
be exceedingly difficult to understand and render in its second or 
didactic part, and the final translation arrived at cannot be consid- 
ered in all places completely satisfactory in all détails. However, 
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i ο αἴ; detail was thnt half of these were offered to me by my Magang, 


(half secretary; halt Servant) who presented me on my departure with his family: ‘s 
UD μαι in the keeping of one of his brothers, *- j 


ο, de i. 4% 


Aa ihe 


quently I made enquiries as toitscontents. lt proved to be the. 
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